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, /TME  COLLIER  AT  HOME. 

It  not  very  lung  since  a very  tearful  accident 
in.a  Welsh  colliery  that  had  been  imperfectly' 
ventilated,  prompted  some  comments  in  Ilouse-I 
hold  Words,  on  the  necessity  of  delining  ciearlyl 
and  sharply  the  responsibility  of  mine. owners  an’dl 
overseers.  While  I write  thfs,  the  public  mind  isi 
distressed  with  details  of  another  accident — the 
most  appaling  in  its  character  that  mind  can  con-| 
reive— by  which  more  than  one  hundred  and  sevJ 
enty  men  were  consumed  in  a burning  furnace,  bvl 
the  sudden  spread  of  fire  over  the  coal  of  an  Eug- 
lish  pit.  Tliepit  in  which  this  accident  occurred 
is  said  to  have  been  well  ventilated;  for  the  seam 
of  coal  worked  in  it,  and  in  other  pits  of  the  sani4 
district,  was  known  to  he  fiery.  There  had  been' 
one  previous  explosion  in  this  colliery,  which  had 
l)een  two  years  in  use;  but  that  killed  only  two  or 
three  persons.  In  a pit  a mile  or  two  distant  sunk 
into  the  same  coal,  seventy-three  persons  were 
killed  ten  years  ago.  In  another  pit,  closely  ad- 
joining, sevenly-five  persons  were  killed  seven 
years  ago.  In  another  pit,  five  or  six  miles  dis- 
tant, sunk  into  the  same  coal,  fifty  persons  were 
killed;  all  tliese  deaths  being  the  resulis  of  ex- 
plosion. Tlius,  there  have  been  in  ten  years  three 
imiidrcd  and  seventy  men,  in  the  prime  ot  life, 
upon  whose  labor  and  whose  love  no  one  knows 
how  many  women  and  children  were  dependent 
for  support,  destroyed — as  we  might  almost  say— 
upon  a single  spot  of  ground.  We  shall  soon  be 
shuddering  to  look  at  coal  within  our  grates,  when 
it  burns  blood-red. 

I he  men  working  in  this  coal  liave  not  been 
using  saiety-lamps,  but  open  candles.  It  is  quite 
within  the  power  of  an  owner  or  an  overlooker  to 
command  and  enforce  the  use  of  Liavy  lamps.  It 
is  quite  within  the  power  of  an  owner  to  cause 
tlio  gauzes  of  the  Davy  lamps  to  be  locked  on.— 
This  is  often  done.  Any  objection  to  the  iampsi 
on  the  part  of  tho  men  has  only  to  be  over-ruled, 
by  a strict  order.  If  the  light  they  give  be  insuf- 
ficient we  have  never  he.ard  otiier  objections;' 
surely  a not  very  costly  increase  of  tho  power  of 
the  lamp,  or  a slight  expenditure  of  wit  lor  the 
overcoming  of  any  other  cause  of  defect,  would 
cud  tiiat  difficult^',  and  raise  the  illuminating 
pwer  tu  a point  beyond  that  of  a dip-candle.  U 
is  unjo.-i  to  make  the  men  responsible  for  the 
grave  error  of  habitually  working  with  the  naked 
eandle.  The  poor  fellows  are  not  there  to  teach, 
hut  to  I c taught  by  tlieir  mtistcrs. 

I do  not  think  they  are  less  teachable  than 
other  men — than  tlicir  charter-masters,  for  exam- 
ple—or  than  even  tlie  greatest  numher  of  owners 
of  the  mines  in  which  they  work.  They  accept 
things  as  they  find  them,  as  all  men  are  apt  to  do; 
li.ey  do  not  love  change  less  than  tlieir  employ- 
ei.-.  I speak  as  their  friind,  because  I know 
Ihem.  There  is,  after  ail,  only  half  trutli  in  the 
iiiilirossioii  about  civilization  among  miners  which 
the  most  humorous  of  our  English  artists  has  ex- 
1 ressed  by  showing  one  of  them  indignant  with 
ills  wife,  because  she  lias  given  the  milk  to  the 
child  when  sjpe  ought  to  have  gi’e’d  it  to  the  hull- 
imp;  or  two  of  them  tlios  discoursing  of  a gentle- 
man who  passes : — 

“Who’s  that?” 

“A  stranger.’’ 

“’Eavo  ’arf  a brick  at  him." 

file  hundred  and  seventy  men  fur  whom  mo- 
thers, wives,  and  children  arc  now  mourning  at 
Liindhill,  were  not  of  thi.s  stamp.  The  truth 
about  the  eollieis  is  not  very  flattering,  but  it  is 
worth  while  that  it  should  be  known  fairly  by  a 
public  that  is  often  asked  to  look  on  them  as  an- 
sweriihlc  for  tlieir  own  calamities. 

It  1 been  part  of  my  own  fortune  in  life  to  'i 
■■'pend  lour  years  in  intimate  association  with  the  i 
cillicisand  colliers’  families  of  a largo  mining 
disirict._  Seeing  them  habitually  in  their  pleasure 
.and  their  pain,  entrusted  by  them  with  many  of 
llieir  little  secrets,  I have  had  them  for  my  em-  '' 
idoycrs,  my  friends,  and ‘my  servants.  It  hap- 
pens, also,  that  I have  been  on  equally  close 
terms  ot  acquaintance  with  the  workiug  people  of 
a district  purely  agricultural,  and  I am  very  well 
convinced  that  the  men  working  under-ground 
have  more  wit  than  the  men  who  work  on  the 
earth’s  surface.  There  is  the  same  material  of 
cdiuracter  in  both.  There  are  tr.aces  of  the  divine 
hand  of  tho  Creator  in  us  all.  Whether  we  look 
upward  or  downward  in  society,  if  we  will  only 
sce  each  other  rightly,  we  can  come  to  no  truer 
conclusion  tlian  ibat  inun  and  iiorucn  are  "ood 
lellowe  in  the  main.  The  bond  of  fellowship  clips 
all|{iciety  together,  and  is  a law  of  nature  much 
iqore  powerful  than  all  the  laws  of  all  tho  lands. 

recognition  of  this  truth  should  lie  at  the 
»Ke  of  all  discussion  about  men.  Thus  it  is  pos- 
^ “y  I'-tth  blame 

of  many  pit  owners  in 
mv^ures  ol  precaution  fur  tite  safety  of 
^ T ills,  however,  arr  ' "u  care- 

.^sf  life,  but  Ironi  thaty  ng  to- 


j lie  rclliTfdns  l etwocu  pit-owner  and  pit-men  I 
liave  always  seen  to  he  very  iiiucii  more  cordial 
tlian  tliose  between  a farmer  and  his  laborers. — 
I’he  pit-men,  as  being  a more  independent  race, 
are  more  likely-to  strike  than  tlie  farm  laborers; 
hut,  they’  arc,  as  a rule,  indefinitely  less  disposed 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  emitloyers.  "lyhen 
they  are  sick,  they  send  to  them  not  in  vain  for 


wine  and  little  sick-room  luxuries ; they  also  con-  r^nearly  nil  give  way  cither  to  simple  ont-of-door 
fide  in  them  often,  nhcii  tliey  require  help  in  pri-  idleness,  or  t"  a dull  sort  of  rejoicing  in  tlic  pub 


vate  trouble.  Attending  as  surgeon  at  the  sick- 
bed  of  the  ill-paid  agricultural  laborer,  I have 
found  him  languishing  unaided  in  his  poverty. — 
The  law  of  settlement  has  perhaps  driven  liim  to 
lodge  far  away  from  his  master’s  I'arm  ; hut,  far 
or  near,  sickness  has  thrown  him  on  the  parish 
for  relief,  and  for  comfort  he  looks  out  of  his  own 
little  poverty-stricken  circle  rarely  beyond  the 
(dergyman  and  union  surgeon.  Among  the  mi- 
ners, on  the  contrary,  I have  found  that,  in  time 
of  sickness,  the  master  gave  more  than  a good  word 
to  tho  sufferers.  The  sick  funds  usually  kept 
them  from  the  parisli  ; and  for  the  supply  of  any 
little  want  that  was  beyond  their  means,  they 
trusted  safely  in  the  master’s  liberality.  A note 
to  him  from  the  doctor  was  as  good  as  a bank  note 
lor  any  necessary.  His  sympathy,  too,  was  di- 
rect; and  lie  wtis  not  the  only  friend  and  lielper. 
I have  never  seen  anywhere  so  distinctly  as 
among  the  mines,  the  rich  helping  tho  poor, 
knowing  them  all  personally,  visiting  them  when 
sick,  and  sorry  without  osleniation  or  intrusion — 
looked  upon  them  as  helpers  and  friends  without 
any  mean  or  cringing  flattery.  From  a west 
country  Paradise — where  every  man  in  a round 
Irock,  stranger  or  not  stranger,  bowed  to  my  hat 
and  black  coat  as  loan  idol — I went  to  a middle 
or  north  country  Pandemonium;  where  my  first 
day’s  ride  was  in  company  with  an  unpopular 
man,  (though  nobody’ heaved  hall  a brick  at  me) 
yet,  cerloinly,  irreverent  hoys  liooted  as  I passed. 
Experience,  however,  proved  that  the  people  in 
tlie  Pandemonium  paid  respect  when  it  was  earn- 
ed, and  only  ihuii;  whereas,  the  people  in  tlie 


wlio  do  not  go  to  church  or  ch.apcl — too  idler 
worse  sort  of  men  and  hoys — do  not  kn,ow  w 
to  do  with  thein-selves.  They  lean  agallfettall  i 
posts  in  tlie  disiriet,  and  stand  at  all 
of  tho  roads,  criticising  all  persons  who  pass; 
talking  iilly  to  cacli  otlier,  and  looking  iiiexpr'";-  , 
sihly  awkward  and  clumsy.  IVhen  the  pu'd. 
houses  open,  tliey  slink  iiiio  tliem.  0:i  Mond.ay, 


lie  house.  Thus,  although  many  of  them  Itecomc 
sottish  liy  fits  and  slart.s,  the  pit  men  can  by  no 
means  he  said,  as  a class,  to  be  given  to  drunkeii- 
nes.s. 

But,  while  thcie  is  a home  life  thus  tending  to 
humanize  the  collier,  it  has  in  itself,  certain  inev- 
iUihle  dufocts.  At  eighteen  or  nineteen  l.e  caul 
earn  what  lie  will  earn  at  fifty.  After  he  is  mar- 
ried, sons,  as  they  grow  up,  will  by  their  earnings' 
add  to  his  prosperity;  as  a question  of  money, 
therefore,  it  is  as  wise  for  him  to  marry  at  nine- I 
teen  as  at  nine  and  twenty-  Very  early  inarriag-i 
|i  es  are,  for  this  reason,  common;  they  .are  founded  I 
1 upon  a rough  sort  of  calf  love;  and  lurm  a tie' 
that  is  maintained,  on  the  whole,  pleasantly  he- 1 
tween  husband  and  wife,  but  is  maintained  by  no 
very  peculiar  community  of  interest  or  feeling. — ' 
. The  husband  is  in  the  pit  ail  day,  and  the  satis-  ‘ 
I faction  of  liis  animiil  wants  fill  the  main  part  ot  | 
the  time  at  home.  This  may  in  part  explain  why 
among  the  colliers,  there  are  very  many  to  whom 
the  marriage  bond  does  not  appear  so  sacred  or  sii 
necessary  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  too  many  cases, 
if  a collier  leaves  his  wife,  and  goes  upon  a jour- 
ney,  it  is  not  a Penelope  who  stays  behind.  I 
speak  only,  of  course,  in  all  that  is  here  said,  from 
my  own  observation  in  a single  district.  I Lave 
.seen  in  that  district  nearly  till  tho  colliers’  wives 
and  some  few  of  their  daughters,  working  inde- 
fatigahly  in  their  respective  households;  liimous 
-helpers  to  tlie  men,  and,  with  the  rarest  excep- 
tions, kindly  treated  by  them.  I have  seen  very 
many  acts  of  noble  self-devotion  on  the  part  of 
husband  on  tho  belialf  of  wife,  or  of  wife  on  be 


; 


Puradiso  were  ready  with  their  outward  worship  |-half  of  h'.i.shand  or  of  child:  but  I could  not  pos- 


whethcr  good  w ill  had  been  earned  or  not. 

'They  were  tlie  same  men  in  each  case.  I-miean 
lo  say  no  more  than  that,  according  to  my  own 
experience,  the  collier  liiics  under  conditions  by 
wliich  he  is  developed  hettei,  as  a man,  than  tlie 
larm  laborer.  Tliat  the  better  state  is  much. be- 
low wliat  ought  to  tie  the  worst,  it  will  be  only 
too  CilSV  to  sliow. 

The  first  advantage  that  the  miner  gains  over 
the  agricultural  laborer  is,  that  he  is  three  times, 
better  paid — and  then  is  not  too  highly  paid,  con- 
sidering the  peril  of  his  occupation — that  bis 
work  is  constant,  and  that,  if  it  please  him  to  go 
from  one  mining  district  to  aiiotlier,  he  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  changing  his  employer.  He  has 
the  disadvantage  of  close  underground  work,  that 
tempt  strongly  to  the  taking  of  a Monday’s  as 
well  as  a Sunday’s  holiday  in  the  sun  ; a complete 
deprival,  during  a great  part  of  life,  of  the  hu- 
manising influence  exerted  by  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature  ; and  therefore  a more  than  or- 
dinary temptation  to  break  the  monotony  of  life 
with  sensual  indulgence.  In  the  galleries  of  a 
mine,  monotony  of  life  and  occupation  is  com- 
plete; but  there  can  he  little  or  no  monotony  to 
a man  laboring  above  ground  under  the  sun.  The 
aspect  of  tho  sky  changes  incessantly,  the  winds 
make  every  kind  of  music,  birds  come  and  go, 
trees  blossom,  bear  fruit,  and  shed  their  leaves, 
and  the  laborer  on  the  earth  changes  his  own 
work  with  the  changes  of  the  season.  Very,  dif- 
ferent is  the  work  of  the  man  always  shut  up  in 
the  same  black  cavern,  dealing  the  same  dull  blows 
with  the  pick  in  the  same  heavy  atmosphere, 
hearing  the  same  come  and  go  of  trucks  all  the 
year  round  ; the  deadly  monotony  only  broken  by 
seeing,  every  now  and  then,  a companion  burnt, 
or  maimed,  or  killed,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  cheer- 
less vocation. 

'We  cannot  wonder,  then,  if  we  find  men  who 
have  not  been  reasonably  well  educated,  seeking 
change  from  such  a life  in  sensual  indulgence, — 
This  fault  in  tlieir  character  would  he  more  evi- 
dent and  painful  than  it  is,  if  it  were  not  to  a con- 
siderable degree  checked  by  the  opportunity  af- 
forded them  of  forming  families.  The  women  do 
not  labor  in  the  mines.  The  husbands  and  sons 
earn  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  house;  even 
the  young  girls  earn  money  on  tho  pit  bank. — 
Thus  the  mother  is  free  to  stay  in  the  house,  to 
maintain  cleanliness,  to  market,  to  hake  the 
week’s  bread  of  the  household,  to  wash  and  to 
mend.  The  father  and  sons  go  home  from  their 
work,  wash  off  the  coal  dirt,  and  find  ready  pre- 
pared for  them  a hot  meal,  both  more  necessary 
and  more  attractive  than  anything  they  would  ho 
likely  to  find  in  the  public  house.  They  comt* 
home  tired;  and,  after  eating,  they  are  lazy. — 
They  go  early  to  bed,  because  they  are  obliged  to 
he  up  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning  for  thei.'- 
work.  Here  is  obviously  a very  great  natural  cheek 
upon  undue  indulgence;  and,  although  in  the  pit 
country,  public  houses  arc  numerous,  and  much 
i frequented  at  night,  yet,  as  a rule,  the  men  are  nut 
intemperate  on  working  days.  On  Sundays,  those 


sihly  avoid  ."^eting  th’at  the  ties  of  family  were  worn 
loosely,  as  well  as  comfortably,  by  a large  part  of 
. the  community,  and  that,  in  a most  material  res- 
pect, the  morality  of  the  district  was  painfully 
low.  I have  seen  rough  men  become  as  women 
for  a child's  sake,  and  have  very  seldom  seen  or 
heard  in  the  pit  country  of  children  that  were 
beaten  or  ill-used.  But,  I have  seen  not  unfre-- 
quently  supcilluous  children  by  a sort  of  indirect 
murder  willfully  left  to  slip  into  the  grave,  and  I 
have  seen  gaps  made  in  a household  by  bereave- 
ment, hitter  in  the  fin’ll  few  days,  filled  up  so 
speedily,  and  forgotten,  as  grief,  so  completely, 
as  they  conld  not  he  if  the  home  ties  were  really 
strong.  It  a sad  .-ighc  to  see  in  four  or  five  ad- 
joining bouses  the  i/iinds  down  and  shutters 
’ciosed,  because  iiouse  fathers  and  sons  liavo  been 
Wought  liome  dead  from  the  pit;  but,  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  mourners,  the  grief  seems  to  be 
\ver  very  soon  niter  the  blinds  are  up.  Doubtless 
familiarity  wiih  .‘•udden  death  breeds  some  part  of 
this  temper;  which  may  iiave  other  causes.  We 
are  never  riglii  in  assignin.g  only  one  reason  to 
anything  in  naiuro;  nut  even  to  miterial  things; 
but,  to  refer  to  a.  single  cause  the  workings  of  any- 
thing so  ^oiuplex  as  the  human  min.'!,  i.s  unques- 
tionably wrong. 

In  another  respect,  I used  to  observe  aTiioiig  the 
miners,  laxity  of  principle  that  stopped  sliort  ot 
assuming  any  violent  or  repulsive  lorm.  They 
yielded  a proportion  of  thieves,  hold  in  a sraail 
way,  but  guilty  of  nothing  like  house-rubheiy  or 
violoucB  upon  the  roads.  To  a popular  pear  tree 
injuy  orchard,  there  was  a regular  footpath  estab- 
li.shed  across  a gap  in  the  hedge,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  robbing  it  in  its  duo  season.  Buried  trea- 
sure in  tho  shape  of  potatoes  would  also  be  lifted; 
but,  in  four  years,  among  a population  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  miners,  among  whom  was 
many  a house  worth  plundering  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess, I never  heard  ol  one  house  robbery.  From  ,' 
the  surgery  at  tho  hack  oi  my  house  aud  delachod  j 
from  it.  valuable  things  could  have  been  taken  con- 
stantly. It  was  open  and  unwatched;  huti  never 
lost  even  the  most  trifling  article  of  property  h^. 
direct  theft.  Of  indirect  tlioft,  wliich  diil  not  ap- 
pear theft  at  all  lo  a dull,  moral  sense,  there  was 
plenty,  and  it  took  plenty  of  forms;  but  that  is; 
nut  at  all  peculiar  to  miners  and  their  wives.  ■ 

Of  brute  violence  in  any  form  I have  seen  little  j 
or  nothing  among  pit-men.  I have  walked  or  | 
ridden  hu;;dreds  of  times  at  night  about  tlie  wi'  ’ 
est  part  of  the  pit  country,  and  have  seen 
looking  men  start  Iroin  wild  looking  fi 
never  once  entered  into  my  mind  that 
anything  lo  lear;  for  there  was  nothin  .. 
know  myself  to  he  really  safer  at  mid 
blasted  ground  occupied  by  the  pit-me 
daylight  iu  a shady  lane  among  a population  pure 
ly  agricultural.  Whoever  reads  the  trials  at  as 
sizes,  knows  that  the  agricultural  ignoranc 
yields  crimes  more  foul  and  terrible  than  the  le 
dense  ignorance  of  a community  of  colliers.  T 
diff’erfence  depends,  not  on  the  men,  hut  on  ' 
conditions  mulcr  which  they  live. 

\ 


'J'  I have  endeavored  to  represent  fairly  the  main 
points  of  a collier’s  character  us  it  formed  by  his 
occupation.  The  mining  population  is  not  by 
any  means  so  rough  as  appears  in  its  first  aspect 
to  a stranger,  and  I cannot  a moment  admit' 
that  it  is  to  be  made  answerable  for  any  defect  I 
whatever  in  the  construction  or  working  of  a mine.  I 
iLike  other  men,  miners  have  opinions  and  preju-  I 
iices;  but,  in  their  own  calling,  they  take  them  j 
rom  their  masters  and  their  overlookers.  Jlas- : 
ters  centinue  year  after  year  to  build  cottages; 
without  due  attention  to  the  wants  of  health  ; they 
know,  moreover,  that  arms  and  legs  are  broken  by 
the  accidental  fall  of  stones  while  men  descend' 
[1  the  shaft;  nevertheless,  they  do  not  properly  face  ; 
and  protect  the  pit  mouth.  They  know  that  men, 
are  burnt  in  the  pit,  and  are  generous  to  them, 
feel  a true  compassion  for  them  in  their  suffering; 
JUbut  they  do  not  exert  themselves  sufficiently  to  ' 
^ [strike  at  the  root  of  all  such  accidents;  because,  i 
us  the  working  of  ])its  has  been,  so  it  shall  be. — i 
1 The  men  who  talk  about  improvements  aro  mere 
* innovators,  meaning  well  and  knowing  little,  per- 
sons to  be  looked  upon  as  the  heretics  used  to  be  i 
looked  upon  b3'  orthodo.x  believers  who  had  on 
their  side,  as  they  believed,  all  the  traditions  of 
I the  church.  We  must  he  chary  of  blaming  men 
for  this.  Orthodoxy  belongs  not  only  to  divinity,  i 
hut  to  law,  to  physic,  to  all  callings  and  all  trades.  ■ 
If  it  makes  improvement  slow,  it  perhaps  makes 
degeneration  slower.  To  all  ohstinaeies  of  cus- [ 
tom  wo  are  willing  to  give  due  respect.  All  that 
we  care  to  assert  is,  that  the  miners  themselves 
are  not  the  men  to  v horn  we  must  look  fur  an 
abatement  of  the  frequencj’ of  accidents  in  mines.' 
Mothing  can  he  done  with  the  miner  except 
through  the  master.  If  the  master  come  to  the 
opinion  that  all  his  men  ought,  fur  their  own  safe- 
ty’, and  for  the  credit  of  his  mine,  to  work  .with 
safety  lamps — any  practical  improvement  neces- 
sary to  the  lamps  being  first  duly  made — he  has! 
only  to  say  so  to  his  manager,  explaining  clearly! 
why  he  is  of  that  opinion,  and  that  he  has  firml3’‘ 
made  up  Lis  own  mind  upon  it,  and  such  lamps 
will  he  used.  A master  resident  on  the  spot  has  i 
y so  much  influence  that,  if  he  be  in  earnest,  he, 
will  himself  speak  to  the  charter-masters  who  are 
in  authority  over  working  companies;  or,  better 
still,  to  all  the  men  in  public,  aud  iu  private  to 
' those  whom  he  knows  to  be  more^obstinate  than 
their  neighbors,  or  more  influential.  The  men 
thus  prompted  would  not  he  slow  to  see  their  owu 
advantage;  and,  in  a very  short  lime,  they'  them- 
selves would  extinguish  any  naked  candle  cm 
ployed  by  a refractory  companion.  It  is  not  by 
the  great  accidents  that  get  into  the  new.'papers 
lliat  a collier  is  admonished  of  the  risks  ho  is  en- 
countering. Every  week  has  its  mishap — the 
, peril  of  the  way  of  life  is  manifest — is  almost  daily  ' 
I iu  some  fprm  stated  and  accepted.  It  is  accepted 
as  a supposed  necessity,  not,  of  cour.se,  as  a wel-i 
come  incident  of  labor.  When  the  aeeklent  is 
death  by  the  breaking  of  a chain  or  rope,  t' 
master  or  the  manager  is  censured  often  ono 
by  the  colliers  for  having  mended  au  old 

when  ho  should  have  furnished  a new  one.  When 
the  accident  is  death  by  burns  from  a stray  firing 
of  foul  air,  no  one  is  blamed,  but,  let  the  men 
ouee  get  an  efficient  safety-lamp  fairly  among 
th'em,  and  there  will  be  found  none  readier  than 
they  to  exclaim  against  the  wrong  done  to  them- 
selves in  any  accident  caused  by  the  use  of  can- 
dle' 


I 


C'O.Ai-BtjRsiKG  Locomottves. — ^Nt'tner-jDS  abortive 
attempte  have  been  snode  doriog  the  laet  ten  years,  S>r 
snhstitntirg  coal  for  wood  as  fuel  for  loeomotivea. 
When  it  is  hnown  that  all  over  Europe  coke  is  used  aa 
successfully  as  wood  is  here,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  he  any  difficulty  in  using  an- 
thracite, but  practice  has  taught  that  there  are  many. 
There  are  now  three  different  plans  before  the  public, 
and  they  are  all  approved  by  competent  engineers. 
A locomotive  on  the  Baker  plan  ia  now  building  at  tha 
Boston  Locomotive  Works,  under  the  supfllntendence 
of  Mr.  Aroory,  for  the  Providence  and  Pall  River 
Railway  Company.  The  novelty  consists  in  making 
the  flames  follow  a carved  flue,  instead  of  going 
straight  to  the  chimney.  The  smoke  is  thus  more 
thoroughly  mixed  with  air,  and  consequently  better 
humed.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  to  supply  the 
furnace  with  warm  air.  It  is  alleged  that  the  result 
will  he  a saving  of  fifty  per  cent.  The  locomotive 
Irvington,  biiilt  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and  now 
at  work  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  A.  F.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  that  road. 
This  machine  weighs  59,000  pounds,  the  driving- 
wheels  are  five  feet  m diameter,  the  stroke  is  2*2 
inches,  the  boiler  is  49  inches  in  diameter  and  ll  j-feet 
long.  The  barrel  proper,  extending  from  the  flame- 
sheet  to  the  smoke-arch,  is  feet  long  and  40  inches 
in  diameter.  There  are  179  brass  tubes,  of  2 inches 
outside  diameter  and  7 ^ feet  long.  The  fire-box  meas- 
nres  60  by  92  inches,  wi  h a combustion  chamber  ex- 
tending four  feet  into  the  barrel  of  the  boOer.  This 
chamber  is  divided  by  a water  leg,  extending  from  the 
front  of  the  fire-box  to  within  20  inches  of  the  tube 
sheet.  Around  the  comhustion  chamber  there  are 
apertures  which  are  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and 
by  which  air  can  be  let  in  to  burn  the  gases 
not  yet  consumed.  The  consumption  of  ccal  on  the 
first  trip,  between  New-York  and  Pdughkeepsie, 
^as  4,200  pounds  instead  of  the  usual  four  cords  of 
3 wood;  that  is  to  say,  $13  25  instead  of  $28.  Dimp- 
4T’e  tubular  boiler  is  intended  for  any  kind  of  fuel,  and 
r,  is'alleged  answers  perfectly  for  coal- burning  locomo- 
tives. A large  machine  of  this  stylq  was  built  by  the 
Taunto  Locomotive  Manufacturing  Company,  and  is 
,now  drawing  express  trains  over  the  Erie  Railroad, 
^sing  anthracite  alone.  The  fire-box  and  the  barrel 
Wmm  one  chamber,  through  the  whole  length  of  which 
the  Ettoke  passes,  escaping  into  the  smoke-box  through 
an  opening  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  barrel  near  the 
smoke-box.  The  tubes  extend  out  of  the  barrel  over 
tHb  fire;  there  they  bend  upward,  and  the  top  of  the 
furnace  becomes  a tube  sheet.  With  this  arrangement 
the  w^er  is  inside  the  tubes  and  the  fii'e  outside  be- 
tween them,  in  the  manner  adopted  lor  the  boilers  of 
the  Collins  steamships.  The  inventor  claims  to  have 
by  this  arrangement  entirely  done  away  with  the  burn- 
ing of  tlie  end  of  the  tubes  and  of  the  top  of  the  fire 
box,  which  ia  the  ordinary  consequence  of  a coal  fire 
in  a locomotive  built  on  the  usual  plan.  We  do 
not  find  in  any  of  the  machines  mentioned  an 
arr  angement  either  of  grate  or  of  coal  feeder,  or  of 
b'ast  to  prevent  the  coal  from  melting  or  from  form- 
ing clinkers,  or  from  exploding  into  small  particles 
which  fall  through  the  grate.  It  is  much  to  he  regretted 
that  very  often  a goed  invention  gets  a had  name,  and 
its  introduction  is  delajed  twen'y  jears,  on  account  of 
a secondary  detail  not  attended  to  in  due  time,  which 
prevents  the  whole  maoldne  from  w'orking. 


PE^iNSYLVAXIA  ANTHRACITE  LANDS, 


For  the  Press.]  ft 

At  a time  when  so  much  money  is  idle,  when  ^ 
apitalists  look  with  distrust  on  most  kinds  of  ( 
avestments,  when  confidence  in  man  seems 
Imost  to  be  gone,  it  may  be  well  to  call  atten- 1 
ion  to  our  coal  lands.  Philadelphia  owes  her 
mportance  and  wealth,  in  a gi'eat  measure,  to  i 
lie  coal  of  Pennsylvania.  TVere  the  mines  of' 
chuylkill.  Carbon,  and  Luzerne  not  to  contri-  . 
ute  their  products  for  one  year,  who  can  esti- 
late  the  baneful  influence  on  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ess,  and  the  complete  revolution  which  would 
ecessarily  follow,  not  only  in  our  city,  hut 
aany  parts  of  the  country  ? These  counties  j 
ossess  within  their  limits  deposits  of  coal  j 
uch  as  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  and 
i^hich  have  already  become  so  much  used  as 
o be  a growing  indispensable  necessity  to  the 
hole  economy  of  social,  business,  and  com- 
uercial  life.  The  coal  of  Pennsylvania  gives 
ler  an  advantage  over  other  States,  and  will 
iiake  them  her  tributaries.  -In  the  language- 
f a New  York  journal,  “ It  tsfrqpi  thWisource 
he  largest  ahd  securest  formne^  sprifig  that 
re  to  be  found  in  this  country.”  Thi.s.  being 
he  case,  now,  in  the  infancy  of  the  coal  tradeY 
rhat  may  not  be  expected  in  the  future  ? In 
Ireat  Britain  the  first  importance  is  placed 
ipon  this  article.  Her  statesmen  attri- 
)ute  her  mighty  power  to  her  coal  fields, 
nd  her  Parliaments  have  inquired  of  the 
nost  eminent  geologists  of  that  country, 
low  long  will  the  supply  aqual  the  demand  i 
nd  an  English  writer  on  this  subject  says; 

• It  cannot  be  necessary  to  point  to  the 
oany  advantages  which  we  derive  from  thrr 
lossession  of  our  coal  mines,  the  sources  of 
jeater  riches  than  ever  issued  from  the 
nines  of  Peru,  or  from  the  diamond  grounds 
t the  base  of  the  Necta  Mulla  mountains. 
t.nd  another,  “that  it  is  the  possession  of 
oal  mines  that  has  rendered  these  kingdoms 
be  mart  of  the  world,  as  dispensing  abroad 
he  richest  productions  of  art  and  industry,” 
nd.“that  the  vast  importance  of  coal  to 
he  arts,  manufactures,  and  general  prosperity 
if  our  country,  renders  in  all  its  bearings, 
he  trade  In  th.at  material  a subject  of  deep 
nterest  to  all  who  justly  estimate  the  sources 
if  the  greatness,  commercial  and  otherwise, 
if  the  United  Kingdom.” 

On  this  point  one  paragrajih  from  the  elo- 
uent  Hugh  Miller : “ Let  us  mark  to  how 
mall  a coal  field  Central  England  has,  for  so 
jnany  years,  owed  its  flourishing  trade.  Its 
Lrea,  as  I have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
juark,  scarcely  equals  that  of  one  of  our 
jarger  Scottish  Lakes,  and  yet  how  many 
housar.d  steam  engines  has  it  set  in  motion  ; 
low  many  railway  trains  has  it  propelled 
cross  the  country  ; how  many  thousand  wag- 
;on  loads  of  salt  has  it  elaborated  from  the 
irine  ; how  many  million  tons  of  iron  has  it 
urnished,  raised  to  the  surface,  smelted,  and 
lammered.  It  has  made  Birmingham  a 
;reat  city — the  first  iron  depot  of  Eu- 
rope, and  filled  the  country  with  crowd- 
id  towns  and  busy  villages ; and  if  one 
small  field  has  done  so  much,  what  may 
ve  not  expect  from  those  vast  basins  laid 
lown  by  Lyell  in  the  geological  map  of  the 
United  States?”  Yes,  even  our  anthracite 
'oal  fields  contain  more  coal  wealth,  regard- 
ng  quality  and  quantity,  than  the  whole  of 
Britain  ; and  for  what  was  this  great  deposit 
placed  there  ? Most  surely  for  the  benefit  of 
nan.  It  was  preparing,  doubtless,  for  his 
uses  in  epochs  when  the  earth  was  covered 
with  vegetables  and  animals  now  extinct — 
before  the  “waters  played  hide-and-seek 
among  the  hill-tops,”  or  -\dam  was  formed. 
Let  the  enterprising,  industrious,  hard-work- 
ing emigrants  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe — the  treasures  of  a State 
inquire  of  themselves  why  the  Almighty  h,as 
stored  this  Union  with  illimitable  wealth — 
supplied  it  with  such  agricultural  advantages 
given  us  such  fertility  of  soil — such  a va- 
riety of  production — salubrity  of  climate,  and, 
such  vast  area  ? and  they  cannot  but  conclude 
that  it  was  to  be  occupied  and  improved  by 
liis  creatures.  If  most  of  them  would  seek 
the  country,  rather  than  remain  about  our 
crowded  cities,  they  would  not  know  of  “ the 
hard  times.” 


' • • • • • 


fb-  feififnV  ’If  the’Uoii  ’traHS  is  ‘of  such  W^orthless  debts,  in  most  instances  in  urn 

vast  importance  to  England,  it  must  become  successful  cases  /inre  /aA  mi  ?/i«  /> 

^ ® ’ profits.  Many  of  these  drawbacks  on  tlic 


Jiareatt^,  ii}jraeasu?eab)ytfliptfi;so.*to  }A|r^a^id- , profats. 
IjvaAviyn^ing  ^untgr.  = jiYtlje,’  l^qfgiJztgeVof  a 'trade  s 

lafTt  in  Arti-  Tlf)  ITIV 


should  and  must  be  removed,  and  then 


iS^e  mninent  FMladeipflildi,Ctt^ea*lA'^  investment  can  be  ^ > 

,,  , ^ .’,.-,.1,-,.  leave  his  family.  Think  of  tfae 


I would  ask,  “If  coal  has'made  Great  Britainiji father  to 
what  she  is;  if  this  has  given  her  the  power 
over  foiu'nundred  millions  of  men,  and  sup- 
plied the  manufacturers  which  have  made  us, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  her  debtors,  why 
should  not  we,  with  at  least  equal  advantages, 
make  it  the  instrument  of  our  own  indepen- 
dence?” In  England,  the  cost  of  mining  is 
far  greater  than  needs  be  in  the  United  States. 

In  one  place,  for  instance,  a perpendicular  shaft 
a third  of  a mile,  has  been  sunk  to  reach  a 
four  feet  vein  of  coal;  in  another,  a shaft  of 
eight  hundred  feet  deep,  to  mine  one  of  half  a 
yard  in  thickness ; and  at  another  place,  a 
seam  is  worked  beneath  the  ocean,  more  than 
half  a mile  from  the  shore.  Much  time  is 
frequently  given  to  open  a mine  ; for  example, 
ten  years  of  continuous  labor  have  been  spent 
on  a coal  shaft,  at  a cost  of  half  a million  of 
dollars,  or  more,  to  reach  a small  vein — a 
striking  evidence  of  confidence  in  the  .science 
of  geology 


thousands  reduced  to  dependence  by  the  fail- 
ure of  our  banks,  in  our  city  and  country, 
where  not  only  the  stockholders  have  lost 
their  alt,  but  sometimes  the  depositors  and  ^ 
the  holders  of  the  notes  have  been  losers ; of  , ^ 
.■(lilrnfifl  and  other  Stock,  and  com- 


depreciated  railroad  and  other  stock,  and  com 
pare  such  with  the  permanency  and  value  of  a ' 
good  coal  property— a property  enhancing  in 
value  the  more  it  is  worked.  Onr  coal  fields 
are  becoming  well  supplied  with  railroads  and 
canals,  connecting  them  with  growing  markets,  i 
The  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions  have  seve- 
ral. The  TTyoming  and  Lackawanna  have 
some  and  will  soon  have  more.  The  Lacka- 
wanna and  Bloomsburg  Railroad  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a few  weeks,  and  the  North  Branch 
Extension  Canal  may  be  relied  on  the  next 
season  and  after. 

An  engineer,  whose  service  to  the  State 
makes  his  opinion  on  such  matters  decision, 

L gc/.v-g., . lately  examined  the  injury  to  the  horse-raim- 

In  France  the  difficulties  of  mining  are  still  dam,  and  said  he  could  repair  it,  so  as  to 
i-eater  than  in  England.  “ The  preliminary  the  canal  with  water  in  two  weeks,  ifae  unu- 
® ^ - disastrous  to  the 


greater  than  in  England.  “The  preliminary 
works  are  more  considerable,  and  the  labor  of 
digging  the  coal  and  bringing  it  to  the  surface 
more  expensive.”  Indeed,  numerous  facts 
and  instances  might  be  adduced  to  show  that 
mining  in  Europe  is  more  difficult,  dangerous, 
and  expensive,  than  with  us.  Our  Pennsylva- 
nia anthracite  is  of  the  purest  kind,  not 
equalled  by  any  other.  Jlany  of  the  veins 
are  of  great  thickness,  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
and  more ; free  from  serious  faults,  remarka- 
ble, in  most  places,  lor  the  small  amount  of 
slate  near  the  surface,  and  can  be  mined, 
whether  by  drift  or  shaft,  comparatively  cheap; 
and  yet  our  lands,  while  intrinsically  far  more 
valuable  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  can  be 
purchased  at  one-twentieth  the  sum  asked 
for  theirs.  When  we  consider  that  only 
forty  years  since,  the  first  experiment  to 
use  anthracite  as  a fuel  was  made  in 
Luzerne  coanty  that  twenty  years  ago 
but  little  was  dug,  and  that  already  the 
production  has  exceeded  seven  and  a half 
millions  of  tons  annually,  what  will  the  an- 
thracite coal  trade  of  this  State  not  become  in 
the  next  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ? A com- 
mon error  is  too  soon  to  expect  a large  return 
from  mining.  A little  reflection  will  convince 
any  one  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  business, 
no  great  remunerating  result  should  be  looked 
for  the  first  three  orfour  years.  This  hasbeen 
the  case  with  the  most  profitable  collieries. 
TEat  much  time,  at  least,  should  be  ungrudg- 
ingly allowed  for  opening  the  coal-ilriving 
gangways  and  turning  breasts,  to  make  room 
for  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  quarry  and 
prepare  any  large  amount.  Mistakes  are  often 
made  in  selecting  proper  points  for  opening, 
so  as  to  derive  all  the  local  advantages  for 
operating,  owing,  generally,  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  those  who  have 
the  management. 

Mining  is  both  an  art  and  a science,  requir- 
ing theoretical  and  practical  knowledge;  and 
it  does  not  follow  that,  because  one  has  been 
a successful  dealer  in  dry  goods  or  gro- 
ceries, or  an  enterprising  manufacturer  oc- 
mechanic,  that  he  is  qualified  to  overlook  and 
direct  a large  mining  operation.  Those  super- 
visors are  often  of  more  importance  in  their 
own  estimation  than  profitable  to  the  stock- 
holders. It  would  he  better  to  let  that  be  done 
by  an  experienced  mining  engineer.  Such  are 
employed  in  England,  and  such  here  could  be 
obtained  for  far  less  money  than  is  frequently 
expected  by,  and  paid  i'or  such  services  to 
presidents  and  other  officers  of  comiianios. 
Money,  however,  is  realized  from  mining  in 
much  less  time  in  this  than  in  other  countries; 
and  when  an  operation  begins  to  pay  it  con- 
tinues to  do  so,  and  all  mistakes,  errors,  and- 
unwise  expenditures  are  soon  surmounted. 
Coal  should  be  a cash  article.  Cash  is  paid 
for  toll,  freight,  the  V’'sgs  of  the- miner,  and 

ip'ehses-;  ans-^rsfe  ' Imliisale 

purchaser  should  be  required  to  do  so.  H'e 
gets  his  money  down  from  the  consumer,  and 
yet,  often  suspends  and  withholds,  if  not  de- 
frauds the  coal  operator,  not  only  of  his  pro- 
fits, but  the  money  advanced  to  mine  and 
transport  the  coal. 


sual  floods  of  the  season,  so 
public  works  of  New  F ork,  north  and  wesi, 
have  swollen  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributa- 
ries almost  without  intermission,  and  have  de- 
layed 1‘epairs,  or  swept  them  off  before  well 
secured ; but  such  untow’ard  contingencies 
are  not  always  to  be  dreaded.  The  canal  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  will  furnish  transportation 
for  half  a million  of  tons  of  coal,  or  more, 
annually.  The  extension  of  the  Lackawanna 
and  Bloomsburg  railroad  to  Lanesboro’,  to 
connect  with  Albany  .and*  the  Lakes,  will 
doubtless  in  a short  time  be  made  ; a railroad 
along  the  Susquehanna  river  also,  and  a-gra- 
vitv  one  f^’om  these  valleys  to  New  York  city,_ 
and  other  roads, — thus  opening  thj^^r&ui 
north  and  west  of  our  country  to  these  cpal 
True,  this  trade  now  suffers,  like  all 


regions. 

others,  but  it  cannot  but  be  temporary  . 


If  the  thouj;hts  and  facts  above  hastily  w«t 


ten  are  just,  (I  think  they  cannot  be  ques 
tinned,)  an  obvious  inference  is,  that  tin 
owners  of  anthracite  coal  lands  should  no' 
willingly  part  with  them.  They  are  increasing 
in  value  far  more  than  the  interest  on  cost 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  wil 
pass  as  heir-looms  from  those  who  then  holt- 
them,  from  generation  to  generation.  Further, 
capital  seeking  investment  as  a perpetuity, 
could  not  be  placed  in  better,  if  so  good,  pro- 
perty. The  area  of  the  anthracite  of  this 
State  is  small,  though  the  deposit  inexhausti- 
ble. (The  elder  Silliman,  of  Yale  College, 
•speaking  of  the  depth,  thickness,  and  quantity 
of  the  coal  of  the  IFyoniing  or  Northern  an- 
thracite field,  uses  these  words;  “Except  as 
I i ' a matter  of  science,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
deciding  the  question,  for  the  amount  of  work- 
able coal  is  altogether  inexhaustible.”)  Much 
of  it  is  in  the  possession  of  those  who  need 
not,  and  will  not  sell , and  the  most  eligible 
parts  of,  the  remainder  will  soon  be,  in  like 
;manner,,secnred.  Such  lands  will  not  become 
cheaper,  and  the  present  pressure  has  not 
’HEKfe  .-tbEm  ,s.o. 

I could  here  add  many  cases  of  large  re- 
-Eeau&a.  derised  by  individuals  and  companies 
from  this  anthracite  coal  trade,  such  for  in- 
stance as  20,000,  70,000,  and  100,000  dollars 
a year,  paid  to  freeholders  in  mine  rents;  of 
individual  operators  making  as  much  ; and  the 
large  dividends  of  stock  companies,  managed 
with  skill  and  economy — but  these  are  gene- 
rally well  known. 

TYilli.vm  F.  Roberts,  Geologist. 
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. O " llE  'miTMS  Of  TBS  ireEAttJ. 

Poii^'lijrf,  Ifay  4, 1857. 

I'i  T ^ome  days  past  t fialrc  been  hert  pestts^my. 
self  in  rtlation  to  the  coal  busih^  for  1857,  and 
have  Bueceeded  in  obtaining  >. ha  I ia-lieve  to  be  the 
actual  condition  of  the  t^ad^  fc’the  research  I not 
only  discover  the  evidence  of  a abort  supply,  hu'; 
leeognize  the  facility  ^sh  crhich  t&e  consumer  is 
hnmhngged;  and  so  long  as  the  good  people  con- 
tinne  to  listen  to  the  stories  of  the  bogus  operator  in 
lands,  the  croakings  of  the  dealer,  who  has  not 
even  money  to  pay  the  freight,  and  the  ingeniana 
inventions  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  stock  market, 
so  long  will  they  be  forced  to  pay  from  $1  50  to  $2 
per  ton  for  the  amount  lhat  is  necessary  to  their 
business  or  comfort.  In  1853  the  repeal  of  the  dn‘y 
and  the  furore  in  relation  .o  Cumberland,  advanced 
the  price  from  $5  60  to  *7  50  per  ton,  and  notwith- 
standing the  Parker  Vei/i  and  New  Creek  explo- 
sions, you  have  this  jcir  precisely  the  same 
results  from  the  Delaware  and  Lackawana. 
last  year  they  premised  to  the  citizens 
, 600,000  tons,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
! ^t  they  despatched  50,000  tons  from  their  mines. 

; Nowtney  are  ont  with  the  promise  of  a million,  and 
^ihout  inquiring  into  tue  facts,  vaur  citizens  be-’ 
heve— at  least  they  say  so  through  their  bears— that 
tttywiU  get  every  ton  of  it.  But  as  the  entire 
vvilxesbarxe  region,  including  the  business  or  all  the 
; cntleto  to  the  trade,  produced  year  but  201  000 
: tons  over  the  prerfous  year,  it  is  likely,  nay,  i’t  is 
; certain,  from  the  interveuiog  mountain  they  will 

i year’s  production  more  than 

I 50,0G0  tons. 

j la  1850,  the  canals,  which  now  present  an  averatre 
eost  of  $10,000,000,  were  enlarged  to  their  present 
•ftpacity;  but  as  the  mining  operations  were  only 
on  a par  with  the  demand  of  the  market,  and  as  it 
requires  not  enly  time  and  a large  expeuditore  of  ....... 

money,  but  the  labor  of  at  least  2oo  scientific  men.  m i 
to  produce  100,000  tons  per  annum,  you  will  per-  I"'"’'®" 
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Onr  I!<u'vI.<iiiu>S  Corresponaeno. 

Uakrisburo,  Fa.,  May  2, 18S7.  ' 
ifiaSiqitury  and  Ett-t  SaUroad  Bm — Change  cf  .Va; 
the  Bdcd — Adicii  qf  the  Leffidaiiire — Trade  cf  PkUadel-' 
%,hia  L<x>;nvig  Vp—TTer  Speculatioe  Liherality — C^ 
EaOrof^d  Cr Amendments  to  (lie  State  Curii'ilMlion — 
Bca-J:  Charters. 

As  I predicted  in  my  last  letter,  the  supplement  to  Sun- 
bury  asd  lirie  Railroad  has  been  reconsidered,  and  to  day 
passed  by  a vote  of  49  to  43.  The  discossion  on  this  bill 
ha-s  been  an  animated  one,  and  every  possible  argument 
that  could  be  trumped  up,  both  for  and  against  it,  has 
been  brought  forward  in  the  debate.  The  opponents  of  the 
bill  have  succeeded  in  twice  defeating  it,  but,  like  a cat, 
■with  seven  lives,  they  h.ave  as  often  reconsidered  it,  and 
to-day  it  passed  the  lower  house  fiually  by  the  above  vote. 

Tills  bill  changes  the  name  of  the  said  railroad  to  Phila- 
delphia, Sunbury  and  Erie,  and  appropriates  three  millions 
of  the  bonds  secured  by  the  sale  of  the  main  line  of  the 
public  works,  under  the  act  recently  passed  the  House  for 
that  purpose.  No  action  has  been  taken  upon  this  hill  in 
the  ^enate  yet,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  what  the  fate  of 
the  bill  will  be  in  that  body. 

The  completion  of  this  road  is  an  important  measure  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  wilt  enable  that  city  to  com- 
pete with  New  York  for  the  trade  of  the  northern 
counties,  which  has  of  late  been  rolliug  into  New  York, 
and  develope  the  vast  resources  of  a number  of  those 
counties  which  arc  as  yet  almost  a wilderness,  as  well  as 
open  a direct  communication  by  railroad  from  Philadelphia 
I to  the  great  lakes.  No  measure  has  been  before  the  I.egis- 
*■  lature  this  winter  (the  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  main  line  e.K- 
~|  cepted)  in  which  the  people  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  State  are  more  deeply  interested,  and  no 
measure  has  called  here  so  large  a class  of  lobbyists;  the 
lobbies  have  been  completely  infested  with  jobbers,  con- 
tractors and  speculators  of  all  sorts,  ever  since  the  bill  has 
been  under  consideration. 

The  friends  of  this  road  now  assert,  if  this  act  becomes 
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o visit  the 


Ra  law,  that  the  entire  length  of  the  road  will  be  completed 
within  two  ycar!5  Thp.  Arp^tinn  nf  thi.5  ronrt  ha.i;  hppn 


The  erection  of  this  road  has  been 
, talked  of  for  years,  and  under  their  original  charter  a piece 
4 of  read  bore  and  there  has  been  created ; but  no  extra 
' effort  has  been  made  to  push  it  forward. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  a road  that  would  add  largel.v  to  the 
and  commerce  of  Phiiadelphia,  yet  that  city  has 
irsucd  the  same  narrow  minded  course  fnat  has  been 


e*ive  that  the  chance  is  decidedly  against  an  in  her  in  measures  that  would  de 

leased  sunplyin  1857.  Since  1850  the  inrr«isA'  velope  the  rciources  of  the  intorior  of  the  Slate.  She  has 

: An  Qoir^i*-47i  \ _•  .'  , - . - bppn  nnipflv  siltincr  tlfiwn  nnlil  seos  tLat  thp  pntftrnri-4f 


to  the  SchtTyifcill  canal  is’  precisely  125  774‘toM  i;  ^een  quietly  sitting  down  until  she  se^  that  the  enterprise 
^ Leh’ jh  70 ‘’*'1  A ’ ,cf  New  York  city  IS  reaching  forth  her  great  arms  and 


Mnnmj  on  the  Lehigh  70,824,  and 


±)u>  Tiiio— ^fi  I =“  on  ar*l  drawing  to  that  city  the  immonso  wealth  that  liesslum- 

loe  Vfiawae  ana  Hadson,  inctuding  the  nro-  i. .t- i~,i.i — i„..  

of  the  — 1-  c— . V 


.p  , o ' i....-  heringinthe  northern  counties.  Awaking  at  last  to  an 

Ircnnsylyania  Coal  Company,  the  fpi  appreciation  other  interest,  she  is  now  turning  her  atten- 
wk't  tons.  Ibis  result,  while  it  tiOD  to  the  completion  of  this  road,  which  her  interest 

llMllte  the  slow  orto-iiotu  operation  at  the  mines  6 demanded  should  have  been  done  long  ago.  If  this  bill 
h B^ot  very  enconraging  to  the  parties  who  are  ’ 


dnet  of 
Itoemse 


passes  the  other  branch  of  the  Leginldtare  and  receivis 


HO  increase  from  these 


* fore  cerUin  ;re  can  xxwhu  l- 

several  somces,  and  as  t^.e  laat  yearns  derangecaenfe 
seived  caly  to  check  the  improvement  iit  the  mines 
and  M a mine  prodndng  60,000  tons  per  annum  can- 
Bot  ^ put  IB  full  opetaiion  under  three  years’  labor, 


ff  ' 


fjj  An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  passenger  railways 
in  a number  of  the  streets  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
also  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  will  p.os.s 
the  flenate  at  an  early  day.  Again  is  the  Quaker  Oty  fol- 
j'lqwing  the  example  of  the  Empire  City  in  procuring  a way 
for  its  numerous  denizens  to  pass  to  and  from  their  places 
of  business.  This  project  met  with  a severe  opposition  on 
the  part  of  a portion  of  the  Piuladelphia  delegation. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Slate  comstitution  have 

I or..»  1 uuc  ic  \ passed  bcih  branches  of  the  Legislature,  auJ  wiilbenow 

cai^,  ana  on  me  BCui ware  and  Lackawana,  if  they  IlU'  submitted  to  the  peopisatihe  October  election  for  their 

I TWl  lEqu.ra  0.  their  “next  door  neighbors,” the  '1  • 1 rejection  or  approval.  The.=>e  amendments  pa>.sed  in  pre- 

I Fennsylvania  Coal  Company — they  will  learn  the  cisely  the  .same  form  that  they  did  both  branches  of  the 
I met  that  at  the  end  of  the  next  seven  years  thev  Legislature  last  winter,  and  have  now  only  to  receive  the 

, may  be  in  a condiaon  forthe  trananortation  of  ahont  endorsement  of  a majority  of  the  voters  to  become  a part 

I 600,000  tons.  This  amount, ho veverVia  based UPOQ  and  parcel  of  that  instrument.  Our  cori.stituti,an  requires 


JOT  may  say  to  your  reader  that  the  chance  for  a 
Mort  supply  m 1%7  is  now  a prominent  feature  in 
tte  trade.  On  the  Lehigh  Vdley  road,  from  the 
facts  as  stated,  the  product  must  he  taken  from  the 
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comparative  effi- 
id  prisons,  and  to 
r any,  and  if  any, 
»nomy  of  the  said 
in^  the  convicts  ; 
nents  of  the  laws 


I & doable  track  road,  trith  an  entire  renewal  0 
I one  in  operation. 


the 


™ thehigtoiyof  the 
past,  Md  as  they  reveal  some  cations  lessons  in  re- 
lation to  the  production  of  coal,  I can  only  say  that 
sinOT  the  ^h.^h  VaBey  read  is  !a  a progressive 
eta.e,  and  the  Eeadiiig,  from  its  grades  and  posi- 
uon,  pi'c^nta  an  almost  unlimited  capacitv/ tho 
stockholders  of-  tbs  several  cunaia 
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capacity,'  tie 

great  fools  to  enOTunter  the  expen^^f  Mottw 
onlargement  until  the  railroads  had  attained  their  i 
present  condition  of  the  Beading  im 
the  estimated  capacity  Is  4,000,000  of  tons:  and  m “ 
a similar  c^dition,  under  similar  expenditure,  may  SOI 
on  fro  Lehigh  TaUey,  it  wiU  not  ' ,, 
trouble  your  readers  with  the  facts  ’Ot) 
Coal,  it  is  now  understoDd  : 

^ looomotive  power,  nor 

“ which  nature  has  inf 

y |t  by  thewwhHS  or  hopes  of  spec^^ 

, fof  1856  yon  will  sOT 

• taken  to  the  city 

•Bd  the  «mptj  ^ returned  to  the  mines  for  $135  iV 
per  mile,  and  at  a cost  of  35.2  cents 
gjrtwL  This  fact,  ^th  another,  that  a single 
ftT<6rftg€8  tlireo  t^rips  per  week,  and  eivea  to 

S*6  OTM^  1,236  to^  Ur  week.  tS”^ 

. and  rf  contrasted  witb  the  ^ 

I: — 


J qnea- 
pelaware  and 


^ distance  is  131  mfleat  and  , 
to  120  tons,  wi^only  ? k 
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parcel  01  mat  in.'tri;ment.  iiur  coruiiituti.an  requires 
that  all  amendments  to  the  couititution  shall  pass  both 
branches  of  the  legi-latiire  in  two  successive  sessions, .and 
then  be  submitted  to  the  people,  and  if  approved  by  them 
shall  then  be  a portion  of  the  constitution.  Those  re- 
quirements have  been  gone  through  with,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Uie  latter. 

Tljorearc  four  ar.icn.lmonts  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple. Tie  first  relates  entirely  to  the  contracting  of  debts 
and  the  dishursement  of  the  same.  Under  this  amend- 
nieut,  no  State  debt  whatever  shall  he  created  on  behalf 
ct  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  such  ns  are  neces-sai-y 
for  the  paying  of  the  casual  failure  in  the  revenues  of  the 
State,  to  repel  inva-ion,  suppress  iiLsurrectiou,  defend  toe 
State  in  war,  or  to  l■•'.deem  the  outst.andicg  debts  of  tue 
Cbmmonwcalth.  It  also  provides  for  the  tiayment  of  the 
present  State  debt  by  the  creation  of  a sinking  fund,  which 
shall  be  enough  to  pay  the  interest  accruing  on  such  debt, 
and  annually  reduce  the  principal  thereof  by  a sum  not 
lese  than  two  hm.dted  an.l  lifty  thon.sand,  dollai-s.  Secti'tn 
fifih  cf  the  same  amendment  fixes  that  the  credit  of  the 
Commonwealth  snail  not  in  any  manner  he  pledged  or 
leaned  to  any  individual  company,  corpioration  or  associa- 
tion , nor  shall  tne  ComraouweiUth  hereafter,  hoqomo  a 
joint  owner  or  stockholder  in  any  comnsny,  ai^ciatioB  or 
corporation. 

The  second  am:en.dment  refers  njofely  to  the  divisions  of 
counties:  the  tliiid  to  the  State  tepresentaiion,  and  the 
fourth  gives  the  Legislature  power  to  alter,  revoke  or 
amend  anyrb.rter  of  in.-.orpnratian  hereafter  conmrrcd, 
under  special  or  general  iaa', 

.4  grat  anxi  uy  is  maiiitVtcd  amongst  those  whi  have 
sectired  the  pa.ssage  of  bank  chatter-s  as  ti  what  course 
toe  Governor's  will  pursue,  lie  is  now  having  qnits  a fea-t 
o.  er  them,  tbeie  being  upwards  of  fifty  that  have  psu-sed. 
Tfee  Governor's  indepet  dent,  non-communicaiive  coin'-ie  on 


'COOtM^^  ia  4204  Tl  onrlki  ’*^'^**  .that  subject,  keeps  the  friends  of  the  difl'erent  biili  in  hot 

Atf  fie  ^ly  to^e  ^ uamr.  Ever?  message  from  the  Governor  to  both  branchei 

dmand  of  the  market,  i 


I®  ®’^»2,476  tons.^d'S^t4i 

)5P,  you  most  send  in  your  orders  if  you 

w^<«M^wilI  require  a shinment  ^ 1 
>*»ihe  naiaace  ol  the  season.  ' . 
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water.  LN-err 
tj  n #tc  Le^uSlaiure  is  watched  with  great  interest. 
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^that  tnean'rame  valuable  documents  and  information.  In  reference,  also,  to  the 
best  emplo)ynent  of  fhe  prisoners,  and  in  connection  thefe\yith  to  the  future  lo- 
CEttion  of  one  of  the  prisons,  we  have  personally  visited  00(3”,  examined  different 

for  such  location,  as  is  hereafter  mentioned. 

From  these  sources,  a considerable  mass  of  facts  has  been  brought  together; 
the  result  of  which,  with  our  conclusions  from  them,  it  will  now  be  our  aim  to 
present  to  the  legislature,  with  the  utmost  conciseness  in  our  power. 


To  tlm^‘(ithat  our  observations  may  be  more  readily  referred  to,  and  better 
u^eUf^p^t^y  are  classed  under  the  following  general  heads,  namely : 

1.  Of  the  .situation  and  construction  of  the  two  prisons,  and  their  respective 
^ntages'atid  disadvantages  in  that  respect. 

2.  Of  the  accounts,  expenditures,  earnings,  and  present  economy  of  the  two 
prisons,  and  the  present  expense  of  them  to  the  state' 

3.  Of  the  government,  rules  and  discipline  of  the  two  prisons,  and  the  com- 
parative efficacy  of  the  respective  systems  adopted  in  them.. 
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4.  Of  the  utmost  practicable  earnings  and  economy  of  the  state  prisons,  and 
herein  of  the  question,  whether  a state  prison  can  be  made  to  defray  all  its  own 
expenses  of  every  kind. 

5.  Of  the  laws  against  crimes,  considered  with  reference  to  prevention,  de- 
tection, reparation  and  punishment ; of  the  principles  upon  which  different  sys- 
tems of  penal  laws  operate  to  protect  society,  and  that  none  can  fully  attain 
that  object  ; of  the  comparative  efficacy  of  different  modes  of  punishment,  and 
herein  of  solitary  confinement,  with  and  without  labor,  and  with  different  de- 
grees of  privation  : and  of  the  actual  attainable  benefit  of  the  laws  against 
crimes. 

6.  Of  the  pardoning  power,  and  its  liability  to  abuse. 

7.  Whether  the  New-York  prison  should  be  altered  or  rebuilt  on  its  present 
site,  or  a new  prison  built  elsewhere ; with  estimates  of  the  expense  of  each. 

8.  Of  the  alterations  and  amendments  of  the  laws  respecting  the  state  pri- 
sons ; — a bill  reported. 

I.  Concerning  fhe  construction  of  the  two  prisons. 


First — Of  that  at  Auburn. 
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This  prison  was  begun  ill  me  year  i«J7,  and  has  cost  probably  about 
$300,000.  It  is  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  a hollow  square,  enclosed  by  a 
w^all  of  2000  feet  in  extent,  being  500  feet  on  each  side,  and,  for  the  most  part, 

35  feet  in  height.  Within  the  outer  walls,  and  nearest  the  eastern  front,  is  a 
buildino-,  the  central  parts  of  which  are  occupied  for  offices  and  keepers’  apart- 
ments, and  from  w hich  extend  two  wings  to  the  north  and  south,  for  the  confine- 
ment  of  the  prisoners. 

Of  the  centre  building,  the  basement  story  contains  a kitchen  and  pantries 
for  the  use  of  the  keeper.  The  first  story  contains  the  office,  inspectors’  room, 
pantries,  and  the  main  hall  of  entrance  to  the  building.  The  second  story  has 
two  parlors,  two  bed  rooms,  and  a sitting  room,  over  the  hall ; all  of  them  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  keeper.  The  attic  story  has  five  finished  rooms, 
at  present  out  of  use. 
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THE  BERGEN  TUNNEL. 

Oar  readers- "will  doubtless  recollect  that,  in  the 
latter  part  of  tie  year  1855,-'  the  Erie  Eailroad  Com- 
pany endeavored  to  obtain  the  new  right  of  way 
for  their  road,  to  the  present  ferry  by  private  pur- 
chase, and  before  the  object  fur  wiich  the  land  was 
obtained  could  be  inown  by  tSe  Legislature.  The 
attempt  was  entirely  Euccessfal.  The  land  was 
purchased  in  the  name-  of  the  President  of 
the  road,  Homer  Eamsdell,  and  was  immediate- 
ly transferred  to  the  Long  Dock  Company  at 
the  original  cost.  The  Legislature  of  New-Jer- 
sey,  in  the  Winter  of  1855  and  1856,  granted  unani- 
mously  a charter  to  the  Long  Dock  Company,  with 
liberal  po-wer,  by  which  they  vrere  authorized  to  make 
a tunnel  through  Bergen  Hill,  as  it  would  not  only  be 
verj- beneficial  to  Eew-York,  but  be  the  means  of 
uniting  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  together;  also  to  fill 
in  along  the  Hudson,  construct  docks  and  buildings, 
and  make  and  establish  a Eailroad  Perry.  The 
Company  was  immediately  organized,  and  a large 
amount  of  stock  tubscribed,  and  all  necessary 
arrangements  made  for  going  on  with  the  vrork. 
The  Company  called  J.  H.  Malloy,  esq.,  who  ’ 
Lad  elarge  of  the  two  contracts  on  the  Hudson 
Elver  Eailroad.  Many  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  tunneling  could  not  he  done  under  sis  years, 
and  that  iu  the  end  the  Company  would  be  seriously 
out  of  pocket.  Mr.  Malloy,  however,  informed  them 
li  st  a tunnel  could  be  put  through  the  hill  within  two 
years’  time,  and  that  he  should  not  have  the  least  hesi- 
tancy in  undertaking  the  job.  His  proposition  was  im- 
mediately accepted,  and  the  contract  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  on  the  28t&  of  May,  1855.  Bonds  were  also 
given  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  for  the  satisfactory 
perfomiance  of  the  contract  within  the  time  specified. 
On  the  4th  of  June  the  Company  assembled  at  the 
east  approach,  where  an  opening  speech  was  made  by 
the  President,  H.  Eamsdell,  esq.,  which  was  responded 
to  in  a happy  manner  by  the  Mayor  of  Hudson  City.. 
The  next  day  the  work  commenced.  About  J^O  la- 
borers were  hired  to  sick  the  shafts,  of  which  there  are 
eight  in  number,  at  about  an  equal  distance  apart, 
the  tunnel  being  driven  each  way.  This  arrange- 
ment divides  the  distance  to  be  run,  so  that  each 
gang  has  to  make  250  feet  of  the  length  of  the  tunffel. 
By  the  1st  of  August  the  whole  eight  weu-e  in  acti^ 
cpcratic'B.  Their  progress  per  day  was  about  snx  feet, 
and  by  the  10th  of  December  they  commenced  tun- 
neling. Since  that  time  they  have  made  won^, 
derful  progrese,  aversging  seven  feet  a day.  It  was 
thought  by  Mr.  Malloy  that  when  they  arrived  at  the 
required  depth,  the  rock  would  be  of  a sofeer  nature. 
But  it  appears  that  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  so.  The 
rock  is  of  the  hardest  kind,  and  known  as  the  trap 
rock  similar  to  the  Pali? ades  rock.  They,  however, 
pushed  the  work  forward  until  the  17th  of  last  March, 
when  a strike  arose  for  more  v/ages,  which  led  to  a 
fight  between  the  Coikonians  and  Ear-Dowcers.  This 
delayed  the  work  for  about  one  month,  owing  to  tiie 
necessity  of  putting  on  green  hands.  However,  since 
that  time  everything  has  gone  on  well  and  there  is  not 
a doubt  but  the  work  will  be  finished  -vithip  the  time 
specified.  The  tunnel  is  entirety  straight,  and  is  4,31T 
feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  rock  cutting  at  the  approach- 
es. The  excavation  is  to  be  23feethigh  and  30  feet  wide. 
M;.  Malloy  has  now  driven  about  36,000  lineal  feet  of 
heading,  and  a good  portion  of  the  tunnel  is  completed. 
The  heading  is  driven  akng  the  upper  part  of  the 
tunnel  ahonl  8 feet  high  and  20  wide.  The  hill  is 
cinite  uniform  in  bight,  and  is  admitted  to  he  about  100 
fiet  above  tide- water.  In  fact,  the  whole  -work  is 
urged  forward  with  great  energy,  day  and  night. 

On  Tuesday  we  oalled  upon  the  contractor,  in  Hudson 
City,  end  found  him  diligently  at  work  in  his  quiet  oflS-ce 
on  Main  street.  After  stating  our  business,  Mr.  Malloy 
invited  ns  to  visit  the  different  shafts.  On  arriving  at 
the  west  approach  we  found  a gang  of  twenty-five 
woikmen  busily  engaged  in  blasting.  Thus  far  they 
hav^  penetrated  about  two  hundred  feet  into  the  rock, 
and  expect  to  meet  shaft  Eo,  2 in  about  tv/o  weeks. 
The  rock  at  this  end  is  of  a softer  nature  than  at  the 
east  approach ; therefore  they  are  enabled  to  make 
gTFffter  headway.  Within  the  past  week  several 
pieces  have  fallen  down  from  overhead,  and  the  work- 
men arc  obliged  to  keep  a good  lookout;  On  Saturday 
laa  au  Kshman  named  McElroy  was  instantly  killed 
by  tlj»falliEg  of  a large  piece  upon  him,  crushing  him 
meet  horribly.  He  was  buried  on  Sunday.  The  con- 
tamtor  infiatmed  ns  that  he  should  he  obliged  to  chisel 
E off  smooth,  t.o  as  to  make  it  safe  for  tfavel. 


then prpcee^S-^o^shaft  No.  2,  Md  were  lowered 
down  one  hundren  feet  in  a tub  by  means  of  a sta- 
tionary engine,  placed  there  for  hoisting  up  the  blasted 
rock.  Attached  to  the  engine  is  a blower,  for  the  pur 
poe'e  of  forcing  down  pure  .air;  otherwise  it  would  be 
impoBsihle  for  the  men  tiTwork,  owing  to  the  im/uri^ 
of  the  atmosphere.  We  immediately  experienced  a 
ciange,  comitTg  S we  did  from  where  the  thermometer 
was  up  to'^89°.  We,  however,  groped  oar  way  along 
with  a lighted  candle  some  two  hundred  feet,  to  where 
the  workmen  were  at  work  drilling,  and  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  minutes  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  ex- 
changing salutations  with  the  workmen  engaged 
on  the  shaft  No.  3.  Shafts  Nos.  2 and  3 are  the  first 
that  have  met  as  yet.  The  contractor  some  time  ago 
offered  a prize  of  $50  to  whichever  gang  should  meet 
first.  The  prize,  of  course,  was  awarded  to  the  work- 
men in  shaft  No.  2,  they  havingmet  on  Tuesday  at  9J. 
Alter  being  in  the  lower  regions  for  three-quarters  of 
J an  hour,  we  placed  ourselves  in  the  tub,  and  .were  soon 
raised  into  daylight.  We  found  the  work  progressing 
rapidly  at  the  various  other  shafts,  and  then  proceeded 
^ to  the  east  approach,  where  all  the  stone  which  is 
y taken  out  of  the  middle  shafts  is  placed  upon  cars,  and 
I brought  to  this  point  and  lowered  down  by  an  indined 
I plane  and  drawn  by  a locomotive  to  the  Long  Dock, 
j and  dumped  overboard  for  fiUing  in.  The  Company 
own  thirty-five  acres  below  high-water  mark,  which 
they  are  now  filling  up  very  rapidly.  When  the  docks 
are  completed,  they  will  extend  more  than  1,000  feet 
along  the  river,  whore  there  is  28  feet  of  water,  thereby 
affciding  facilities  to  vessels  of  large  class  to  load 
and  unload.  Property  in  the  vicinity  which  could  have 
been  bought,  three  years  ago,  for  one  hundred  dollars 
a lot,  cannot  be  pm-chased  now  for  a thousand  doUai’s. 
DonhtLss,  within  three  years’  time  it  will  all  be  built 
up,  and  besoir  e the  busiest  part  of  Jersey  City.  When 
the  cars  by  the  Erie  Eailroad  can  reach  the  river  by 
tills  route,  they  will  save  one  inile  of  diftanee  between 
the  slaughter  house  and  the  Duane-street  depot.  It 
wifi  also  save  operating  the  cars  over  a rise  of  60  feet 
above  tide,  beside  some  300  feet  of  curvature,  and 
twenty  minutes  of  time.  This  -will  tend  to  place  the* 
Erie  Eailroad  in  a better  position  as  respects  the 
freighting  business  of  the  WesL'  L opens  the  line  to 
Jersey  City  direct,  without,  the  possibili.iy  of  shutting 
u^'the  freight -Ira'fiSTn  the  ice  between  New- York  and 
Piermont. 
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iHthe  first  tier  of  cells;  110  of  them  3 feet 
of  7 feet  by  7.  The  second  tier  of  cells, 
as  the  first;  the  third  tier  the  same  in 
ier  the  same ; and  a fifth  tier  the  same  : — - 
nent  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  deemed  pro- 
ire,  the  hospital  in  present  use,  being  39 
14  feet,  and  a medical  shop  of  11  by  19 


e and  flourishing  village  of  iiiibiirn;  in  a 
and  so  far  it  is  eligibly  located.  But  it  is 

tion,  Qd  fhp  Flrip  nnnnl,  which  has  been 

;ses  it  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles.  In 
t is  without  the  important  advantage  ot  a 
le  prisoners;  which  we  consider  a very 
I be  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  re- 


the  south  wall  of  this  prison  ; and  the  es- 
ter, from  an  unfailing  spring,  for  drink  and 
•e  constructed  in  the  yard  of  the  prison, 
3 bathe  at  stated  times,  and  the  water  of 
imanner  as  to  cleanse  the  common  sink, 


le  inside  of  the  outer  wall,  fronting  to- 
•leted,  form  a continued  range  of  shops  of 
ry  shop  is  visible  from  it. 


. * 


As  the  cells  in  the  north  wing,  are  more  fhan  sufficient  Jo  lodge  the'  present 
number  of  prisoners,  the  south  wing  has  become  comparatively  useless"'  Should 
it  become  desirable  from  any  increased  number  of  prisoners,  tb'^l^ave  more  cells., 
the  south  wir'ig  might  (though  not  without  considerable  expense)  be  altered 
for  that  purpohC ; according  to  one  of  the  plans  hereafter  mentioned,  in  respect 
to  the  New- York  prison.  This  prison  might  then  hold  about  1,100  convicts; — 
Annexed  to  this  report,  is  a ground  plan  marked  A.  of  this  prison ; on  which 
also  is  a figure  intended  to  represent  more  perfectly,  the  arrangements  of  the 
cells  in  the  north  wing. 

Second — Of  the  state  prison  at  New-York. 

This  prison  was  begun  in  1796,  and  is  believed  to  have  cost  about  $300,000.. 
ft  is  placed  within  what  has  now  become  a compact  part  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  upon  a piece  of  land  containing  four  acres,  exclusive  of  some  additional 
ground,  which  has  been  gained  by  building  a wharf.  The  shnpo  of  ib©  ground, 
is  not  exactly  rectangular,  bui  somewUat  oDiique  or  rhomboidal. 

The  prison  is  built  upon  the  general  plan  of  a hollow  sqeare ; but  it  is  not 
perfectly  such,  as  the  wings  are  composed  of  parts,  some  of  which  project  from 
20  to  30  feet  beyond  the  others.  There  is  a centre  budding  of  about  59  by 
64  feet;  to  which  are  attached  two  wings, extending  the  one  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  south,  37  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide.  From  these,  in  a north- 
westerly direction,  there  are  ex|^ded,  both  from  the  north  and  south  ends  of 
the  wings,  three  buildings  on  each  side.  The  first  on  the  south,  is  35  by  47 
feet,  or  thereabouts  ; and  the  same  arrangement  is  observed  on  the  north,  form- 
ing in  the  whole,  nine  buildings  irregularly  joined  together. 

Centre  Building.  The  basement  story  of  this  building  contains  in  front,  two 
rooms  about  21  feet  square,  and  a hall."  These  rooms  are  occupied,  one  as  a 
kitchen,  and  the  other  as  a mess-room  for  the  keepers.  The  rear  of  this  story 
is  about  21  by  59  feet,  and  is  occupied  as  store  rooms  for  provisions. 


First  storij.  The  front  contains  two  rooms  21  feet  square,  and  pantries.  One 
of  these  rooms  is  occupied  as  an  office,  and  the  other  by  the  keepers.  The 
rear  IS  the  keeper’s  hall,  and  contains  an  office  where  the  writing  assigned  to 
the  convict  clerks  is  performed. 

Second  story.  The  front  contains  two  rooms,  and  a bed-room  occupied  by 
the  principal  keeper;  and  in  the  rear  are  lodging-rooms  for  the  assistant 
keeners. 

A 

South  wing — Building  JVo.  1.  The  basement  story  contains  5 rooms  of  12  by 
18  feet ; the  first  story  contains  5 rooms  of  12  by  18  feet,  and  the  second  story 
the  same. 


Building  jyo.  2.  The  basement  story  contains  one  large  room  of  30  feet  6 
inches  by  5 1 feet  8 inches,  and  is  occupied  as  the  mess-room  for  the  convicts. 
The  second  story  contains  one  large  room  of  like  dimensions,  occupied  as  a 
shoemaker’s  shop. 


Building  JYo.  3.  The  basement  story  contains  four  rooms  of  12  by  18  feetf 
the  first  and  second  story  each  contain  the  . . , 


PASACHtiTK  FOK  MINES  —The  method  of  de- 
sc6DdiDz  iulo  mines  by  ladders  is  yety  fatlgiilng • 

r,  .1  T •»/.  . rnL  -L  A A • and  in  consequence  baskets  attached  to  a jope  are 

Building  JVo.  4.  The  basement  story  is  C generally  med.  should  the  rope  ^eak,  the  men  in 
the  first  story  contains  seven  cells,  5 leet  6 gmeeis  have  proposed 

''  evil,  ai  d among  the  best  is  the  s.iety  cage  oi  nir. 

Fourdriner,  of  England.  A Belgian  cnvineer  has 

, . r%  .1  T -a/*  -t  mi.  1.  recently  proposed  a kind  of  cage,  so  that  Tf  the  rope 

JVorth  wing— Building  JVo  1 . The  \a8errbmaks,  us^top^^^^^^  ^Ye^oniy 

18  feet ; the  first  and  second  story  each  coFoW^ot^tothis^isth^^^^^^^^ 

have  occurred  to  many  inronants.  who  have  at- 

I tempted  to  descend  in  them  — Scientific  ArneriMn. 

'1  Nbw  Post  Office.- A*new  post- ofSee  has  been  ^ 

established  at  Belanco,  Burlington  coun'y,  . 

I and  IWiceUh  Dobbins  Is  appointed  poa. master.  ^ 


.ns 


Bv 


..(  4 ) 

BuMngM.  2.  The  basement  story  is  30  feet  6 inches  by  50  feet,  and  Is 
dividers  intci; I wd  rbSrris,  and^^pi^'d  by  the  femalb  cdhvict^;  The  remainder 
of  this  building  is  occupied  as  a chapel,  and  is  about  36  feet  6 inches  by  ^ 
fbet. 

Bu^Jng  JVo.  3.  .The  basement  story  contains  four  rooms  12  by  18  feet? 
one  m them  is  occupied  as  the  apothec^ary’s  shop,  and  three  of  them  as  lodging 
rooms  for  theconyijcts.  The  hall  of  this  story  is  used  as  a kitchen  for  the  hospitaL 
The  first  story  contains  four  rooms  12  by  18  feet,  and  they  are  occupied  as  the 
hospital:  the  second  story  contains  four  rooms  12  by  18  feet. 

Building  JVo.  4.  The  basement  story  is  occupied  as  store  and  lumber  rooms  j 
the  first  story  contains  seven  cells,  5 feet  by  8 feet  each. 

The  wall  of  the  prison  encloses  about  thgree  acres  of  land.  The  workshops 
are  disconnected  with  the  wall,  and  are  placed  in  the  yard  of  the  prison. 
These  shbp^  have  been  huill  from  thne  Jo^time,  as  the  business  of  the^rison 
increased,  or  occasion  required ; and  tEere  is,  theretore,  neither  orde^hor  W 
ran^^ement  observed  in  their  situation  or  structure.  Some  are  substantial  brick 
buildings,  while  others  are  mere  sheds  of  wood;  some  only  one  story,  and  oth- 
ers two  stories  high.  A ground  plan  of  the  whole  is  herewith  presented,  mark- 
ed B. 

The  site  of  this  building  is  in  many  respects  favorable : being  bounded  by 
the  Hudson  river  on  the  one  side,  there  is  afforded  as  much  facility  for  carrying 
off  the  filth  of  the  place,  as  can  be  without  a fresh-water  stream.  The  watep 
for  drink  and  culinary  purposes  is  good,  and  may  be  obtained  in  abundance, 
though  not  with  the  same  ease  as  at  Auburn ; as  here  it  must  be  drawn  from 
wells  sunk  within  the  precincts,  while  there  it  is  brought  from  a spring  by  con- 
duits, to  the  prison  yard.  The  whole  of  this  edifice  is  illy  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses intended  ; and  unless  the  state  will  authorise  an  alteration  of  the  interior, 
or  will  erect  another  upon  a more  improved  plan,  we  may  look  in  vain  for'^the 
results  so  anxiously  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  the  penitentiary  system.  ' 

The  interior  accommodations  for  confining  more  than  600  convicts  in  this 
prison,  consist  of  fifty-four  rooms  of  12  by  18  feet;  in  each  of  which  there  are 
locked  up  at  night  from  twelve  to  fifteen  persons.  This  is  a fact  upon  which 
we  need  not  enlarge.  The  ruinous  consequences  of  confining  several  prisoners 
in  the  same  room,  are  now  universally  understood  and  deplored.  We  believe 
that  we  do  but  repeat  the  common  sentiment  of  all  well  informed  men,  when  we 
say,  that  as  long  as  this  measure  is  necessary,  our  state  prison  at  New-York 
can  be  no  other  than  a college  of  vice  and  criminality;  an  institution  where 
criminals  are  collected,  not  for  seclusion,  but  for  society ; where  there  must 
therefore  prevail  a train,  of  common  sentiment,  founded  upon  the  sense  of  com- 
mon rrirninality  : where  vice  gives  the  fashion  to  opinion,  and  every  tendency  to 
reformation  is  laughed  out  of  countenance  ; ana  wmere  me  inexpert  are  made 
more  vicious,  and  the  vicious  are  hardened,  and  all  the  arts  of  criminality  stu- 
died and  diffused  with  most  disastrous  effect. 


11.  Of  the  accounts.,  expenditures.,  earnings,  and  present  economy  of  the  two  Prisons^ 
and  the  present  annual  expense  of  them  to  the  state. 


A WEEK  AMONG  THE  COAL  MINES. 


Leaving  Great  Bend  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  Del- 
Rvare,  Lackawanna  and  Weatem  Railroad  leads,  hy  a 
route  of  less  than  fifty  miles,  to  the  northernmost  of 
Mt  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal-fields.  The  oonntry 
through  which  it  leads  is  generally  wild ; after  passing 
f Jfew-Milford,  about  seven  miles  from  Great  Bend,  the 
load  follows  a narrow  valley,  in  many  places  almost  a 
de  gorge  or  ravine,  rocky  and  densely  wooded,  imtil  op- 
|K)eite  Montrose,  and  the  same  general  character  of 
country  to  the  Tunkhannock.  There  we  see  some 
fertile  valleys  and  good-looking  hill-foms,  but,  going 
(southward,  the  country  becomes  rugged  again,  and 
the  dividing  ridge  south  of  the  Tunkhannock  Valley 
is  crossed^it  the  simimit  by  a tunnel  of,  I should  th^, 
1,000  or  1,500  feet  in  length.  The  hills  grow  higlieib  as 
the  Lackawanna  Valley  is  approached,  and  steep, 
precipitous  bluffs  bound  the  deep  gorge  called  Legget’s 
Gap,  through  which^he  railroad  enters  this  great  bdal- 
basin?  This  is,  in  fact,  a part  of  the  Wyoming  yahay 
—-the  Lackawanna  running  through  , it  for  half  its 
length,  till,  near  Pittston,  the  Susquehanna  breaks 
into  it  through  its  bounding  mountaih-ridge,  and  re-'ij] 
ceives  the  minor  stream,  with  which  it  flows  on  past  ' 
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Cl«p,  and  leaves  the  valley.  The  entire  length  of  the 
basin,  including  the  Lackawanna  Valley  and  its  pro- 
longation hy  AVyoming,  is  some  sixty  miles,  and  it 
breadth  perhaps  an  average  of  four  or  five — its  sur- 
ngl-  face  (ex<^pt  the  river  meadows  nearT^yoming)  gently 
QQj- 40ndnlating  or  hilly,  and  the  mountain  ranges  which 
n border  it  being  long,  sti-aight  ridges,  running  N.  E 
»OU'*nd  S.  W.  with  the  general  direction  of  the  Ap- 
ranges.  The  examinations  of  the  brothers 
Kogers,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Snrvey,  lead 
vs  to  believe  that  the  rocks  of  this  regien,  with  their 
CO U intervening  coal  strata,  originally  le\rel  in  position, 
were  crumpled  and  folded  into  their  present  form  of 
alternate  basins  and  ridges  by  the  same  tremendous 
eooTulsions  or  slow  changes  which  crowded  up  the  Al- 
leghany ranges;  and  that,  since  then,  the  action  of 
r diluvial  and  atmospheric  agencies  have  worn  away 
. the  upper  or  coal-bearing  strata  on  most  of  the  liigh 
IMG  I vnd  exposed  points,  leavidg  them  only  in  the  troughs 
cr  depressions  sheltered  between  the  mountain-ranges. 

Of  the  three  such  basins  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  the 
"Wyoming  coal-field  is  the  most  northern  and  the 
largest.  Prom  side  to  side  it  is  filled  with  the  coal- 
sneasures — a series  of  slate  and  sandstone  strata  here 
eome  700  feet  thick,  and  having  about  eight  layers  of 
ly  S'  coal  from  four  to  fourteen  feet  in  thickness,  interstrati- 
p fied  among  them.  The  Carbondale  mines  lie  in  the  up- 
j>er  part  of  the  valley ; lower  down,  near  where  the  rail- 
road enters  through  Legget’s  Gap,  is  Scranton,  a busy 
A town,  which  shows  the  suddenness  of  its  growth  in  the 
for  which  still  remain  iu  the  streets,  and  the  free 

1 vse  of  capital  in  the  large  and  substantial  buildings  f 
The  mines  are  not  yet  very  extensively  L 
trad  ■worked  just  here,  but  will  yield  immense  quantities  of  h 
be  a liie  railroad  facilities  for  transportation  are  1 

, complete.  The  increase  of  value  iu  farms  has  been 
GQ  I'  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  sj>eculation  in  coal-) 
lands.  Farmers  who  bought  many  years  since,  at  $10  , 

"1  .j.  fier  acre,  are  now  offered  from  $250  to  $500.  Large 
^ coal  estates  are  owned  by  the  railroad  and  iron  qpm- 
by  t panics,  which  employ  about  2,000  hands — the  latter 
having  extensive  furnaces  and  rolling-mills.  At  the 
fni'naces,  I recognissed  the  familiar  volitic  iron  ore  of 
Oneida  County,  and  the  limestone  of  the  same  region 
—the  latter  being  used  as  a flux,  uud  the  former  to 
mix  with  the  ore  from  the  vicinity  of  the  works.  The 
«Bgine  used  to  blow  the  furnaces  is  a gigantic  struc- 
ture— one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  1C 
csnntry,  costing  $55,000,  and  working  up  to  1,200  to 
1,500  horse-power.  At  the  foundation  of  the  fui.-naces, 

I layer  of  good  coal,  six  or  eight  feet  thick,  is  seen, 
Idling  exposed  like  a stratum  of  limestone  in  a quarry,  j] 
Prom  Scranton  I reached  "Wilkeshaire  by  a ride  o^'  i 
eighteen  miles  in  a coach — the  first  nine  miles  over  a ' 

ent  1 Jjilly  road  through  the  r adulating  Lackawanna  Valley, 
md  the  last  nine  aleng  the  Susquelianna.  In  the 
lAckawanna  Valley,  coal-works  were  being  erected 
bero  and  there,  and  lines  of  rails  laid  do-wn  to  connect 
the  mines  with  the  main  railroad,  when  finished.  At 
Pittston,  where  we  reached  the  Sw>quehanna,  are  the 
extensive  mines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
whose  OOS.1  goes  over  the  mountain  by  a series  of  in- 
clined planes  to  Honesdale,.  and  thence  by  the  Dela- 
and  Hudson  Canal,  From  Pittston  to  Wilkes- 


barre  (names  of  ante^voluHon ary  origin  an  fessocia- 
fion)  the  road  is  through  the  celebrated  Valley  ef 
Wyoming,  a basin  perhaps  four  miles  wiSe,  half  of  rich 
bottom  lands  or  flats,  and  half  of  undulating  land, 
bounded  by  straight,  ridgy  mountains  800  to  1,200  feet 
high.  The  eastern  range  is  aU  forest,  the  western  has 

^ slopes  partly  cultivated,  but  the  valley  itself  is 
roughly  fertile  and  beautiful,  though  this  season 
the  fanner’s  hopes  had  been  pai'tly  blasted  by  the 
min  of  the  wheat  crop  by  the  fly  or  “ weevil.”  Slany 
Veres  of  it  were  left  uncut  as  worthless..  About  three 
miles  below  Pittston,  on  the  western  fiat,  is  seen  the 
roonumcE?  raised  to  commemorate  the  disastroiis  bat- 
tle of  1778 — an  obelisk  of  gray  masonry,  I was  sorry 
to  find  so  little  romauce  remaining  about  this  spot  so 
femous  in  story  and  sosg.  A circus  was  performiifg 
Wilkeshaire,  and  a meu'c  rough,  drunken  and  pro- 
fane crew  than  that  which  was  congregated  " on  Sue- 
quelianija’s  s.ide,  fair  Wyciniog,”  I never  saw. 
Probr*i;)y  this  was  a bad  represdut-Otici)  of  the  jjOj-o’a- 

tioB  of  the  place;  bat  its  general  aspect,  though  enb- 
stantin],  did  not  compare  in  neatness  and  order  witln  ' 
the  better  towne  of  New-Englaud  and  New-York,  , 
Halleck’e  poem  -waa  far  more  trnthful  than  Campbell’s,  _ 
which  was  purely  imaginative,  and. without  adherence  ■ 
to  truth  in  its  historic  as  well  as  its  sqenic-  Aaturee.  T' 
Row,  the  influx  of  a fresh  population  of  coal-mintern, 
"boatmen  and  speculators,  mingled  with  the  old  Yankee" 
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and  German  elements,  will  make  the  spot  more  pro-rt 
saic  than  ever,  and  it  will  eventually  be  only  a larger ' 
Mauch  Chunk  or  Pottsville. 

All  the  valley  east  of  the  river  is  full  of  coal,  in  some 
places  mined  hy  gallenes  running  into  the  river-bank, 
just  above  high  water,  where  all  the  capital  employed 
is  in  a sledge  and  a pair  of  mules  to  draw  out  the  coal 
and  dump  it  into  a barge ; hut  it  is  generally  mined 
from  peiqiendicular  shafts  of  100  to  200  feet  deep, 
fi-oiii  which  galleries  run  out  along  the  coal-strata. 
The  Baltimore  mine  is  the  most  extensive,  and,  hy  | 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gray,  the  Superintendent,  1 was  jf 
shown  through  it.  The  stratum  of  coal  worked  is  25  g 
to  30  feet  thick,  with  only  a few  thin  seams  of  slate  [_ 
dividing  it,  and  its  removal  has  left  galleries,  halls  and 
chambers  of  cyolopean  proportions,  and  more  than  ^ 
Egyptian  darkness,  such  as  one  might  dream  of  better  _ 
tkan  imagine  while  waking.  We  were  more  than  an  /• 
hour  in  walking  through  them.  The  slate  roof  is  al- 
most as  smooth  as  a “hard-finished”  ceiling,  and  p 
slopes  at  an  angle  of  sometimes  20  degrees,  being  the  [. 
declivity  which  all  the  strata  have,  from  the  mountain 
toward  the  valley.  The  galleries  have  lines  of  rails  r 
run  through  them,  and  on  each  side,  as  we  passed,  i- 
were  constant  openings  into  cross-halls  or  galleries, 
some  sloping  downward,  some  upward,  in  which  the 
lamps  in  the  workmen’s  caps  moved  about  like  will-o’- 
the-wisps  as  the  men  were  picking  and  breaking  the 
coal.  Every  few  minutes  came  the  repart  of  a blast  iu 
some  remote  gallery,  followed  instantly  by  the  erash  of 
the  loosened  nJasses,  and,  altogether,  the  place  re- 
minded us  of  the  very  chambers  of  tbe  Pit  itself,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  cool  and  comfortable.  Few  remains  of 
plants  are  notieed  here  or  at  Scranton,  sad  those  seen 
were  far  less  distinct  end  beautiful  than  I had  received 
from  Carbondale,  whieh,  being  jet-black  in  every  leaf, 
and  OB  a brown  or  reddish  slate,  formed  specimens  as 
perfect  and  beautiful  as  those  of  an  herbarium.  Mr. 
Gray  pointed  out,  as  we  came  to  the  month  of  the 
mine,  a single  round  and  upright  tree  trunk  standing 
in  the  coal,  a remaining  witness  to  the  vegetable  ori- 
gin of  this  immense  mass  of  fossil  fuel. 

From  Wilkesharre,  we  took  a coach  for  the  Cata- 
wissa  Railroad,  passing  over  the  eastern  mountain. 
For  part  of  the  way,  our  road  acsompanied  the  rail- 
way track  over  which  the  coal  is  hauled  to  the  Le- 
high, at  Whitehaven.  The  inclined  planes  are  like 
that  once  in  use  on  the  Albany  and  Schenectady 
Road,  but,  instead  of  a rope,  the  ears  were  drawn  «p 
l^^at  straps  or  ribbons  of  iron,  like  the  leather  belt-* 
ing  used  to  drive  machmerj  in  mfiliij  but  they  ■were 
composed  of  three  or  four  separate  ^straps  lying  aide 
by  side,  each  one  perhaps  six  inches  whle  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  contrivance 
would  seem  to  insure  safely. 

"We  passed,  part  ■way  up  the  hill,  the  conglomerate 
rock  which  underlies  all  the  coal,  here  fSted  up  at  a 
high  angle  agaiaet  the  mountain  side;  andaniv  under 
it,  in  the  cliffs  and  cuttings  along  the  rood,  the  thick 
mass  of  red  shale  which  Ites  Ijeneath.  After  a two- 
-naile  walk  up  the  ascent,  we  ■syereispaid  by  a magnifi- 
cait  view  of  the  whole.  W’SjOioisS-  Valiev,  its  inclost^ 


*P0‘  ‘he  coal  is  benUrrer  iuto  l^iai  l^logiate 
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coach,  oar  road  led  through  very  different  sbeuery  t^all  an ' anticlinal  axis,”  or  like  the  ridge  o?\  ^f. 
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A'poor  and  atony  soil  supported  a scrubby  forest  of- 
pitch  pine  and  small  oak,  with  a thick  uudergroi^th  of 
weeds  and  shrubs ; among  them  were  conspicuous  the 
sweet  fem  or  Comptonia,  with  its  graceful  foliage  and 
aromatic  odor,  the  sassafras,  and  the  fruit -laden  bear 
berry.  Three  or  four  kinds  of  gay  yellow  flowers 
were  in  abkndance  and  in  full  blossom,  and  gars  a. 
gleam  of  beauty  to  this  desolate  tract,  for  eighteen 
miles  continued  with  the  same  sterile  and  monotonous 
character.  It  was  over  this  same  forbidding  region  j[ 
that  the  settlers  diiven  frem  Wyoming  made  their 
way.  One  of  our  passegers,  a man  of  some  sixty 
years,  was  of  a family  retident  in  the  valley  at  that  , 
period,  and  told  us  several  local  legends  of  that  disas- 


^^|hie  jKiint  the  hill  was  "eea^i^S,-'  MXbe  fciners  ex 
the  covering  of  t&itb-  ^4  etenc  teVg 

taken  off,  and  the  coal  layers,  fifty  feet  in  thickness, 
quarried  in  a huge  pit.  It  is  now  in  great  part  re-  S 
moved,  but  the  mass  may  still  be  seen,  oraShe^^-ftq^ 
crumpled  up  like  a squeezed  handkerchief  By  the, 
mendous  force  which  uplifted  it,  and  here  doubled'  it 
o^ver  in  a sharp  ridge,  as  one  would  bend  a piece  of 
pasteboard.  On  the  right  it  plunges  down  beneath 
the  covering  rocky  strata  with  a dip  steep  as  the 
mountain-side,  into  the  Panther  Creek  Valley.  In  this 
hollow  aie  now  the  chief  workings — the  tunnels  being 
driven  into  the  hills  at  their  bases,  until  they  reach 


irons  day.  His  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  | the  coal,  then  worked  upward  along  the  seams  of  coal, 


were  slain  in  the  action,  his  father-in-law  was  horn  in 
the  woods  the  night  after,  and  one  of  his  aunts  (Frances 
dti  Slocum)  eanied  away,  an  infant,  a few  years  before, 

" was  adopted  among  the  Indians  of  Western  New- 
York,  where  she  lived  to  old  age.  When  in  advanced 
life,  she  was  sought  out  by  a brother,  who  identified 
her  by  a scar  on  her  hand,  made  by  himself  accident- 
ally, with  an  ax,  when  both  were  young  children;  but) 
she  refused  to  accompany  him  to  ci'vilized  life,  pre-  'j 
ferring  to  remain  with  her  adopted  people.  ^ 

Dining  at  Drum’s  Tavern,  passing  the  fertile  and.^ 
cultivated  Coiiyngham  Valley,  and  ascending  the  long  ^ 
forest -covered  ridge  of  Buck  Mountain,  we  rolled  oa  i 
through  the  same  piny  country  which  we  saw  in  th*  < 
morning ; until  we  noticed  the  conglomerate  rock  again 
appearing  by  the  road,  and  drove  into  the  little  village  ' 
of  Hazleton,  while  the  screech  of  the  locomotive  and 
the  sight  of  the  tall,  black,  barn-like  buddings,  with 
their  usual  timber- slopes  and  frames,  warned  us  of 
our  entrance  upon  a second  coal  field.  Not  far  beyond  ‘ 
was  Jeansville,  another  mining  settlement,  with  rows  1 
of  uniform  dirty  tenant-houses  and  unfeuced  streets 
full  of  pigs,  geese,  dirty  children,  and  slatternly  womqn. 

Among  the  straggLng  pines  loomed  up  the  huge  coal-  ! 
work  with  the  usual  tteaca- puffs  arising  from  its  chim-  ; 
ney.  In  another  mile  we  came  to  a huge  brick  hotel 
i and  boarding-houses,  most  unlike  the  other  villages  in  ' 
its  substantial  appearance,  but  silent  and  seeming  3' 
hardly  occupied,  the  seat  of  a Cterman  mining  associa-  - 
tion,  which  was  said  to  have  spent  large  sums  and  ob- 
tamed  only  an  improduclive  property. 

Going  on  over  a half-made  and  unsafe  road,  wei-^ 
came  to  a lonely  station  on  the  Catawissa  Kailroad, 
called  Snnemit.  Just  north  ol  it  the  road  passes  through  _ 
a long  tunnel  cut  through  the  white  and  massive  con- 
glomerate rock,  and  we  watched  its  black  mouth  for  ^ 
half  an  hour,  until  the  down-train  emerged  from  it  and 
stopped  for  us.  We  were  thence  whirled  rapidly 
southward  along  a descending  grade  scarped  into  the  ' 
hiU-side,  and  affoiding  fine  views  of  the  wooded  val- 
nntil  the  appearance  of  the  track,  ballasted  with 
coal-nibbish,  indicated  our  approach  to  another-  coal- 
field. Soon  the  conglomerate  strata  appeared  tilted 
up  in  the  hill-side ; a hundred  yards  beyond  was  a 
coalwork,  then  another,  and  in  another  minute  we 
were  in  the  VUlage  of  Tamaqua,  in  the  Pottsville 
coal-basin.  I 

Tamaqua  and  Pottsville  lie  in  e naiTow  valley,  , J 
hemmed  in  by  the  steep  ridge  of  the  sharp  mountaia  - 

on  the  south  and  a Corresponding  range  on  the  north.  ’V 

Through  gaps  in  the  former  the  streams  escape  to  j e nnn  ft  -i  i ■ 

form  the  SchuylkiU,  and  the  railroads  to  join  the  Read-  th 
iug  Railroad  to  Philadelphia.  This  long,  narrow  val- 
ley  is  a coal- basin— the  coal  strata  tiltel  up  as  steep; 

as  the  sides  of  a trough  on  either  slope,  hut  lying  i*  I r 
a long,  Canoe-like  valley  from  south-west  to  north-  f 
ea^t.  Through  this  hollow  we  drove  seven  miles  to 
Summit  Hill.  The  road  led  over  a rough  tract  covered 
with  woods,  across  clear  streams,  the  treat  of  which 
have  been  killed  by  the  drainage  from  the  coal-mines,  gl 
and  past  laurel  swamps.  The  hollow  hears  the  name 
^ Panther  Creek  V’aSey,  and  is,  at  its  upper  part,  ’IIJ 
full  of  coal-workings,  marked  by  the  universal  tall . 


chimneys,  black  buildings,  and  long  mounds  of 
coahrubhish  looking  h'ke  pieces  of  huge  raill-oad 
DtllilillKJntS. 


eoK- 


M il  I,  ^1*®  Jiead  of  the  valley  vises  Summit  qa 

' “ coal  strata  are  upheaved  into  a sort  of  / 

arch  liko  a roof,  and.  quarried  in  the  open  air,  'The  ^ 
j hill  was  crowed  with  huge  mounds  of  debris  from  it 
: the  mmeg,  thrown  .off  in  form  like  great  bastions,  and 
j giving  it,  against  the  sky,  fche  appearance  of  a fortified 
I place.  Oin-poles  andscaffolcing  s'tood  on.  thorn,  and, 

I every  minute,  cars  ran  out  to  the  brink  end  tipped 

; over  new  contributions  of  coal,  rubbish  and  stone  to 

: the  piles.  Tlic  village  is  a single  street,  cloae  by  the  | 


which  thus  comes  down  hill  easily  to  the  openings  of 
the  mines.  Here  it  comes  into  the  automaton  hands 
of  machinery,  which  handle  it  almost  without  the 
intervention  of  human  labor  until  it  lands  at  the  yards 
in  Philadelphia.  Machinery  raises  it  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  buildings,  steam-power  cracks  it  between 
iron-toothed  cylinders,  and  sifts  and  sorts  it  in  coarse 
screens,  and  its  own  weight  drops  it  into  open  cars  be- 
low. These  run,  by  descending  grades,  to  a common 
center  of  all  the  tracks,  at  the  foot  of  an  inclined 
plane,  up  w-hich  steam-power  hauls  them  to  the  sum- 
mit. Their  gravity  takes  them  in  charge  again,  and 
away. they  run  nine  miles  down  an  even  grade  to 
Maucb  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh,  where,  a pin  being 
knocked  out,  the  car-bottom  drops,  and  the  coal  is 
discharged  into  a barge  or  car,  which  deposits  its 
cargo  of  solid  heat  in  the  Philadelphia  yards. 

Tlie  heavy  iron  chains  and  hooks  by  which  the  cars 
are  attached  to  the  wire  rope  which  draws  them  up  the 
inclined  plane,  are  returned  to  the  base  of  the  plane 
is  a curious  contrivance.  Beside  the  track  is  built  a 
railing,  like  a fence,  but  leaning  or  inclining  a foot  or 
two  from  the  perpendicular,  or  away  from  the  track. 
On  its  top  is  nailed  a light  iron  raH,  and  on  this  rail  is 
set  a grooved  pulley,  with  a stout  iron  hook  attached. 
The  hea'vy  chains  are  hung  on  this  hook,  dangling  on 
the  lower  or  back  side  of  the  railing,  and  let  go.  The 
whole,  weighing  80  or  100  pounds,  glides  down  with  a 
velocity  increasing,  until,  in  its  lower  course,  it  flies 
past  like  a cannon-ball,  and  strikes  against  a bank  or 
bulkhead  built  to  receive  it,  with  a force  which  no 
common  obstacle  conld  withstand.  This  contrivance, 
at  first  christened  a “ telegraph,”  was  called  by  some 
workmen  the  “flicker,”  and  this  terse  and  descriptive 
name  it  stiU  retains.  It  is  a dangerous  affair,  and 
several  lives  have  been  lost  by  persons  incautiomsly 
getting  into  its  way. 

Accidents  not  iinfrequently  happen  by  the  breaklng 
of  the  wire  ropes  by  which  the  loaded  cars  are  drawn 
up  the  planes,  and  the  rails  are  therefore  made  with 
breaks  at  short  intervals,  which  do  not  check  an 
ascending  wheel,  but  throw  off  any  car  descending; 
so  that  the  mischief  is  limited  to  the  upset  and  wreck 
of  two  or  three  cars  before  then-  downward  speed  has 
become  great,  and  trains  at  the  foot  »f  the  plane  arc 
not  exposed  to  be  smashed  by  others  coming  down 
with  the  impetus  gained  in  300  feet  of  descent. 

An  ingenious  arrangement,  called  a “ switch-hack 
railroad,”  returns  the  empty  cars  t»_the  bottom  of  the 
valley  and  the  mines.  They  are  pushed  off,  and  run 
by  their  oitu  weight,  checked  by  brakes,  down  a 

the  mountain-side, 
they  reach  a point  where  it  is  desfrahle  to  change 
01  the  direction  and  run  backward  to  a lower  place.  Here 
theii-  velocity  is-  checked  by  coming  to  a steep  upward 
inclination,  up  which  they  njn  for  perhaps  a huudrqd 
yatds,  then  stop,  and  begin  to  run  tackward.  As 
they  come  to  the  point  where  they  began  to  ascend,  a 
self-acting  switch  turns  them  off  upon  another  *i-aek, 
on  which  they  run  for  perhaps  half  a mile,  when  they 
meet  another  check  and  reversed  movement;  and  a 
succession  of  such  zigzags  carries  them  safely  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  are  refilled  and  started  on  a new 
Journey  up  the  planes. 

To  follow  on  the  coal,  in  its  progress  from  the  top  of 
Summit  Hill  to  the  Lehigh  Canal,  we  mopated  as 
open  truck  with  an  Irishman  for  driver  and  brako- 
man,  and  set  off  down  the  “ gravitation  railroad  ” for 
Kauch  Chunk,  nine  miles  distant  and  900  feet  below 
us.  We  ran  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  along  a 
steep  mountain  side,  with  a deep  valley  partly  rfwed 
and  cultivated  below;  the  road  was  quite  crooked, 
and  as  we  rattled  and  bounced  along  on  oirr  board- 
seat,  we  had  a docided  feeling  of  insecurity.  At  on* 
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point,  a co\r  stood  Jiift  os'fb'e  Irackoelore  »3,  and, 
not  being  qnite  certain  of  the  power  of  our  brake  t« 
check  our  speed,  we  were  confident  of  a eataatrophe, 
but  she  stepped  leisurely  off  just  as  we  came  up  to 
her.  We  raced  on,  until  roof*  knd  chimneys  began  td 
appear  below,  and  soon  stopped  rd  about  SOO  feet 
above  the  Lehigh  and  village  of  Vauch  Chunk,  which 
names  is  India*  for  “Bear  Hollow.”  The  toivn  is 
crowded  between  the  Lehigh  and  tho  hills,  and  built 
partly  along  the  shore,  aad  partly  up  a tributaiy  val- 
ley, its  ground- plat  rosemWing  the  letter  T.  Th«_ 
mountains  rise  sharply  and  steeply  all  aidund,  covered 
with  a forest,  .to  a hight  of  eight  or  ten  hundred  feet; 
the  town  seems  as  if  set  in  a crack  in  the  ^rth, 
through  which  the  river,  a black,  brawling  stream, 
winds  and  twists  like  a serpent.  No  coal  ii -found 
within  the  llaueb  Chunk  Valley,  but  it  is  merely  a 
point  of  shipment.  The  coal  railroad  terminates,  as  I 
have  said,  200  feet  above  the  river,  whence  the  oars 
arc  let  down  a steep  inclined  plane  to  the  bank. 

In  returning  to  Mauch  Chunk,  the  same  ingenious 
application  of  the  power  of  steam  and  gi'avitation, 
inclined  planes  and  long  descents,  is  made.  The  cars 
are  hauled  up  a steep  grade  of  2,700  feet  in  length 
and  about  600  in  perpendicular  hifikti  tO  S'  projecting 
hill  called  Mount  Pisgah,  from  wliich  we  looked  dowii 
upon  town,  river,  railread  and  canal,  lying  in  their 
deep  gorge,  and  surrounded  by  a crooked  wilderness 
of  monntsmi.  We  couM  trace  the  coarse  of  the  val- 
ley through  the  ridges,  southward,  till  it  passed  into 
a more  open  country,  where  yellow  grain  fields  gleamed 
in  the  sun ; beyond  this  ran  the  straight  ridge  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  with  one  deep  gap  cut  down  through 
them,  where  the  Lehigh  finds  its  way  through  to  join 
the  Delaware. 

From  this  pinnacle  our  oar  (this  time  a very  neat 
one,  cushioned  and  covered)  ran,  by  its  weight,  por- 
haps  twelve  miles  an  honr,  along  a slightly  descending 
grade,  following  the  same  mountain-side  by  which  we 
came,  through  these  woods  ef  oak  and  chestnut.  It 
was  the  very  perfection  of  locomotion — om- oar  running 
as  if  by  the  mere  exertion  of  our  will,  winding  in  loug 
curves  among  trees  and  underwood,  with  occasionally 
a gbmpse  of  the  deep  valley  below,  while  any  unde- 
sirable rate  of  speed  was  checked  by  a slight  applica- 
tion of  the  brake.  When  within  a mile  of  Summit  Hill, 
we  had  descended  to  a level  so  far  below  it  that 
another  inclined  plane  was  necessary  to  draw  us  up 
about  400  feet,  to  a point  trem  which  we  rolled  along 
by  an  easy  grade  to  the  village.  At  these  places 
safety-cars  are  attached  behind  the  coal  or  passengor- 
cars,  with  arms,  or  rather  legs,  projecting  backward, 
so  airanged  that,  on  any  reversal  of  the  motion  of  the 
car,  they  drop  and  catch  in.tbo  earth,  or  in  a toothed 
rail  which  is  laid  along  the  track. 

On  returning  to  Tamaqua,  we  visited  some  old  coal- 
excavations  in  the  Sharp  Mountain.  The  strata  here 
are  tilted  up  on  edge,  so  tiiat  the  outcropping  coal 
seams  were  quarried  perpendicularly  between  walls  of 
slate  rock,  that  on  the  south  having  been  prior  to  the 
upheaval  the  floor  of  the  coal  seam,  and  that  on  the 
north  its  roof.  In  each  the  remains  of  vegetables  were 
abundant,  especially  in  the  floor  of  the  coal,  where  the 
compressed  stems  of  sigillarise  and  lepidodendra,  the 
impressions  of  those  roots  of  coal  plants  known  as  stig- 
marife,  and  prints  of  long  grass-like  leaves  almost  filled 
the  black  elate.  They  were,  however,  too  fraU  and 
indistinct  to  make  good  cabinet  specimen*. 

Our  return  northward  was  by  the  Catawissa  Euil- 
road,  well  known  to  Philadelphians,  but  little  to  New- 
Yorkers.  It  was  an  excellent  road,  through  a wild 
and  rough  range  of  country,  passing  through  several 
tunnels,  along  hillsides  far  above  the  villages,  round 
sudden  curves,  over  high  trestle-work  bridges,  spanning 
streams  or  dry  ravines,  and  oftering  a strong  contrast 
to  the  level,  monotonous  and  well-cultivated  route  of 
the  New-York  Central.  I never  saw  more  beautiful 
raral  sceneiy  than  that  on  the  Susquehanna,  near  Dan- 
ville, or  on  the  West  Branch,  between  Milton  and 
WilDamspo)  t,  poesesuing  the  beauty  of  a surface  gently 
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uedulating,  and  hounded  by  ridgy  wooded  hlBe,  with 
fertility  of  soil,  and  a river  of  large  volume,  yet  clear, 
and  alternating  from  long  still  reaches  to  rapids  and 
rippling  shoals.^  . .. 

From  Wifliamsport  northward,  we  had  a new  and 
rough  road,  following  up  the  valley  of  the  Lycoming 
Creek.  The  valley  soon  became  hemmed  io  by  forest- 
covered  hills,  Which  grew  higher  as  we  went  en,  tfll 
we  were  racing  through  a'tortuous  gorge  in  the  main 
AUeghany  range,  the  pecks  and  ridges  rising,  I should 
think,  1,500  or  2,000  feet,  covered  with  dense  timher, 
and  the  cultivated  valley  only  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  wide.  VVe  ran  on  and  on,  sweeping  round  the 
feet  of  the  mountain  in  paths  as  deviou*  as  the  track 
of  a skater,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  rapidly-dwind- 
ling stream,  which  preserved  a nearly  uniform  descent, 
nowhere  broken  by  falls.  This  featur  e of  the  country— 
the  piercing  of  a mountain  range  by  valleys  so  nearly 
level  that  their  streams  flow  with  a gradual  and  easy 
current — was  new  to  me.  Before  leaving  the  last 
tributary  of  the  Lycoming,  rve  had  passed  the  main 
monntain  range,  yet  the  hills  were  high  and  steep 
when  we  attained  its  remotest  source  and  passed  over 
to  where  the  streams  flow  eastward  to  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  connti-y  remained 
rough  and  hilly,  but  with  an  improving  agricultural 
until.  Jve  passed  the  State  tine  and  Were  dC- 
* seending  into  the  valley  of  the  Chemung  at  Elmira. 

jiugutt,  1S55.  h. 

■'"'^-7  \ , j Jnspec- 

tainty  upon  the  question,  whether  the  pro- 
lereby  increased,  in  due  proportion  to  the 
or  for  out-door  customers.  Neither  was  it 
the  articles  applied  to  the  use  of  the  con- 
prices  which  left  exaggerated  earnings  to 
vhat  they  would  have  earned,  had  they  been 
at  the  usual  prices.  Every  thing,  however, 
except  by  those  who  act  as  servants  for  each 
)airing  the  prison,  is  credited  to  their  earn- 
In  the  accounts  for  the  year  ending  Oc^o-- 
ent  B,  of  the  appendix,  the  sum  of  S2, 283.34, 
charged  to  their  support,  for  washing  and 
pi,  for  cutting  and  making  convicts  clothes, 


materials  bought  for  the  purpose  of  being 
se  of  the  convicts,  are  in  the  first  and  only 
support  and  clothing.  They  are  \iot  inter- 
tured  and  sold,  for  account  of  ttife  prison. 
0 manufacture  them  into  clothing  and  bfh^r 
s ; another  section,  to  make  and  mend  the 
ding,  scrubbing,  whitewashing,  &c. ; for  all 
als,)  the  accounts  of  the  prison  are  neither 


tk  prison,  the  earnings  th©  convicts  and 
d by  nearly  all  the  labor  done  by  the  con- 
ifthe  prison;  while  those  from  Auburn  only 
nd  paid  into  the  prison  office,  or  charged  on 
mers.  Although  it  may  make  no  difference 
ate,  or  in  the  charge  Avhich  either  of  them 
mtrasting  the  earnings  and  expenditures  of 
stimates  or  calculations  relating  to  the  cost 
jthe  other,  deduced  from  th.q. .aggregate  pf 
id  number  of  convicts,  the  different  mpffes 
prder  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a corpect 


Between  the  two  modes  of  keeping  the  accounts,  wc:  give  the  preference  to 
that  of  Auburn,  as  being  less;  complex,  an3  liable  to  fewer  mistak^^  and  "per^ 
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People  talk  about  this  beiog^a  nlAtter-oMav.t  hgo! 

In  some  sense  we  suppose  it  is  so,  and  yet  was  there 
ever  an  age  in  which  the  dreailiVoJ  rt^amMij  were 
so  marvelously  fulfilled  ? It  was  ihi/n^tlmlib  id . 
the  old  time  for  an  enchantress  like  Medea  to  order 
a pair  of  dragons  to  be  put  to  and  then  to  mount 
her  chariot  and  post  away  over  land  and  sea  to  her 
design.  A pair  of  griffins  were  not  bad  subs^tutes 
for  coach-horses  in  the  eyes  of  the  niedieval  ro- 

•-  > a - _ _ _ v*rrr»«*«---.  - ..>y  Q 

mabcers,  and  the  hippogiiff  was  a very  tolerable 
“saddle  beast,”  as  the  horse  auctioneers  say,  and 
made-*very  good  time  through  the  air  when  be- 
strode by  Eogero  or  Astolpho.  But  all  these  le- 
gends did  but  typify  what  prophets  and.  kings  like 
Euripides  and  Ariosto  desired  to  see,  but  died 
without  the  eight,  and  which  is  all  vulgar  common- 
place to  us.  For  if  we  wish  to  transport  ourselves 
from  one  eni-ef  the  continent  to  the  other,  we  have 
nothing  to  da  tet  to  put  ourselves  into  a magic  car, 
to  which  an  enchanted  horse  is  harnessed,  more 
strangely  wonderful  than  dragon  or  griffin,  though 
breathing  fire  and  emoke  like  them,  which  whisks 
us  away  through  the  air  with  an  utter  scom  of  the 
obstacles  of  time  and  space,  of  rivers  or  of  moun- 
tains, and  sets  us  down  at  our  journey's  end,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  it  had  done  nothing  out  of  the 
common  course.  And  we  are  so  used  to  this  mira- 
cle of  every  day  that  we  scarcely  stop  to  think  what 
an  astonishment  it  really  is. 

The  modern  dragon,  however,  which  we  have 
tamed  and  broken  to  draw  our  chariots  for  us, 
resembles  its  ill-reputed  prototype  of  former  times 


*b^Dff.wi’<sd  domA  substitute  is  to  be  provided  for  tfie 
fuel  ne  sr  furoisted  to  our  railways  by  the  dwindling 
forests,  the  scarcity  and  the  price  of  which  are  al- 
Hddj  Wit  5^ the.*  growing  rates  of  traveling,  that 
ijVMcm  DC^ssBrjYof  life  to  all  free  and  independent  Ooks. 
Americans.  It  is  fast  growing  out  of  the  category 
of  relative  economies,  and  taking  to  itself  the  stern  5JI0P 
form  and  pressure  of  inexorable  necessity,  this  ’ 

question  of  what  is  to  breathe  life  and  speed  into 
our  locomotives  when  the  forests  fail  us.  And  it  is 
h jppilj  a question  of  no  difficult  solutitm,  and  one  COIl- 
to  which  the  enterprise  and  inventive  genius  of  our 
countrymen  have  been  industriously,  and,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  of  by  experiments  under  unfavorable 
conditions  successfully  ap  jlied. 

Wood  being  the  cheapest  kind  of  fuel  twenty-five 
years  ago  when  our  railways  first  began  to  stretch 
their  arms  across  the  continent,  the  locomotives 
have,  almost  without  exception,  been  adapted  to 
that  agent  of  combustion.  But  as  it  becomes  scarce 
and  dear  in  the  insufficient  proportion  the  growth 
of  the  forests  bears  to  the  swift  demands  of  loco- 
motion, some  other  combustible  must  be  provided 
to  take  its  place.  Coal,  of  course,  presents  itself, 
w ith  not  so  much  a request  as  a demand  to  be 
taken  into  our  service,  and,  equally  of  course,  it 
V ill  compel  us  to  employ  its  agency  as  soon  as  it 
can  prove  that  it  is  the  cheaper  and  better  servant. 
Corporations  are,  to  a proverb,  slow  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  innovation  on  established  habits, 
and.  perhaps,  it  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
our  iron  pathways  are  under  the  control  of  those 
ac  entities  which  have  no  bodies  to  be 

kicked  and  no  souls  to  be  d d,  that  the  compar- 
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another  particular  beside  those  of  flying  through  ative  merits  of  wood  and  coal  have  not  been  thor- 


tbe  air  and  breathing  fire  acd  smoke.  It  has,  like 
that  ill-regulated  monster,  a prodigious  appetite, 
and  consumes  very  great  quantities  of  food.  For- 
tunately, it  does  not  devour  men  and  flocks  (though 
it  eccasionally  kills  and  maims  them  in  its  savage 
sport),  but  is  strictly  Vegetarian  in  its  dietetic 
habits.  It  is  not  true  of  our  dragon,  as  it  was  of 
the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  that 

“ House!  and  Churches 
Were  to  him  hut  geese  and  turkeys ; 


OCIL- 


but  groves  and  forests  he  devours  up  with  eager 
and  indiscriminate  hunger.  A tall  pine,  “ fit  for 
“the  mast  of  some  huge  admiral,”  is  bat  a break- 
fast to  him,  and  Bimam  Wood  would  be  crunched 
np  and  swallowed  in  the  course  of  half  a dozen 
dinners.  The  devastation  which  the  maw  of  these 
hungry  though  useful  monsters  is  making  among 
onr  woods  and  forests,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
laying  bare  the  hill- sides  and  banishing  shade  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  has  awakened  very  reasonable 
concern  for  the  consequences.  The  marketing  for 
one  of  them  cannot  be  done  at  anything  like  the 
figure  of  former  times,  which  circumstance,  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  his  keep,  necessarily  makes 
Lis  labor'more  expensive  and  less  extensively  uae- 
ful— beside  the  fearful  looking  for  of  the  time 
whsn  he  may  give  up  his  fiery  ghost  from  mere 
inanition  and  the  lack  of  food,  and  reduce  us  to  the 
ancient  slowness  of  mere  steeds  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Happily,  however,  there  is  a resource  to  which 
we  may  recur,  and  will,  as  soon  as  necessity  drives 
us  to  it,  as  she  is  now  doing  with  inexorable  ur-  f 
gency.  After  the  fiery  dragon  has  browsed  his  fill 
upon  our  forest  pines,  and  cropped  them  down 
level  with  the  earth,  there  yet  remain  stored  away 
in  her  recesses  inexhaustible  quantities  of  vegeta-  and, 
blq  food,  grasses  and  ferns,  and  trees  already  cooked  ^ 
by  fires  which  went  out  milfions  of  years  ago,  easy  ^ 
of  mastication  and  digestion,  and  of  power  to  re- 


oughly  tested  and  ascertained  long  ago.  But  the 
'SS  matter  has  been  recently  taken  up  in  good  earnest, 
and  a day  very  soon  to  arrive  will  see  a locomo- 
tive,  built  expressly  to  try  the  economy  and  energy 
of  coal  as  compared  with  wood,  according  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  truest  principles  of  science, 
actually  running  the  race  for  the  prize  of  combined 
speed  and  cheapness.  It  is  building  at  the  Boston 
Locomotive  Works  for  the  Providence  and  Fall 
Eiver  Eailway  Companies,  and  the  higher  bidder 
of  the  two  is  to  be  its  possessor,  should  the  success 
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of  the  engine  be  such  as  it  is  confidently  expected  UrnS 


that  it  will  be. 

The  extravagance  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
plenty  which  has  blessed  this  country,  and  which  is 
so  observable  in  our  wasteful  use  of  food,  drink 
and  fuel,  has  also  marked  the  measure  in  which  the 
rations  of  the  iron  horse  are  meted  out. 
The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  get  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  work  out  of  him,  while  the 
equally  important  consideration  of  the  smallest  pos 
sible  amount  of  provender  on  which  he  will  do  that 
work,  has  been  almost  totally  neglected.  As  the 
ratio  of  population  to  production,  by  increasing 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  compelling  us 
to  more  rigid  rules  of  domestic  economy,  so  the 
increasing  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  locomotive 
life  are  compelling  new  schemes  of  thrift  in  that 
direction.  The  point  being  conceded,  which  we 
presume  no  one  will  dispute,  that  wood  mast  give 
place  to  coal  on  onr  Eailway  s sooner  or  later,  it  is 
surely  only  a wise  forecast  which  begins  before  ab- 
soluie  want  compels  to  see  whether  this  last 
may  not  be  profitably  adopted  at  once, 
if  so,  in  what  most  profitable  way. 
The  locomotive  now  nearly  completed  at  the 
Boston  works  is  distinguished  from  ^its  predee'es- 
sors,  as  we  understand  it,  by  the  incorporation  into 
emit  his  strength  and  plume  afresh  the  wings  of  3 jt-  adjustment  invented  and  patented  by  Mr. 

Henry  P.  Baker,  and  known  as  the  “ Baker  Im- 
j prove ment,”  and  of  an  ancillary  invention  of  Mr. 
I Jonathan  Amory,  the  agent  of  the  Company  which 
holds  the  Baker  patent.  By  the  first  of  *these  im- 
provements, the  gases  generated  by  the  combas- 


flame  on  which  he  flies  upon,  his  path.  To  dis- 
mount from  our  allegory  before  it  gets  as  “head- 
strong” as  those  Mrs.  Malaprop  tells  us  are  to  be 
found  “ on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,”  and  throws  us 
over  its  head,  we  would  say  in  plain  pedestrian 
piose,  that  the  crisis  in  onr  locomotive  affiairs  is  at 
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lirc>n  of  the  coal,  instead  of  being  suffereono  escape 
at  once  through"  the' flues,  are  seized  in  transitu 
and  made  to  do  manifold  service  by  bej^g  ;BenJ> 
through  certain  curved  bridges,  the  effect  of. 
on  the  gaseous  current  is  greatly  to  increase  the* 
power  of  the  combustion.  By  the  last,  .a  |5^j;ent 
of  heated  air  is  introduced  at  the  curves  fi^ia^tbe. 
ignition,  so  as  to  make  the  improvementr  < 

Baker  peculiarly  applicable  to  coal-burning  loco- 
motives. 

The  engine  now  building,  and  nearly  completed, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment.  It  is  only  the  combination  of 
these  improvements  in  a locomotive  expressly  built 
to  receive  them  under  proper  conditions,  after  they  Xp 
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had  been  satisfactorily  tested  under  very  unfavora- 
ble circumstances.  The  Baker  Improvement  was 
flrst  applied  a year  or  two  ago  to  an  old  condemned 
engine  on  the  Lowell  and  Worcester  Railway,  as 
experiments  in  medicine  used  to  be  tried  on  crimi- 
1 nal 8 left  for  execution — a kind  of  ezperimentum  in 
corpore  vili.  With  aU  the  disadvantages  incident 
to  such  a trial,  it  was  estimated  that  the  saving  of 
fuel  was  about  40  per  cent  over  the  old  wood  fur- 
naces. A second  experiment  was  made  under  bet- 
ter auspices  upon  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
way with  a better  engine,  built  of  course  for 
wood,  but  with  these  improvements  intro- 
duced as  well  as  could  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. More  than  twenty  trips  were  made 
with  this  imperfect  machine,  with  coal 
superior  in  quality  to  what  would  be  used  were 
it  employed  as  a regular  working  locomotive.  The 
trial  was  regarded  as  signally*  successful,  and  the 
^ result  was  stated  by  Mr.  Hale,  a most  cautious 
I though  experienced  authority,  in  The  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  as  indicating  an  economy  in  fuel  of  about 
62  per  cent  over  the  old  wood  furnaces.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  The  Advertiser,  the  aver- 
J age  cost  for  wood  of  running  freight  trains,  in  1855, 
was  about  41  cents,  while  the  average  cost  of 
coal  on  these  experimental  trips  with  coal  used 
^ with  these  improvements,  was  but  about  15 
3 cents  a mUe ! Such  a result  as  this,  one  would  think, 
g must  settle  the  question,  even  if  the  new  engine 
should  effect  no  greater  saving  than  was  made  by 
this  imperfect  application  of  its  principles.  But  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  effect  a still 
more  material  .percentage  of  saving.  In  which 
f(  case  a locomotive  revolution  must  be  at  hand. 

(•(  The  object  aimed  at  in  these  adjustments  of  hkr. 
jp  Baker  and  Mr.  Amory  is  to  approximate  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem — how  much  work  a pound 
of  coal  can  be  made  to  do.  By  the  consumption  of 
the  gases  and  the  smoke  which  results  from  the 
successful  application  of  these  improvements,  the 
comfort  of  traveling  is  as  materially  promoted  as 
are  the  profits  of  the  shareholders.  The  smoke 
and  soot  nuisance  which  is  the  bane  of  Summer 
railway  traveling,  here  finds  its  proper  antidote. 
The  principles  of  the  curve  and  of  the  hot-air  feed 
are  applicable  as  well  to  stationary  steam-engines 
as  to  locomotives,  and  they  have  been  fully  tested 
and  profitably  adopted  in  this  country  and  in  En- 
gland. In  England  the  curves  were  applied,  under 
Mr.  Amory’s  direction,  to  the  East  London  Water 
Works;  and  after  a fair  trial,  Mr.  Wieksteed,  the 
Engineer  of  the  Works,  admitted  that  they  would 
effect  a saving  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent  over  ordi- 
nary furnaces,  and  this  report  of  Mr.  Wieksteed 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  As  near 
as  we  can  understand  the  matter,  those  improve- 
ments in  the  structure  of  locomotives,  and  the 
consequent  substitution  of  coal  for  wood,  which 
must  follow,  if  the  economy  be  anything  like  that 
indicated  by  these  experiments,  are  destined  to 
work  great  and  beneficial  changes  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  railway  life.  They  should  make  traveling 
cheaper,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  profits 
of  the  shareholders.  Whatever  tends  to  bring 
peace  out  of  the  natural  warfare  between  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  of  swift  locomotion — which  shall  re- 
concile the  ancient  grudge  between  ticket-buyers 
and  dividend-receivers — is  good,  only  good,  and  that 
continually.  We  trust  that  we  shall  soon  have  to 
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Our  European  Correspondent. — This 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  grasping  the  hand  oi 
fYilliam  J.  Palmer,  Esq.,  our  European  Mininj 
Correspondent,  whose  letters  to  the  Miners’  Jour- 
nal, have  attracted  much  attention;  elicited  gener.- 
al  commendation,  .and  h.ave  been  widely  copied  bj 
the  press.  It  may  surprise  those  who  have  per" 
used  (hose  letters,  to  learn  that  he  is  a gcntlemar  |p0ci- 
of  but  21  years  of  age,  and  that  the  letters  'vliich^Jp~  . 
appeared  for  a series  of  months  in  the  Journal-  ..V  ^ 
were  commenced  when  ho  was  in  his  19th  year. 

The  vigor  embraced  in  their  composition  ; the 
clearness  and  concisonoss  of  his  statements,  and 
the  evidences  of  matured  judgement,  are  wonder- 
ful, when  wo  consider  the  youth  of  our  correspon 
dent.  Mr.  Palmer  is  on  a tour  of  ins[icction — hi.s 
first  we  believe— of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Eegions  o 
Pennsylvania.  Nothing  daunts  him— difficultic, 
ho  ahvay’s  overcomes.  He  pedestrianates  to  read 
a point,  where  tlmrc  is  no  conveyance,  or  wher 
time  would  be  consumed  in  waiting  for  one.  Sued 
a spirit  must  make  its  mark.  We  hope  Mr.  Pal- 
mer will  jot  down  some  of  his  observations  whilj 
in  this  Region,  for  publication  in  the  Juurnai 
Our  readers  we  know,  would  be  as  delighted  td 
he.ar  from  him  at  home,  as  they  were  gratiticc 
with  his  letters  from  Europe. 
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by  us,  we  refer  to  statement  C,  annexed 


r due  economy  has  been  observed  at  the 
of  the  funds  of  the  state,  and  the  various 
ct,  we  have  also  de*emed  it  advisable  prin- 
eriod  in  which  the  present  officers  have 
tution : to  wit,  from  1821,  to  1823,  inclu- 


e agent’s  accounts,  on  the  31st  of  Octo- 
^resent  inspectors  commenced  the  per- 
lalance  against  the  state,  for  monies  bor- 
iie  support  of  the  prison,  and  disburse- 
tl,610  40.  Of  this  debt  there 
i us,)  as  follows ; 


a 


was 


paid. 


$3,794 

11,065 

2,465 


77 

87 

05 


$17,325 

1,284 


69 

71 


above, 


$18,610  40 


ling  some  casual  receipts  by  the  agent, 
is  per  statement  of  the  agent — 


t; 


$27,401 

30,393 

33,316 


68 

87 

10 


$91,111  65 


lutns  total,  paid  from  the  state  treasiiiy,; 
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THE  COLLIERIES  AND  IRON  WORKS  OE 
SOUTH  WALES. 
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At  Merthyr,  we  leave  the  limits  of  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coalfield,  and  proceeding  westward,  reach, 
in  the  Vale  of  Neath,  the  first  of  the  Anthracite 
Iron  Works  of  South  Wales. 

These  are  situated  near  the  village  of  Glyn 
Neath,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Railroad  to  Merthyr, 
and  on  a Canal — 15  mile.®  long — which  connects 
thena  with  the  Bristol  Channel  at  Port  Talbot. — 
They  are  known  as  the  Abernant  Works,  and  be- 
long, together  with  the  adjacent  mines,  to  the 
“Neath  Abbey”  Iron  Company. 

The  Furnaces. 

The  Abernant  furnaces  are  three  in  number. — 
They  are  all  worked  by  the  hot-blast.  In  one,  the 
so-called  “waste  gases”  are  utilized.  Two  of 
these  furnaces  are  comparatively  old,  having  been 
built  ten  years.  They  are  of  small  capacity,  and 
produce  only  from  4j  to  5 tons  of  iron,  in  a day 
of  twelve  hours — or  about  70  tons  per  week. — 
The  third  furnace  has  been  built  within  two 
years,  and  is  much  larger,  yielding  105  tons  per 
week. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  three  furnaces  is  245 
Welch  tons  per  week  ; a yield  which  has  been  al- 
most equalled  by  that  of  a single  furnace  in  the 
Anthracite  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Though  these  furnaces  are  called  “Anthracite 
Furnace.s,”  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  stone- 
coal  is  their  sole  fuel.  From  some  cause,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  mi.x  Bituminous  Coke, 
brought  from  a distance,  with  the  raw  product  of 
the  surrounding  mines. 

In  the  smaller  furnaces,  this  mixture  is  in  the 
proportion,  (by  bulk)  of  1 of  Coke  to  4 of  An- 
thracite,— alternating  with  1 to  3.  In  the  large, 
furnace,  the  proportion  is  increased,  and  consists 
of  equal  quantities  of  Coke  and  Anthracite.  The 
larger  the  Furnace,  the  greater  the  admixture  of 
Coke  required.  The  cause  of  this,  I suppose,  is 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  Coke,  to  the  dead  weight 
of  uninflammable  Anthracite,  lying  in  the  fur- 
nace. 

The  Coke  used  is  expensive,  as  it  has  to  be 
manufactured,  and  brought  from  a distance  of  10 
or  12  miles,  by  Canal.  It  is  made  at  Peel  on  the 
southern  outcrop  of  the  Coal  basin,  where  the  same 
veins  of  Coal  are  Bituminous,  which  here,  on  the 
north  crop,  are  Anthracite. 

Very  few  of  the  furnaces  in  Glamorganshire, 
it  seem.',  have  yet  learned  the  Pennsylvania  art 
of  making  Iron,  with  Anthracite,  and  with  that 
alone.  I say  “Pennsylvania  art” — for,  though 
the  merit  of  having  first  succeeded  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Cool  to  Iron  furnaces,  belongs  to 
Crane,  a Welchman,  yet  to  judge  from  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Iron  manufacture  in  the  An- 
thracite districts  of  the  rhspective  countries,  Wales 
and  Pennsylvania,  any  disinterested  observer 
must  pronounce  the  pupils  in  advance  of  their 
teachers. 

The  Ore  used  in  the  Abernant  Furnaces,  is  a 
nearly'  equal  mixture  of  red  Ore,  imported  from 
Lancashire,  and  used  raw,  with  the  calcined  Welch 
ironstone  from  the  same  mines  as  the  Anthracite. 
There  are  ten  stoves  used  in  heating  the  blast  for 
these  three  furnaces  ; and  an  engine  of  200  horse 
power,  to  drive  it.  The  minerals  are  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  turnaces  by  a sm.all  engine. 

About  550  tons  of  Anthracite  Coal,  weekly,  are 
consumed  at  these  works — besides  the  coke.  The-S 
pig-iron  produced,  is  sold  to  the  different  large 
Companies  throughout  the  country — the  “Ystilif-,^ 
era,”  the  “Cyfarthfa”  ite.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  iron  made  at  most  of  the  smaller  works  in  iheW 
A It  is  conveyed  to  these  mill 


Tie  Colliery.  - 

The  Colliery  attached  to  these  Works,  and  owned  EHIO 
together  with  the  Furnaces,  by  the  Neath  Abbey  rtf 

Company,  who  have  other  extensive  mines  andr''**®'^ 

Iron  works  along  the  Vale  of  Ne'ath,  is  known  as  : 
“Pwllfcron,”  and  has  been  opened  33  ye.ars.  | 

It  produces  about  225  tons  of  Anthracite  Coali 
daily.  Of  this  production,  125  ton.s,  intended  for 
.'ale,  for  lime  burning,  hop-drying,  housclndd,  and* 
various  purposes,  are  sent  by  Canal,  to  tho  Ocean  ! 
ne.'^r  Swansea.  The  remaining  100  tons  go,  also  I 
by  canal,  U miles,  to  the  Iron  Furnaces.  Fori 
the  latter,  only  the  large,  picked  Coal  is  used.  j 
The  Coal  sent  to  market  is  divided  into  “through”  o 
or  unassorted,  “small,”  and  “large  sorted”— -briug- ; (I  Othcr 

ing  the  following  rates  at  Shipping  port:  ii 

“Through”  Coal,  - - $2  00  per  ton.  80611 

"Small”  Coal,  - - - 1 50"“  “ ' 

“Large sorted”-  - $2  50  to  2 75  “ “ j 
The  eortr'jijr  is  done  in  each  “stall”  or  room  of' 
the  mine,  by  the  collier  himself,  as  he  falls  the  'u-  T»ric» 
Coal.  I have  seen  no  breaker  in  use,  in  any  part,  pri8* 
_ of  the  Welch  Anthracite  Region.  ;St3.t0  of 

” Cost  of  Mining.  i « 

The  actual  cost  of  producing  this  jO  inVOF” 

Anthracite,  in  boats  on  the  Canal,  j'rtnnrlp^ 

directly  in  front  of  the  mine,  is  84  cts  per  ton. 

, i Add  freight  to  Shipping  Port — 14  1 

miles,  at  2 cts.,  - . . 
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Cost  at  Port, 

If  sold  at  $2,  the 
88  cts  per  ton. 

Three  veins  of  Coal  are  worked  at  Pwllfcron, 
by  slope  and  level.  They  are  4 feet,  12  feet  and 
9 feet  thick  respectively.  Ono  level  servos  to 
bring  out  the  Coal  from  all  these  mines  to  the  ^ 

surface;  aslope  intersecting  tho  different  beds,  ,^07  3.1 
at  a certain  distance  within. 

The  colliers  are  paiil  by  the  cubic  yard  mined.-j. 

A cubic  yard  of  tho  Coni  weighs  fn'un  17  to  18' 

Welch  ewt.  of  120  ibs.  each — or  about  21IHI  tbs. — 
a little  less  than  one  of  our  tons.  This,  it  will  be 
ob.'erved,  is  much  lighter  than  the  Anthracite  of. 
Ponnsylvaniii,  which  ranges  from  2200  to  2-SOO-lbs. ; 
iind  will  probably  average  2500  lbs.  por  cubic  yard,  j 792 
The  Bituminous  Coals  also,  of  Euglaad,  seem  lo|’ 
be  lighter  than  those  of  America.  For  instnnre, 
the  Wi'jan  ‘.au.ict  waighs  2151  tbs.,  and  the  -Veau- 
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Anthracite  Dirtrict.  ^ 

liy  Railroad  o’'  Ganal.  P/ 

The  charnctet  of  the  Anthracite  used,  is  that 
of  a hard,  dense,  brilliant  Coal,  with  metallio  lus- 
- tre,  irregular  fracture,  and  occasional  whitish  — 
si'eclis,  which  shew  it  to  ho  a “White  Ash.”  AVhy  x 
t the  furnaces  cannot  use  it,  without  recour.se  to 
I Coke,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  S.ime  eight  years  ago,  )j 
t Cotil  alone  was  used,  when  the  yield  did  not  ex- 
j ceed  3i  tons  of  Iron,  in  a day  of  twelve  liours,  or 
I less  than  50  tons  per  week.  Since  the  mixture  oft 
Coke  has  been  introduced — in  the  proportions’ 

' named  above — the  yield  has  been  much  ii*creased.  5 
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castle  Cool.  2143  Pjs, — while  the  I’illsbury,n,  very 
similar  Coal  to  tho  latter,  weighs  2311  lbs.  to  the 
cubic  yard. 

The  wages,  paid  tho  collier,  in  the  different 
seams  of  Coal,  at  Pwllfcron,  are  as  fi.iilows: 

In  the  4 ft.  vein,  - - 30  cts.  per  cubic  yard. 

“12  “ - - 21  “ “ 

“ 9 “ . - - I8i  “ “ 

Most  is  paid  in  the  4 ft.  vein,  on  account  of  its 
small  siz' ; least  in  the  9 ft.  vein,  because  it  is  the 
softest  Coal  to  work. 

A collier  mines  20  tons  per  week,  in  the  small 
veins,  and  nearly  30  tons  in  the  larger  veins. — 

He  will  therefore  earn  about  $6  l)ev  week,  o.-  one 
dollar  per  day. 

The  Iron-miners,  working  in  the  same  pits,  do 
not  obtain  quite  as  high  wages.  The  Ore,  or  balls, 
occur  directly  over  the  seams  of  Coal,  apd  are,  at  . 

Pwllfcron,  about  8 inches  thick.  Tho  cost  of  the  4 The 

Ore,  delivered  on  the  Canal  side,  immediately  in  , i’ j i 

front  of  tho  “level",  is  about  $2  50  per  ton,  to  |e  01  lue 
the  proprietors.  The  miners  are  paid  $2  per  ton; 
and  ns  they  dig  10  or  12  tons  per  mouth,  jheir  itUClJl 
wages  are  equivalent  to  rather  less  than  $5  per  shoW- 
week. 

Th©  underground  Bailiff  at  this  mine,  to  whoso 
kindness  I am  indebted  for  the  nboveand  otlierin- 
formation,  has  a brother-in-law  in  America,  who 
writes  him  that  his  wages  as  a collier,  near  Potts- 
ville,  are  £2  per  week.  One  pound  seems  to  be 
nearer  the  average  rate,  in  this  part  of  England. 

Transportation. 

The  “Vale  of  Neath”  Canal  con  veys  the  surplus  tpeVyeClT 
production  of  this  colliery  to  market.  The  dis-  “ , 

tance  to  the  Shipping  port,  on  the  Bristol  Chan-  €CtCh 

nel,  is  14  miles. 

The  charges  are  as  follows: 

Eor  Coal,  - - - 2 cts.  per  ton  per  mile. 

For  Iron  Ore,  - - 1 ct.  “ “ “ “ 

For  Iron  Rails,  - - 6 cU.  “ “ “ “ 

The  Coal  boats  carry  25  tons  each. 

This  Canal  is  70  years  old,  and  has  proved  a 
very  profitable  investment  to  tlio  stockholders. — 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  it  paid  dividends  of  20 
per  cent.;  at  that  time,  more  minerals  were  car- 
ried over  it  than  now, — and  all  the  Iron  manu- 
factured at  the  great  Hirwnin  Works,  sought  this 
avenue  to  market.  Though  it  is  still  remunera- 
tive, the  star  of  its  fortunes  is  no  longer  in  the 
ascendant.  The  construction  of  rival  iinprovo- 
ments  (the  Railroad  from  Merthyr  to  Swansea, 
and  the  Canal  in  Taff  Vale)  has  had  tho  usual  ef- 
fect. Indeed,  at  this  day,  all  Canals  but  ship 
Canals,  may  be  considered  as  institutions  of  the 
past. 
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Royalties. 

The  royalties  or  rents  paiii  for  Coal  in  England, 
are,  as  is  well  known,  much  less  than  in  America. 
There,  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  very  generally 
realizes  (he  major  portion  of  the  profits,  leaving 
the  poor  operator  a very  .small  margin.  In  Eng- 
land, the  operator  seems  to  be,  to  a certain  extent, 
rewarded  for  his  energy  and  risk  in  the  business. 

The  royalty  paid  at  Pwllferon  Colliery,  is  as 
follows  : 

For  Coal,  - _ - - 1 5 ets.  per  ton. 

For  Iron  Ore,  - - - - 16  “ « 

This  properly  is  leased  of  a Mr.  'Williams, 
whose  mineral  lands  include  3 or  4000  acres  in 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  Meath  Abbey  Company  have,  in  thi.s  neigh- 
borhood, a lease  of  another  property,  advantage- 
ously sitmated  near  the  outcrop  of  the  veins, 
which  they  work  in  7 levels  and  3 patches  or  open 
quarries.  For  thi.s  their  royalty  is  as  follows  : 

AVhether  any  Coal  is  worked  out  or  not,  §1000 
per  annum.  For  every  ton,  after  a quantity, 
whose  royalty  is  equivalent  to  $1000,  Iwenty-four 
cents. 

As  a further  instance  of  the  royalty  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Wales,  the  Aberdare  Company,  who  have 
lately  leased,  on  the  mountain  opposite  Pwllferon, 
,1  mineral  tract  of  2000  acres,  may  be  mentioned. 
The  ground  contains  5 or  G veins  of  Ironstone, 
and  8 or  10  beds  of  Coal,  in  a vertical  stretch  of 
250  yards.  The  seams  of  Coal  range  in  thickness 
fro.Ta  2 feet  to  18  feet,  and  white  the  lower  bods 
are  Anthracite,  the  upper  ones  .are  more  or  less 
Bitunn'none.  The  rent  paid  lor  the  property  is  as 
follows : 

W'^hetber  the  mines  are  worked  or  cot, — $2500 
per  annum  ; for  every  ton  of  Coal  and  Ironstone, 
after  a.  quantitj',  whose  rent  is  $2500,  12  cents  for 
the  Coal,  and  18  cents  for  the  Ironstone.  There 
is  also  a nominal  surface  rent. 

This  is  regarded  as  acheap  rent,  but  the  ground 
being  faulty,  the  proprietor  will  be  put  to  consid- 
erable expense,  in  developing  the  subterranean 
treasures.  AV.  J.  P. 
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e convicts  Rf,greenishsaiiiininfeii&''Ti4h 

, ■wMchstrangelyopu^ed't&ina;  "SterwelctSiesMl*  •**'- 

agent,  at  sm-wner  of  thb' rafiflft#5lS-'s\ir{)ri3Sff*  to 'feid-that 
vere  annu  w w®  c, 

raltis,  the  vegetation  ■wa*“uausualljr  rich.  Such  t tO- 
n under  p was  the  first  discovery  of  marl,  a fertilizer  which  • 

' ••  K ha.s  already  regenerated  whole  counties  of  New  ‘UU- 

icon lin lieu  jersey,  and  which,  when  U comes  into  more  ex-  the 
tensive  use.  will  make  thousands  of  exhausted 
fields  here  in  the  East  to  rival  tlie  rich  bottom  lOn* 
lands  of  theAA’'e.st. 

Not  less  accidental  w-as  the  discovery  of  coal. 

Just  when  our  great  cities  began  to  experience 
scarcity  of  wood  for  fires,  just  when  the  astonish- 
ing national  advances  of  this  century  commenced 
demanding  an  exhanstless  supply  of  fuel  for  man 
fifactures,  chance  revealed,  high  up  among  the 
stony  and  barren  mountains  of  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania and  A'irginia,  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal.  At  the  present  day,  millions  of  acres  which 
stherwise  would  be  unproductive,  yield  up  their 
fossil  wood  to  warm  our  parlors,  cook  our  din- 
ners, drive  our  steamboats,  propel  our  locomo- 
tives, and  turn  our  cotton  mills. 

We  owe  both  marl  and  coal  to  the  provident 
forethought  of  nature  countless  years  ago.  For 
marl  is  but  the  decaj-ed  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals. and  derives  its  fertilizing  properties  chiefly 
from  the  lime  which  forms  a principal  ingredi- i 
ent  of  shells . Far  back  in  some  remote  geologi-  ( 
cal  era,  untold  centuries  before  man  had  been  • 
created,  the  waves  of  a shallow  sea  washed  the  ' 
'^-localities  where  we  now  dig  up  our  marl,  deposi-  j 
)ting  there,  precisely  as  the  ocean  does  in  similar 
blaces  iiovv,  the  shells  and  dead  bodies  of  tinyl 
mhirihe animals.  Year  by  year,  generation  by  ge-| 
iieration,  age. by  age,  these  deposits  went  o».  At 
la^tj-fiome  change  in  the  shore,  such  as  the  open-i 
■ing  or  shutting  of  an  inlet,  the  closing  up  of  a[_ 
i-iver,  or  the  sudden  denudation  of  abankVstop-' 
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' . ped  the  .accumulation;  the  depo.sits  ce^ed;  sani 

It  Avill  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  -^oii  began  to  cover  them;  intimatb- 

^'disappeared  from  sight;  trees  began  to  gi;o 

material  reuuction  has  been  eirected  in  the  ccabovethem;  new  and  strange  land  animaUtoveil  i' 

ment;  and  particularly  duringthe  period  in 

the  manas-ement  of  the  affairs  of  the  orison.  V^*’‘^^"'^^='"^"^'^’™»sivenwaytothei^y,ii:i-^ 

. , • • I • 1 1 rican  before  the.se  marine  deposits  werf -teuugnt  sC 

ot  the  expense  appearing  in  thi.s  table,  or  the  to  light  and  used  to  fertilize  our  fields-as  marl.—  : 

are  greater  than  would  naturally  result  from  v,  was roLeub 

But  I ted  she  laid  up  in  her  store-house.s  under  ground  ‘ ’ 
the  manure  with  which  he  was  to  raise  his  bread  tS 
■W'hen  a dt'nse  population  and  exhausted  soils 
should  make  corn  difficult  to  get. 

And  so  with  coal.  In  another  remote  geologi- 
cal epoch,  also  before  man  trod  the  earth,  vast 


it  may  not  be  necessary  to  enquire.  I3ut  as 
per  head,  founded  upon  the  annual  gross  disbi 
follows,  that  some  other  expense  must  have  be 


rv 


it 


WT  ^ 1 11  i.  pine‘’frees  covered  the  globe,  grov.'ing  rankly 

» » G llclV0  cllSO  IjGGII  lUrniSilGCl  3,  ever3'^'bere  as  reeds  in  a jungle.  Age  by  age  they 

spectors,  commencing  at  the  date  of  the  first!  germinated,  shotupwards,  sied  their  cones  lived  ' 

r.  ’ xz  I ® 1 T r-  out  their  centurie-s.  died  and  fell.  Age  by  age  :■« 

prison  at  JMew-York,  and  ending  the  fir  St  dsV  ( otbers^rew  in  their  places,  and  in  turn  perished 

which  appears  to  be,  to  show  that  the  affairs  of 

improved  under  the  marma-emeiit  of  the  nreser-"’'^^'*-"'  s^viogtcai  epoch,  tlc  pine  fore.. 

,l  ,j  o iTr-v  became  swamps,  tbe  swamps  bogs,  the  bogs  were 

allucleu  to,  is  herewith  presented,  marked  D.  succeeded  by  solid  earth;  and-all  thi3While,na- 

ill  her  secret  ..alembic  under  ground,  was 
erling  the  flbmbrged  trees  into  coal.  The 

III.  Of  the  government,  rules  and  discipline  of  the  tw€  carhoni?efb‘us  era,  which  we  have  de- 

^ r ^ • 1 t • , •'  had  for  Its  chief  purpose  the  providing 

efficacy  of  the  respective  systems  adopted  in  them.  cjvujzed  man.  Miiuoasof  year.s  before 

a being  lived  upon  this  globe,  nature, 

. IT*  f.  . ictonlv'of  his  coming  but  of  his  future 

from  the  description  already  given  of  the  A lytfdereaiyj'or.his  wants.  . j 

seen,  that  it  admits  of  the  confinement  of  nearly  600 

cell  or ‘ - 

fined  sing  _ 

At  an  early  hour  m the  morning,  the  cells‘'are 


if 

f 
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HU,.  u .j.u.  u.  vHv-  rn-tjj^rafjon^.  We  might  show  JiowMioy  t» 

room.  In  the  actual  practice  of  that  instlfi^* 

• 1 , - Uii-i  -1  • i-.i  and  siniiBplteBafeimade  from  dnk " 

ingly  at  night,  but  silence  is  strictly  reqihirt-bfhswamps;  fWh^re  the  t 


, . - 1^  , , 1 - T , . -Hire  , = = . bega*.,»*.jnad  ^ 

carrying  his  night  tub  and  supper  dish,  walk  mi^facture  diamonds,  iron  ore,  gold,  a thousand  ri 

1 •i.u  II  things  expressly  for  man,  and  is  manufactorinc  ' 

tllGir  KGGpGrS^  QllQ  3ltGr  ClGSnin^  ttlG  VGSSGlS  OrO  them  still.  But  we  have  said  enough.  Greatand  . 

then  parade  before  their  respective  work-shops  foe^egeent  art  thou,  oh^  nature. 
begin  their  labor.  At  meal  times,  they  parade  m like  manner  at  the  sounding 
«f  the  bell,  before  their  shops,  and  march  in  files,  with  a regulated  step,  to  the 
table,  where  each  prisoner  has  a stated  place.  When  all  are  arranged  before 
their  places,  they  sit  down  at  a signal,  eat  in  silence,  and  as  soon  as  those  on 


Tb«  Money  Market. 

We  give  below anotner  coramualcatlon  in  refer. 
Mce  to  the  Reading  Railroad  the  coal  trade,  and 
the  favor  shown  the  middle  m.n  in  the  trade  by 
^“Panjr,  to  the  alleged  injury  of  the  coal  pro- 

“ Jolt  6,  1857. — The  Ltdaer  of  this  morning 
copies  some  very  just  lemaiks  from  the  Miner’s 
Journal  in  reference  to  the  coal  trade  of  Schuyikill 
Munty,  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  Reading 
KaUroad.  sustaining  the  middle  or  mnneyd  Inte- 
rest,  through  whose  hands  pass,  of  neoessltv,  all 
Reading  road  for  transhlp- 

. fo'  ‘11“  stockholders  to 

sustain  this  interest,  so  antagonistic  to  the  Interesls 
is  the  iiue  and  only  supporter 
they  be  left  w.t  hour  any 
alternative  but  sell  to  the  go-  between  shaver,  who 
hM  new,  at  tAts  Ume  dratgea  down  to  theneres 
^wholesale  hankrn-ptcy  a large  number  of  hard- 
working  and  ii  durtrluus  producers,  who  add  so 
largely  to  our  State  wealtn  ? 

‘‘  It  is  weU  known  that  the  Reading  road  under 
j former  management,  was  completely  under  the 
contrel  of  the  Walnut  street  Influence;  that  pM- 
vate  arrangements.  In  the  shape  of  dr4w-bac*s, 
we  e allowed  to  a much  greater  extent  than  tnat 
made  known  to  the  publi yhis,  to  the  credit  of 
the  present  managcirtent  has.  it  Is  believed,  been 

OTe-l^f  the  profit  that  accrues  to  the  nuiddle-man 
wou.d  satisfy  the  miner  lor  the  additional  trouble 
buter  ‘iis  cohl  to  the  consumer  or  small  dlstrl 

“ I wculd  again  ask,  is  it  wise  for  the  Readino- 
to  continue  its  present  enormous  charges  for  trans- 
porttag  coal  to  Richmond  ? Is  li  not  the  means  of 
rapidly  opening  up  competing  regions,  that  will, 
m a short  lime,  be  in  a position  tnat  will  compel  ‘T 
the  Reading  to  come  oo»n  to  even  lower  rates 
than  would  now  be  necessary?  (Her  tonnage  is  ' 
now  100,000  tons  behind  ) The  catal  is  ahead, 
more  trade  offering  than  she  can  taka  Were 
boats  and  cars  more  plenty,  sn»  could  double  her 
Dusmess.  She  has  her  own  shipper  at  Schuylkill 
Haven,  who  will  ship  for  all  comers,  without 
forcing  them  to  go  to  the  blood  sucking  middle- 
mia.  All  cannot  ship  by  canal,  as  the  canal  has 
not  capacity  sufficient,  I f you  lock  at  the  men  who 
® J’l.  shipped  by  canal,  and 
those  who  shipped  by  railroad,  you  will  find  they 
nuake  a ve^  different  sort  of  note^not  a bad  crite- 
non  of  theif  success 

‘•In  connection  with  these  remarks,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  an  article  In  the 
aieraid  of  this  day,  commenting  on  the  sale  of  the 
State  wo;  ks  for  one  third  of  its  cost, 
Which,  With  good  show  of  leason,  it  asserts  Is 
more  than  tte  value  of  works  bulit  as  U and  others 
were;  and  I think  the  Reading  may  be  safely 
classed  amongst  Ihe  most  extravagant  the  country 
Reading°wants  t^pay  I 
dividend  and  sustain  its  market  value  by  cbarglog 
to  the  shipping  Interest.  It  may  not 
yet  be  too  late  for  the  Reading  to  taka  a step  back 

man/roads 

Md  coal  fields  yet  unopened  that  the  specula'or  ^ 

nfe  * could  not  tempt  his  gold,  If 

tne  Readlnor  wniiiH  niir 


« Li. . ^ ^ W.U  b3  suf. 

fleient  to  correct  toe  fa'se  imp  e-sions  =??rhich 

I on  tbe  mlnd8“of 

I unlrisorm.' d on  the  sutj^ct. 

Influence  the 

Reading  Railroad  uo.  Proof— Tee  unrea'Onabty 
1 has^o  which  the  shipper,  not  the  miner. 

The  middle  interest  does  not  monopolize  the 
Ificbmond  wharves.  Proof- There  have  been 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  season,  two  wharves 
remaining  idle,  which  the  R.  R Co.  would  glad  tv 
- m“7dfe^n‘"  ‘esponstble  parties,  mffiers  or 

n ‘>“come  very  much  the  fashion  of  late 

years,  with  some  people  who  ought  to  kuow,  and 
i better,  to  visitupou 

1 of  the  ‘middle  Inteest,’  all  the  op  pro 

t R4“d^gL“rrd"t^*'‘^ 

I I^ooghtlfss  men  among  the  small 

^ r?"  ‘‘“poofl  for  their  market  upon  the 

II  interest,’  and  who  have  had  opportunities 
f™”® ‘flo'f  own  experience,  from^thelr  ob- 

r ‘’S'*'®  experience  of  other,)  of  seelrio- 

^ of  shipping  their 

a ?r^^fn!?v  f™"!  Richmond.  Even  some  of  these 
■ vw  *‘’'®  following  the  direction  of 

whfovT^  magnetized  compass 

Thi  ?rlhi/h  of  the  Miner,’  JourLl. 

i ne  cry  has  been  sourided  un  il  they  who  realiv 
P<  Ancuo  better  almost  believe  it  themseli^s  ^ 

a trend  “‘I®  I®  "Oftode. 

I am  "'‘t'®*'  ‘®  Ihstltutlou 

I y opposed  to  where  it  can  be  avoMvd. 

I My  belief  is,  founded  ' ‘ 


a 


1! 


tlon,-tha7£porrR7chmo?rirra“^^^^^^^^^^ 

i"  "y  ‘ 

the  blame  ac- 
0° '!»  unprejudiced,  clear- 
•"'t"’  “®'’'  of  foretl ought,  to  Investigate 
ttls  subject,  and  to  unite  in  preventinar  a potley 
followed  out  on  the  part  of  the  Reading 
‘^°"'Funv,  W'hlch  can  .ot  he  expressed  tiy 
wore  than  infamous.  ^ 

“ To  do  this  let  us  fitamn  vrtrr-.tf 


it,  SO  that  all 
nging  signs  or 

Id  be  finished, 
>0  he  still  in- 
j present  time 
the  operation 
e to  eat  in  the 
ler.  At  other 


re,  to  a place 
hich,  and  with 


steadv  ein.ir  Vii  •'.v  ■«e,u.c  would  insure 

hll  the  year  round,  for  the  road  as  t 

work**fho*  “‘‘“O'';  ®n<I>  In  consequence  of  steady  ih 
?®.”'  “i.®/  oould  produce  his  coil  at  a much  , 
lower  cost;  his  woik  nen.  having  steady  wo'-kiC 

'°®  ‘®®®  Pafaud  bJ  bitter 
«?'  would  then  cover  the  year  aj  oar  I 

tte  sTas“Jn  would  *“  their  stock  until 

ulc  season  would  be  so  near  a close  that  thp  r»-rt 

’'®  ”*  ‘*‘®  '““‘■nv  cf  the  workram  and 


-^‘‘‘‘‘hter.whrwUd  beTheomyp^^^^  f Phliad^phii  ? rr Id 
hy  the  crowding  of  business  a>  m®  ®Phted  'he  infliction  of 
°h  four  months  of  the  year  ^9“..''  ardens  fraternise  wl 

xiie  Allentown  load  noiw 


men  and  high, chSrges  r/'--^  f 

Th.  M*b«7  Market.  ' - -j* 

p.rsC«'^,::i”°serrn“rs'lL‘Th7{.‘*^  »■ 

.Wholly  concur,  but  aTthe  suhTvt"^ 

Importaoce,  we  have  concluded'^  t . Ml  “®  *“'“® 

pendent  have  his  sav  In  ni®'*®**  *®‘  eorres- 

ttrouehdis.msiorL^  mrAT"  f‘ I®  only 

loterch-jn^ft  or  ^ 


tSar,g?t“  .mVf'd'Jspmed'SoTn';'’'"-®  9/  ®®““<“®“‘ 

rH**  4-  '®^®^  • 

feflg-r.thls  momw"  I'notW  To  **‘® 

from  ‘ Carbon,’  upon^the  siiManf  ^"^““nn'eation 
of  Schui  IkiH  couDiv  and  tK  ‘ ®®®‘ 

Richmond  It  Is^the  seco,  d*»ffin^ f*®'! 
from  the  same  sourcl  ®“  '*‘® 

have^of  so^^tUe  Pt';ten  f =*'“5’’-™  ®®““‘y’ 

.^d  Inquirer  into,  the  f’a'e  nflh.  °‘>®®hfer  of 
have  been  facilitfes  furnished  me'"  for  M ''  *^''®® 
VSS  ““her.  the  rnmdM  mM 


- - --w.  ovtor  ume 

Ahfl  ttquirer  into,  «he  s-a-e  of  the-coa-ilradT  TheVe 

and  the  Easiem  dealer  ®hlpper, 

baveimprovrdf^and  blvtn/'jrh  ®®P®‘'“‘®ltirs  I 

acquaintance  with  the  Schn? Tt?,i®®®^  them,  a long 
rters,  I think  I have  arflved*ar  a**  ®"h‘.ar.d  its  car9 
»loa  than  vour  Por,e.  ““j  e j ist  couciu- 

• Caro  >n 


corre.vponaent 
I'a^/i::?'®®**®®’  aofne  pi" t’ 


lated^mo;;  b7“’d;“.,r"®  P^;‘  seemed >0  bTcZ^ 
trade,  than  to  enlightel  the  no  °“®  °f ‘he 

r'l'S  ;s  i-srsuvut' 


S.rd%s  iS 


nomJcompal'lclM* 

roo?r®/n  ®®''''‘®‘^  ‘h®  Reading  Railroad 

Company.  This  Railro  M Company,  acoordintr  to 
thnr  own  report,  ‘ carries  over  it  a larger  amSiat 
eipeme^^  " road,1iud  at  less 

and^n'^'®“  these  natural  advantage.,  of  position 
\ P‘’“''®"“y  ‘hexhaostlbie  supply  If  coal 
with  the  •additional  advantage  of  tee  ^flrst  start 
^ong  coal  railroads  to  fde- water,  the  way  to  com 
me.clM  prosperity  fu  its  miners  andtothepossS- 

«emEd'falM*'rrt  **'  business  commuuity 

epeh-  Ih  fact,  it  is  d fflcult  to  im- 
agine a policy  unwise  and  reckless  enough  to  have 
counteraotKl  these  advantages  “ 

‘‘ButtheRead’ngRiilroad  Co  have  contrived 

wvfioh  III'’’  fl‘®e?''er|-ng,  have  adopted  a policy 
which  has  caused  rum  ana  bankruptcy  in  Setmyi- 

?s?hel"h"  L d"*®M¥*  "®^®®‘*  ““dfll/meu  to  sen, 

wh  v/  Ml  ^®“v®  yfar  under  living  p-ices,  and 

for^'l^’s’lhln“!h ®r  “““®‘®  ‘o  sell  thvir  coal 
for  less  than  iha  cost  of  produetJon,  which  haa 

' ' ^ ' in  the  woist  posl 

U’ly  reason  she  has 
otu.r  "'••yj  is  from  the  incapacity  of 

f ‘le  ma'k.t ; this  incapadty 

cMkeeonaV  ‘"e  Rehfl'hf  Railroad 

0^  inordinate  rates  of  toll  as 
heretofore,  arid  the  e.®.d  will  soon  corns.  It  is  this 

t^*buiWinff*’Mfv.°'’®"®‘*  regions,  andcaused 
the  building  of  other  outlets  • aad  thts  sv’tem  fol 
lowed  up  but  a short  time  longer,  v^^^pe  ™those 
•^g  ODs  to  the  fall  extent  of  the’  market  The^ 

readers  of  the  Ledger  wiH 
'''■  coat  articles,  and  the 

— «vi  h Othello 

Whiv  tv,,  F°“®7  is  w-sil  sho'vn  at  present. 

carriers  from  other  region,  have  pat 
-down  their  rate«  t/,  a rea»onabiy low  figure,  the 

' a's)s  in  her  reports 
ich  more  cheaply 

^“®®‘®  “in*to*the 
compftition  and  live  This  company  professes  to 
charge  at  prese.ut  the  same  rates  of  toll  with  the 
ca®al,  which  rates  have  been  agreed  to  to  prevent 
compelitlon.  Why,  evtry  man  who  is  at  all  In- 
®P™ ‘be  subject,  knows  that  at  this  pre 
fr?'mV?®’  PP®''®  miners  who  send  by  canal 

are  making  fair  profits,  at  the  saine  prices  which 
are  ruining  those  who  send  by  railroad.  This  is 

Rirh‘’moM-'?-M*’i*“*®'’''®®“®®  midd’e  men  at 
.9®  “*®®'®  ’"b®  ®b’P  ‘belr  own  coal 
ihe  e,  aie  In  the  same  condition. 

wk.  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  un- 

?hM  slMh  but  ‘flat,  In  accordance  with 

policy,  which  has 
®baraeterized  them,  the  Reading  Rail- 
v9'’  '"'“‘‘out  regard  to  the  interests  of  mtie.-s. 

Is  making  a despera'e  ea'urtihlsyeartomakeavalir 
u Sbouli  they  succeed  in 

this,  arid  continue  in  their  previous  policy,  It  will 
be  the  last  b owfortjchuylklll  county.  'The  canal 
cannot  acecramodate  all  cf  us,  and  we  wlU  bid 

S(  you  Farewell : ’ 

I Vir ',^*'®  and  Allentown  road  -will  come, 

'i°“P.?’‘;i®  ®®®';®f  °f  ‘be  Reading  Rn-ilroad  Co 
si  ‘be  bulldlrg  of  it,  as  it  has  helped  all 

U ^ routes  heretofore.)  but  It  will  coS  too 

' le'®  ®®®®*  ff ‘here  were  any  possibilltv 

ija  ceding  us  to  New  York,  we  might  in  time  be- 

'3  liwimtMVti  '*''H.’’,l‘b®g‘'®“be'“‘'’'iof  obsewingth? 

^ ®'  ‘*‘®  Reading  Railroad  Co  , when 

‘’“I’  ‘bat  she  has  kUled  the  goose 

Which  rays  her  golden  eggs  owsc 

Schuylkill  County” 
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the  main  cause  of  the  order  and  decorum  thus  observed,  is,  that  in  all  matters 
of  discipline,  there  is  but  one  head  or  principal.  The  inspectors  of  this  pri- 
son, with  a laudable  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  its  government,  have  dispen- 
sed with  the  right  to  direct  in  this  particular,  given  them  by  the  present  state 
prison  law,  and  have  accordingly  resigned  to  the  principal  keeper,  Mr.  Lynds, 
the  discretionary  power  of  directing  and  controlling  the  discipline  and  punish- 
ment of  the  convicts,  and  the  conduct,  deportment  and  duty  of  the  assistant 
keepers.  This  measure  of  the  inspectors  is  both  wise  and  judicious,  and  has 
produced  throughout  the  establishment  the  most  happy  results  ; and  the  gen- 
tleman in  whom  this  confidence  is  placed,  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  it;  for 
he  is  a man  eminently  qualified  for  the  station  he  occupies  ; possesses  more 
than  common  talents  and  firmness  as  a disciplinarian  ; appears  to  devote  his 
whole  mind  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  has  a taste  for  order,  neatness  and 
regularity,  seldom  surpassed. 

Those  persons  who  are  confined  to  the  cells,  are  supplied  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  none  of  its  luxuries  ; enjoy  a free  circulation  of  pure  air;  a 
full  ration  of  food,  and  the  use  of  the  bible.  Several  of  the  prisoners  whom  we 
examined,  showed  some  food  remaining  after  their  meals,  which  were  more 
plentiful  than  they  wished.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lynds,  the  keeper,  that  a 
prisoner  in  solitary  confinement  is  made  to  sutler  as  much  punishment  by  soli- 
tude alone,  without  the  aid  of  darkness,  chains,  or  short  rations,  as  tlie  human 
constitution  ought  generally  to  bear.  Butin  this  prison,  few  or  no  convicts  are 
sent  to  the  cells,  except  those  who  are  sentenced  to  be  kept  there  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court. 

Of  the  government,  &c.  of  the  New-York  prison. 

Having  many  remarks  to  make,  which  are  less  in  commendation  of  this  insti- 
tution, than  we  could  have  hoped  and  wished,  we  think  it  due  to  the  present 
and  former  officers  and  inspectors,  to  preface  our  observations  with  a statement 
of  qualifying  and  mitigating  circumstances,  under  which  we  wish  them  to  be 
received. 

It  is  most  important  to  observe,  that  the  New-York  prison  was  one  of  the 
first  establishments  of  the  kind,  in  America.  It  Was  an  experiment;  but  an  ex- 
periment prompted  by  a noble  sentiment  of  humanity;  and  being  conducted 
by  men,  whose  minds  were  ardently  engaged  on  the  side  of  benevolence,  there 
is  the  less  reason  of  reproach,  if  they  erred  from  that  cause. 

And  if  the  principles  on  which  such  an  institution  ought  to  be  conducted, 
were  then  unknown,  the  proper  manner  of  constructing  the  prison  itself,  was  as 
much  so.  It  had  never  then  occurred  to.  any  9116  that  the  very  forip  and  ar- 
rangement of  a prison,  enter  vitally  into  the  essence  of  the  system.  Hence  they 
only  thought  of  building  the  New-York  prison,  so  as  to  be  capacious  and  strong; 
and  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  those  arrangements  which  are  now  known 
to  be  essential  to  discipline,  and  the  want  of  which  has  been  one  great  cause  of 
the  failure  thus  far,  of  the  state  prison  system. 

But  there  was  another  cause  of  that  failure,  the  proper  examination  ofwhich, 
would  lead  us  farther  into  reasonings  and  speculations  of  a general  nature,  than 
would  be  fitting  in  an  official  report.  We  allude,  however,  to  the  peculiar  state 
of  public  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  crimes,  criminals  and  punishments,  which 
has  prevailed,  for  the  greater  part  of  the.  time,  since  that  prisqn  was  establish- 
ed. During  that  period,  there  seems  to  have  existed,  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, an  almost  universal  sentiment  of  partial  regard  to  criminals  of  all  sorts,  and 
to  sturdy  beggars ; and  generally  in  favor  of  all  who  get  their  living  by  inflict- 
ing distresses,  and  imposing  burdens,  in  breach  of  the  laws,  upon  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  radical  error  of  this  opinion,  lay  in  the  assumption  of  the  prin- 
ciple, practically  at  least,  if  not  avowedly,  that  men  who  commit  crimes,  are 
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[For  the  Public  Ledgei'.j 
g in  the  Coal  Regi«ns. 
PEOVIDKNCE,-Luz  BKHE  Co  , Fa 
Editors  The  destruction  by  fire  of 
aJhfii'coal  breaVer  in  this  vicinliy,  within  a few 
« j ^itoths,  leads  me  to  ask  a space  In  your  valuable 
paper  I think  you  will  not  grudgfe  for  the  coal 
trade.  My  Intention  Is  to  prove  tnat  the  mode  of 
winning  coal  In  this  State,  as  regards  the  machln- 
ery,  &c  , Is  not  to  be  compared,  as  respects  econo 
my  of  outlay  or  first  cost  of  repairs  to  uphold  it,  of 
J.  portability,  as  the  works  become  distant  from  It, 
and  as  to  risk  of  fire,  to  the  mode  we  may  term  old. 
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Although  the  iron  ore  is  brought  from  points 
near  300  miles  apait,  lor  making  pig  Iron  and  cast- 
lug  here,  pig  is  made  at  $14  per  ton,  or  as  cheaply 
as  In  Stafl'ordshire,  the  Iron  county  of  England; 
and  when  we  centider  that  there  Is  no  netd  lor  fire 
nearer  a shaft  or  breaker  than  the  steam  engine 
boilers  and  that  a few  tons  ol  castings,  with  some 
wall,  will  give  a Landing  or  Breaker  Engine,  is  it 
^ not  perftet  madi.es^io  place  ship  Joads  of  timber 
" e.eciions,  huddled  together,  as  at  the  site  of  the 
last  fire — the  Union  W oik» — here?  The  three  shafts 
also  so  close  and  under  the  mass  ol  timber,  that  its 
remains  on  fire  narrowly  prevented  the  men  being 
got  from  the  mines. 

I come  now  to  that  which  I have  formerly  mooted 
In  print  and  which,  as  it  would  d;ck  the  bills  of 
miBchlnery  makers  one-hatf,  and  do  away  with 
numberltss  other  bills,  they  must  be  expected  to  set 
their  facts  against. 

Nesmith’s  steam  hammer  has  shown  that  high 
piessu’e  tteam  is  ro  controllable  that  the  egg  can 
be  < 1' ki  n in  the  cup  and  the  latter  saved.  Wilt 
any  or.e  say  then  that  a steam  cylinder  may  not  be 
In  the  top  of  a shaft,  directly  jver  the  pump,  to 
drain  a mine?  It  was  so  thirty  years  ago  ai  the 
WalibottJe  Colliery,  Newcastle,  the  steam  pass- 
ing li  to  a tank,  at5  ibs.  pressure  p:r  inch,  supplied 
a low  pre.-sure  engine  to  raise  the  coat.  1 gave  the 
Idta  to  a Pottsville  paper  some  years  ago',  and  at 
the  Union  Works  tnere  is  an  attempt  at  it,  but  in- 
stead of  a stf  am  valve  of  about  an  inch  diameter, 
ample  to  give  steam  at  h'gh  pressure,  as  quickly 
as  a pump  should- re  ver  go,  their  valve  has  about 
silty  tiine.s  that  area 

The  draining  of  the  mine  being  provided  for  by 
such  an  engine,  having  nothing  about  it  to  take 
fire,  and  as  an  extra  tm- horse  power  in  such  en 
glne  would  no!  in  cost  exceed  $51)0,  or  a few  i hil- 
lings per  day,  in  woikirg  charges,  this  extra 
por»er,  pumping  24  hturs,  at  15U  feet  depth  of 
shaft,  shall  lift  water  sufficient  to  rnise,  by  hydrau- 
lic or  balance,  500  tons  of  coal,  In  about  half  the 
rhoursaty  rotary  engine  will  do  it.  I saev  a ba- 
lance raising  li  00  tons  dally — the  speed  a.-  a stone 
let  fall — one,  two,  three  orfour  cars  at  a time.  1 
had  them  ai  the  st veial  coLi-ries  and  Iron  works  I 
set  cn  in  two  counties  of  Wales,  In  n^y  forms, 
for  shifts  ai  d slopes. 

I hold  the  moue  of  uniting  the  pumping  and 
‘r  winding ’■  up  the  coal  ol  tnis  courtry,  where 
slopes  SI  d shafts aie  of  “ any  depth,”  to  be  miser- 
ably bad,  as  compaied  to  that  of  two  centuries  pas’, 
by  the  boinn  pumping  engine  aid  -‘iron  j'-ck,” 
(about  the  s ze  of  a ran  cabin)  or  frame  “ whim- 
tty,”  which  cur  carpen'er  and  smith  had  $100  to 
remove  to  a new  shaft,  done  in  two  weeks,  although 
it  would  raise  from  three  shafts,  100  tons  each, 
daily,  of  the  depth  ol  300  feet  each 
It  is  this  sort  of  knowledge,  Greek  ” to  presi- 
dents of  companies  ol  theci'ies,  and  hatefulto  those 
W'ho  dare  only  follow  what  they  see,  because  they 
have  seen  little  or  njthlug.  which  makes  me,  afier 
1 having  won  more  seams  of  coal  and  lrons’.a.ae,  and 
erected  more  iron  works  than  all  the  managers  and 
their  helpers  on  the  Lackawanna  put  together,  and 
which  I have  plenty  of  persons  here  to  prove — a 
terror  to  shsm  managers  ; and  the  failures  iu  pros- 
pect wlLl  show  what  has  been  shown  of  city  com 
panics,  Invariably,  In  the  coal  and  iron  trades  of 
Britain. 

A canal  or  railway  charter  is  unavoidably  a sort 
of  monopoly  to  create  a competition,  for  their 
traffic  would  destroy  both.  The  coal  companies 
1 who  produce  for  the ’railroad  companies  do  nqli^ 

1 though  they  have  the  honor  of  being  in  the  coat 
trade,”  “sit  at  tabie,”  but  they  provide' the 
fea-t.  Their  average  price  of  about  a doUar 
p r ton,  is  about  half  ihe  average  prlae  at 
the  mines  in  England,  yet  there  (it  is  supposed) 
the  coal  is  (.btained  by  “ pauper  labor.-’ 
The  nnt  is  about  half  what  is  paid  on  the  Lehigh, 
ex  The  newest  works  in  Wales,  where  the  coal 
and  iron  st  ne  are  got  by  levels  into  the  mountain, 
were  coal  twelve  cents  per  ton,  iron  s one  eight, 
In  the  same  levels  The  enoru  ous  depths  of  shafts 
in  England  inwease  the  coat  of  the  coal  verylitUe, 
after  the  winning  is  eifected,  and  I doubt  wheth- 
ir  half  Ihe  s -called  winnings  in  this  Slat-', 
have,  together,  as  much  coal  d;y,  as  the  o e of 
PeoQDfihtoii’s  Sunderland  about  14  miles  “ run  ” 
by  7 cropwatd,  98  equate  miles,  that  mine  1800 
feet  dee  p 

At  a woik  here,  (now  s'opped  b-y  water;  they 
p acked  the  shaft  -of  only  150  feet  deep,  to  keep 
out  the  water,  on  the  mode  of  the  deep  mines  of 
England,  not  aware  that  the  first  “beak”  of  the 
st!  aru  at  so  small  depth,  must  let  down  the  water. 
TWs  shaft  is  in  a va'ley  of  deep  sand  not  better  to 
dS -with  than  a lake  of  water.  Just  such  a site 
as  tmowUdfte  would  avoid,  and  the  depth  of  coil, 
they  set  to  woikj  jst  that  which  should  remain 
to  kee g^lhe  surface  water  frqjn  the  body.  , 
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[Correspondence  of  the  Puhilc  Ledger.] 
JMiniug  lu  Pennsylvania. 

’fAMAQUA,  July  6,  1857. 

Editors  o?  tHr  Public  j’Hii<ap_a  ; 

Gentlemen— Having  noilced  in  your  paper  Oi  the 
4th  instant,  a lettti  from  Thomas  Butler,  Eiq.,  of 
Luzerne  county.  Pa.,  in  leference  to  machinery 
now  in  operation  in  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
I would  ask  the  privilege,  through  your  columi  s, 
of  calling  his  attention  to  some  of  the  more  modern 
constructions  of  winding  and  pumping  machinery 
now  in  successful  operation  in  the  anthracite  coal 
fit  Ids  of  Penns,  Ivania,  b lievlng,  if  he  was  wil- 
ling to  sp-are  the  time  to  visit  and  inspect  the  here- 
L mentioned  machinery,  it  would  be  a means  of 
IL  changing  the  erroneous  idea  he  now  entertains  that 
our  mining  machinery  is  a century  behind  that  of 
Great  Britain,  to  thet  of  one  century  ahead  of  any 
machinery  that  has  ever  been  built  in  the  known 
1 world  tor  a similar  purpose  of  like  capacity.  In 
■ the  winding  machinery  I would  here  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fvens  & Allent  patent  dlieot  rope  drum', 

. built  by  Car'er  & Allen  of  Tamaqua  Pa.,  for 
• Wm.  Donaldion  i Son’s  mammoth  colliery,  near 
here,  they  have  been  in  operation  for  nearly  one 
year.  The  principle  of  this  machinery  is  that  in- 
stead of  shifting  the  rope  to  prevent  unnecessary 
wear  upon  it,  as  it  comes  on  to  the  drum — as  now 
used  in  Englard — we  ship  the  drum  gradually  to 
acccmmcdate  the  rope,  thereby  effecting  a saving 
of  some  sot)  per  cent,  in  the  me  ol  round  wire 
,1  ropes  or  chains.  I might  here  say  that  parties,  of 
Dudley,  England,  are  now  negotiating  with  me 
j for  drawings,  together  with  the  privilege  ol  allow- 
^ Ing  ih‘ m to  build  this  machinery  in  that  country 
e-i  for  the  shafts  and  inclined  planes. 

„ For  a model  pumping  engine  we  would  direct 
his  attention  to  the  Buckville  Colliery,  worked  by 
Jones  & Cole,  and  though  the  steam  valve  has 
more  than  one  square  inch  of  area,  the  engine, 
nevertheless,  works  admirably,  and  gives  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction.  It  works  directly 
en  to  the  pump  rqds,  at  an  angle  of  43  degrees.  By 
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us  Isiw  to  & things,  but  oftener  shrw  them.  I 
we-aiBi  he'e  ¥emaik  that  the  cost  of  these  machines 
q is  less  than  others  of  same  capacity  for  a similar 
purpese ; and  for  the  economy  of  working  as  well 
as  preservation  of  the  rope  in  winding,  they  have 
no  supericr,  neither  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Should  be  pleased  to  see  Mr.  B.  at  any  time  at 
Tamaqua  Iron  Woiks,  and  have  him  examlneour 
models,  drawings,  and  references.  Inthedrau^L 
ing  Uepaitment  of  this  establist  irent  he  will  find, 
I Truly,  yours,  EnMusn  M.  Ivens. 
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lent,  but  partly  ol  compromise, 
be  labor  are  too  little  ; the  order  winch  is  pre- 
Igences  which  are  obtained  for  the  prisoners, 
[•e  often  utterly  subversive  of  discipline,  and  in- 
iment. 

e positions,  would  extend  our  report  to  an  undue 
aiCQ  SJiUUJU  TflTfiaXTij  trathered  from  some  general  account  of  the  pre- 
of  then's tiiutfon,  illustrated  by  a lew  examples,  and  iroin  the 
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There  is  a great  want  of  good  order,  In  the  morning  when  .the  cells  are  Jttii- 
locked,  the  prisoners  flock  confusedly  into  the  yard  ; and  at  the  sound  of  the  bell 
for  meals,  they  move  like  an  undisciplined  mob  to  the  mess  room,  jostling  a|id 
crowding  each  other,  and  conversing  as  they  go,  and  taking  their  seats  as  they 
enter. 

There  is  a want  of  decorum  in  the  behavior  of  the  prisoners.  We  were  met 
by  bold  staring  in  those  who  left  their  work  to  gaze  at  us,  and  by  looks,  wheth- 
er in  smiles  or  frowns,  which  indicated  an  unsubdued  and  audacious  spirit  in  the 
culprits. 


We  have  seen  a man  sleeping  over  his  work.  In  the  yard  of  the  prison  and 
during  working  hours,  numbers  of  them  are  to  be  seen  walking  to  and  fro  in 
pairs,  in  free  and  earnest  conversation.  Others  were  sitting  in  perfect  idleness. 
Some  of  these  we  understood,  w ere  shoemakers,  whp  ^ «,  coriain 

time  for  recreation,  and  others  w'ere  convalescent  invalids.  But  some  ot  the 
former  appeared  to  possess  far  too  much  boldness  and  assurance  of  demeanor 
for  men  under  punishment,  and  some  of  the  latter  we  thought,  were  strong 
enough  to  labor. 

The  indulgences  which  have  been  mentioned,  do  but  lessen  the  privations  of 
a penitentiary  life,  and  they  present  a strong  contrast  w ith  the  Auburn  prisbn, 
where  there  is  no  recreation,  no  loitering  nor  conversation,  no  limited  tasks,  or 
payments  tor  over  work,  no  trials  between  the  prisoners  and  keepers,  no  beds 
to  hide  tools  in,  no  covering  for  the  head  except  a cloth  cap,  and  no  shoes  but 
of  wood. 


It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  principal  keeper,  by  the  prison  rules,  to  bear  and 
try  all  offences  committed  by  the  convicts,  and  to  sentence  and  punish  them, 
not  exceeding  a diet  of  bread  and  water,  or  by  compelling  them  to  carry  a ball 
and  chain,  or  lastly,  by  shutting  them  up  in  a room  by  themselves.  The  assis- 
tant keepers  are  not  permitted  to  punish  a convict  in  any  case  ; they  must  sub- 
mit to  his  irregularities,  or  leave  their  charge  and  make  report  to  the  principal 
for  every  petty  offence.  We  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  reports  are  seldom 
made,  until  repeated  act  of  disobedience  are  endured,  and  as  repeated  threats 
made,  that  report  w ill  be  made,  if  the  disorders  are  persisted  in.  In  all  cases 
of  corporal  punishment,  the  trial  and  sentenee  are  by  the  board  of  inspectors : 
and  two  of  them  must  at  all  times  be  present,  when  it  is  inflicted.  We  have 
been  present  when  an  assistant  keeper  reported  a prisoner  to  the  principal, 
and  when  the  parties  were  heard  pro  and  con,  and  mutual  accusations  were  re- 
pelled, somewhat  like  the  proceedings  in  small  law  suits.  The  prisoner  has 
every  motive  to  engage  often  in  these  trials  of  skill,  by  which  he  at  least  obtains 
relaxation  from  labor,  and  enjoys  the  triumph  of  having  put  his  keeper  on  trial. 
The  inspectors  who  meet  on  stated  days,  catijl^dced  order  corporal  punishment, 
and  in  a fewTnstances  llave'done  so.  We  saw  no'hearings  before  them.  Pun- 
ishments ordered  upon  formal  trials,  some  days  after  the  offences,  must  be  rare 
and  totally  inadequate  to  produce  prompt  discipline,  order,  regularity  and  dili- 
gence. With  such  rules  as  these,  it  is  by  no  means  strange  if  insubordination 
should  prevail  throughout  the  establishment. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  makes  it  the  dtity  of  the  respective  keepers  under 
the  direction  of  the  inspectors,  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  for  a violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  prison  ; but  a proviso  is  added  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  two 
of  the  inspectors  to  be  present  when  such  punishment  is  inflicted.  This  provi- 
so was  added  to  the  bill,  no  doubt  from  motives  of  humanity;  but  has  been,  in  our 
opinion,  very  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  It  is  asking  too  much  of 
inspectors,  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  afterwards  assist  at  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  : thus  circumstanced,  they  will  naturally  be  reluctant  to  condemn 
a man  to  corporal  punishment. 


Limiting  Freights. — Our  reuiarks  two  weeks 
ago  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  limiting  freights 
beiow  the  aotual  cost  of  carrying  coal,  and  thus 
doianging  the  Coal  trade  in  the  summer  se'ason 
and  causing  high  prices  in  the  winter,  has  created 
some  fluttering  among  the  Boston  dealers,  and  a 
couple  were  foolish  enough  to  order  the  Juunial 
to  he  stopped,  which  inclines  us  to  believe  that' 
the  shot  took  effect  in  the  right  place,  as  wo  did 
not  charge  all  with  these  practices.  We  know 
that  all  are  not  guilty  of  it— but  the  effect  is  the 
same,  so  fur  as  the  vessels  are  concerned, — because 
as  soon  as  one  party  gets  a cargo  of  Coal  shipped 
at  reduced  rates,  the  others  refu.«e  to  pay  more, 
if  there  are  a number  of  vessels  in  port.  Bfany 
Captains  under  these  circumstances  prefer  taking 
a cargo  of  Coal  at  the  low  rates  olfered,  sooner 
than  be  detained  a long  time,  then  leave  the  biJIi- 
ness  in  disgust  and  seek  other  employment,  until 
freights  rise  again  to  a pretty  high  figure.  Such 
has  invariably  been  the  effect  of  limiting  freights 
at  too  low  rates  when  vessels  are  plenty.  Rich- 
mond dealers  inform  us  that  the  system  of  limit- 
ing freights,  as  practised  for  several  years  past, 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  the  trade 
has  to  encounter. 

While  on  this  subject  we  will  take  this  occasion 
to  say  to  those  persons  who  stopped  the  paper 
on  account  of  our  remarks,  that  wo  frequently 
find  it  necessary,  in  pointing  out  evils  to  tread  on 
some  people’s  toes— and  that  those  who  feel  the 
pressure,  arc  the  first  to  squirm.  If  every  Coal 
dealer  in  New  England  were  to  stop  our  paper, 
it  would  not  prevent  us  from  calling  attention  to 
what  we  know  to  bo  evils  connected  with  the 
trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Since  the  above  was  written  , we  have  received  a 
letter  from  an  old  subscriber,  who  also  complains 
ofour  article— and  states  that  he  is  not  aware 
that  any  person  had  limited  freights  ns  low  as 
$I  25.  We  were  informed  that  such  was  the  case 
in  one  or  two  instances.  The  writer  also  states 
that  the  dealers  are  aware  that  freights  go  down 
in  the  summer  season— and  that  I hey  prefer  wait- 
ing until  they  reach  the  lowest  point,  before  they 
lay  in  their  stocks  of  Coal.  To  this  there  can  be 
no  objection,  but  the  groat  difliculty  is,  that  when 
fieights  reach  the  lowest  paying  point,  there  are 
some  dealers  who  still  want  them  lower— and 
vessels  are  finally  driven  off;  and  as  the  shipping 
season  to  the  East,  on  advantageous  terms,  is 
confined  to  but  a few  months,  the  whole  trade  is 
deranged,  and  the  con.^umers  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducers, suffer  in  consequence;  of  this  policy.  Our 
correspondent  states  that  the  reason  why  Coal  is 
sold  the  same  as  last  year  is,  that  .the  prices  are 
generally  too  low  in  summer  and  too  high  in  winter 
and  the  object  of  the  dealers  is  to  equalize  the 
profits  by  charging  a little  more  in  summer 
and  less  in  wiater,  because  the  more  needy  classes 
generally  purchase  their  supplies  only  ns  they 
walS  it.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objection,  pro- 
vided it  is  carried-  out.  But  let  there  be  a short 
supply  in  the  market,  caused  by  limiting  freights, 
or  any  other  cause,  and  how  many  of  the  dealers 
will  keep  tho  price  of  Coal  down  in  the  winter 
season  ? We  will  guarantee  that  not  one  of  those 
wh()  limit  freights  to  less  than  a paying  point,  i 
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s power, 
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M‘0"'Sl)Ould  regret  exceedingly  to  make  any  [ 
charges  against  those  who  arc  innocent — but  that , 
freights  have  been  limited  below  paying  points,  I 
and  that  vessels  have  been  driven  away,  causing  j 
short  supplies,  and  high  prices  in  wint  er,  is  noto- 
rious, and  cannot  bo  denied.  Wo  are  positively  {jud  COIH- 
assured  that  there  are  orders  for  Coal  at  Port?  raorsnml 
Richmond  for  at  least  a month  ahead — that  this  I.  . 

Coal  cannot  bo  shipped  because  there  is  a scarci-TBint.  AS 
: ty  of  Colliers — -and  the  scarcity  has  been  caused3,c[ VBntBgC 
.solely  by  the  limiting  of  freights  too  low  to  P^y-g;j{i30(Ji0llt 
\ There  must  be  some  cause  fur  such  an  extraordi-.  r ’ 

nary  state  of  affairs,  when  we  learn  from  almostHHP^* 
every  quarter  th.at  the  shipping  interests  are  suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  trade,  while  the  Coal 
trade  is  suffering  lor  the  want  of  vessels.  We 
I were  informed  yesterday  that  there  were  several  pFlSOHClS 
miles  of  Cars  standing  at  Richmond  unloaded,  ily  misun- 
_ vraiting  for  vessels  to  carry  Coal  away,  although  ^(.10  Qp  nO 
the  Coal  was  all  sold.  
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all  our  operators,  who  are  forced  to  sell  to 
the  “middle  interests,”  and  the  limiting  of 
freights  on  the  part  of  dealers  abroad,  will  soon 
absorb  the  balance.  This  will  cause  quite 
a revolution  in  the  trade — it  will  fall  eutiiely  into 
the  hands  of  a few  large  firms, 'who  will  open  ofE- 
ces  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  sell  their  Coal 
without  the  agene3'  of  unnecessary  “middle  inter- 
ests” and  dealers  nut  absolutely  required,  who  now 
purchase  from  them — the  same  as  many  of  the 
companies  are  now  doing — and  the  policy  of  the 
dealers  abroad  are  aiding  largely  in  bringing 
about  such  a change  in  the  trade.  It  is  the  un- 
necessary “middle  interests,”  or  mere  traffickers 
in  every  article  which  has  been  so  largely  multiplied 
I of  lute  years,  together  with  the  great  increase  of 
money  shavers,  that,  is  checking  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country  so  largely,  and  throwing 
us  on  foreign  countries  for  so  largo  a portion  of 
the  noces.saries,  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life, 
which  could  he  produced  at  home,  and  which  is 
tho  principal  cause  of  present  hard  times.  There  j 
must  he  a certain  number  of  traffickers  in  every  , 
branch  of  business  to  distribute  and  exchange 
commodities-hut  we  allude  to  those  which  are  total- 
ly unnecessary,  who  make  a profit  out  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  sustain  himself.  This  “middle  interest” 
robs  the  producer  of  at  least  half  his  profit,  and 
enhances  the  value  of  the-  article  to  the  consumer 
— and  the  money  shaver  robs  him  of  the  other 
half  on  the  paper  received  in  payment  for  his  intCF' 

products, — ruins  him,  drives  him  out  of  business 
— and  he  must  cither  starve,  traffic  himself,  or  go 
to  the  Poor-house  or  the  \yest  in  search  of  a bet- 
ter home.  Between  the.se  two  rapacious  iHf‘H'6StS)pJ 
which  swarm  the  country  like  tho  Locusts  of 
Egypt,  God  alone  can  help  tho  producer  now-a- 
days. 

ae  general  in  the  prison,  that  a particular  pri- 
eonspiracy  was  formed  to  punish,  or  probably 
s with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  keeper,  after 
erously  stabbed.  It  is  a kind  of  common  law 
1 at  discretion. 
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of  the  terror  inspired  by  this  example;  and 
ittle  the  keeper,  with  his  turnkeys  and  military 
will  do  it.  j)tect  a prisoner  thus  suspected.  One  of  us  had 

occasion,  in  pursuance  oi  me  objects  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  report, 
to  have  a secret  examination  of  a prisoner  who  was  at  work  in  the  yard.  But 
the  keeper  thought  it  was  not  safe  to  that  prisoner,  to  call  him  away  from  his 
work  without  making  a plausible  pretext  for  it ; and  the  prisoner,  who  was  w iT 
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ling  to  give  the  information  required,  was  examined  in  a remote  and  private 
room,  and  trembled  at  the  danger  of  being  sfeen  in  our  company. 

As  another  example.  It  had  been  understood  that  the  late  executive  had 
determined,  as  a general  rule,  to  pardon  all  who  were  reported  by  the  physi- 
cian as  incurably  ill.  The  keeper  mentioned  to  us,  that  this  fact  became  ge- 
nerally known,  and  that  no  fact  of  general  interest  could  be  concealed  from  the 
prisoners.  But  the  consequence  was,  a great  increase  of  the  sick  list.  So 
many  had  the  art  either  to  make  themselves  sick,  or  to  feign  it,  that  it  consider- 
ably affected  the  hospital  department. 

The  manner  in  which  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  prison,  is  among  the  worst 
evils  that  attend  the  itistitution ; and  it  is  an  humiliating  circumstance,  that  to 
visit  the  prison  at  pleasure  on  the  payment  of  a shilling,  has  been  treated  as  a 
right,  and  submitted  to  as  such  by  the  inspectors,  trtider  the  threat  of  a suit. 
The  person  who  thus  compelled  the  inspectors  to  submit  to  his  demand,  was 
one  whose  visit  they  thought  manifestly  improper.  But  they  stated  to  us,  that 
they  doubted  the  right  of  refusing  him,  and  were  unwdli>*^s  event  ot 

an  action  at  law.  We  need  not  add,  that  since  this  transaction,  the  intercourse 
between  the  prisoners  and  their  confederates  without,  has  become  almost 
wholly  unrestrained ; and  there  is  no  evil  in  the  prison  which  Mr.  Board,  the 
keeper,  feels  more  sensibly,  or  of  which  he  more  complains. 

The  compass  of  this  report  would  not  suffice  to  enumerate  the  scandalous 
mischiefs  resulting  from  this  abuse.  One  prisoner  was  visited  by  four  different 
w'omen,  each  claiming  to  be  his  wife.  The  female  acquaintances  of  the  prison- 
ers are  continually  admitted,  under  the  name  of  relations.  The  throng  of  visit- 
ors is  incessant,  and  becomes  to  the  prisoners  a perpetual  exhibition  to  gaze 
at,  to  draw  them  from  their  labor,  and  relieve  the  tediousness  of  confinement. 
Rum,  snuflT,  tobacco,  money,  tools,  letters  and  messages,  are  introduced  more  or 
less  frequently.  Intrigues  with  state-prison  solicitors  and  pardon-brokers,  are 
in  perpetual  agitation. 

It  has  been  familiarly  mentioned  to  us,  at  the  New-York  prison,  that  the  fre^ 
quency  of  pardons,  though  in  other  respects,  a great  evil,  is  one  of  the  means 
which  helps  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  subjection.  As  every  one  entertains 
hopes,  so  each  one  thinks  it  better  to  wait  his  turn,  than  to  risk  a rebellion. 
But,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  laws,  it  has  become  a kind  of  common  understand- 
ing', that  every  prisoner  on  serving  out  half  his  time,  is,  in  some  certain  sense, 
entitled  to  a pardon.  It  is  claimed  as  a kind  of  right. 

Ml  we  saw  or  heard,  in  that  prison,  goes  to  show,  among  the  convicts,  an  un- 
subdued temper  of  mind  ; and  in  the  officers,  an  imperfect  control,  supported 
not  wholly  upon  the  submission  of  the  convicts,  but  partly,  also,  depending  on 
their  good  w ill,  and  influenced  by  their  opinions  and  feelings. 

Upon  this  method  of  governing,  our  opinions  are  entirely  decided  and  unan- 
imous ; and  we  hesitate  not  to  state  to  the  Legislature,  our  setjtl^^fiiyiviction, 
that  the  government  of  felons,  in  a prison,  must  be  absolute,  and  the  control 
over  them  must  be  perfect.  The  principal  keeper  must  be  a man  of  firmness, 
discretion  and  vigilance  ; and  he  ought  to  be  the  responsible  person,  in  all 
matters  relative  to  the  conduct  and  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoners.  Without 
this,  there  can  be  no  discipline  nor  economy.  Every  consideration  requires 
this’;  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  officers,  and  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  re- 
quires it.  It  is  indispensable  to  economy,  and  to  profitable  labor;  and  if  there 
can  be  any  hope  of  reformation,  it  must  not  be  where  the  prisoner  stands  upon 
his  rio-hts,  and  exacts  conditions,  but  w'here  he  is  brought  to  a sense  of  his  de- 
gradation, and  feels  the  sadness  incident  to  dependence  and  servitude,  and  be- 
comes willing  to  receive  anv  indulgence  as  a boon,  and  instruction,  advice,  and 
admonition,  as  a favor. 
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i UK  Coal  Association.— Like  a cagod  lion, 
f5chi.ylkill  001, nty, lies,  completely  wi;l,in  the 

power  of  !.oi-,oppi'es.?ors— bound  down  and  almost 

“Coal  Tonnage  on  Tide  Water— -Screw  sioFia  'io  such  a con 

Steam  Sea  Colliers  between  Philadelphia  iwl-jpi  reduced,  that  many 

Boston  a.-cd  other  Customer  Ports  for  Penn^  ^ scarcely  know  to  whom  they  belong,  and 

SYLVANiA  Coals.” — The  riiiladelphiu  /i(t>'/road^^^  3.1 
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and  ^filling  Jie/jhicr  of  June  27,  has  an  article  6 .. 
under  the  above  caption,  on  the  advantages  of  pj0 
steam  colliers  to  take  the  place  of  sail  vessels  in  ; 
the  Coal  service.  It  thinks  that  a few  screw  i 
steam  colliers  on  the  plan  of  those  that  supply  Arffti 
the  London  market,  plying  between  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  would  work  well  for  the  interests  of 
both  places.  It  argues  shrewdly,  that  the  stea.m 
colliers  are  the  very  thing  needed  not  only  for 
cheaper  coal  trainsj^ortation  h>j  sea,  but  lo  protect  j 
the  interests  of  Port  Richmond  as  a Coal  ship- 
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lug  point,  which  qre  now  seriously  threatened  by 

Eliza- iOI  p 


to  have  repudiated  “self-possession”  long 
since.  Like  however,  the  harrassod  and  enraged 
Lon,  they  ai-e  preparing  for  one  herculean  effort 
I to  snap  asunder  their  fetters.  If  they  succeed,  woo 
j to  their  oppressdi-s,  for  they  wi  l be  scattered  to 
j the  four  points  of  (he  compass.  Singly,  the  Coal 
lisch  Schuylkill  county  can  bo  vanquished 

1 ' Hud  kept  in  subjection,  but  aroused  and  united, 

peC^  they  will  detmand  their  rights— a reasonable  pi-o- 
fit  on  their  business.  Under  a long  eour.so  of  op. 
pression  they  have  been  most  shamefully  robbed. 
Now  patience  has  ceased  to  be  a virtue.  The  lion 
IS  aroused  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  to  the 
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the  Auburn  and  Allentown  Railroad,  and  Eliza- iOt  p if  needs  bo.  But  little  remains  to  lose, 

bethport,  whhjji  promises  to  become  the  chief  ;lGr.  ''®‘ytking  to  gain.  Their  oppressors  may  rest 
Coal  shipping  point  in  the  United  States.  !„  UJ  that  iu  making  the  effort  they  will  not 

Philadelphia  at  last,  through  the  medium  of  a'  • feather, 

portion  of  her  press,  is  becoming  awakened  to  ^ enabled  to  state  that  not- 

the  folly  of  the  policy  which  has  actuated  her 


during  the  past  quarter  of  a century.  Hostility  ! GXC  „ . r •.  ' 

not  only  to  her  own  interests  directly,  but  to  'me  -’nTlL-f  protection 

tU.t  Cr,.,.,  ...mm,  “ the  producer  and  consumer,  that  it  is  ef- 


eCU  '^'^'’^fnnding  the  opposition  experienced  by  the 
Coal  Association,  from  its  enemies,  and  those  who 


th.nt  important  Trade  from  lyhieh  she  has  doriv 
ed  her  sustenance  has  made  her  the  jeer  and 
by-word  of  rival  cities,  and  crippled  the  Trade 
which  she  should  have  esteemed  it  her  duty 
and  privilege  to  foster.  The  folly  of  her  course 
is  now  I'ecoming  upparen  t to  her.  The  Auburn 
and  Allentown  Railroad  looms  up,  attaekiug  iier 
at  two  vital  points,  and  she  is  becoming  alarm- 
ed. And  well  she  iniiy.  Years  since  evei'y 
prominent  ilcaler  was  driven  to  locate  his  ofSce  in 
New  Y'ork,  where  he  could  obtain  facilities  for 
the  transaction  of  Ids  husines.',  and  Philadel- 
phia became  a mere  .sliipping  point  about  equal 
in  imporlanec  to  Ijjjbuylkill  Haven  of  old.  In- 
ilneeiiAiJit.s  ai’c  now  .springing  u')  for  the  e.stab- 
IrHiuien!.  of  .an  cMensivo  Coal  shipping  point  on 
lie  sea  board,  via.  the  Auburn  .and  Aliontown  and 
New  Jei.tj’  Central  Railroad,  and  PhiUdeljIiia 
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![1  no  fective,  and  so  far  has  accomplished  much  good. 
. By  limiting  freights,  etc.,  cndeavoi-s  have  been 

made  to  throw  impediments  its  way.  Futile 
the  efforts,  however,  to  crush  it.  It  will  and  must 
ave  be  sustained,  if  the  Trade  desires  to  be  repaid  for 
, 0 its  labors  and  investments.  Dissolve  it,  and  ruin 
inV<  Region  in  the  face— the  market  will  be 

seriously  affected — and  consumers  in  the  end  will 
suffer.  Sustain  it,  and  Schuylkill  County  will 
rise  tar  above  injury  from  the  action  and  hostili- 
ty of  the  unnecessary  middle  class  of  the  Trade. 
Let  the  policy  of  the  Association  be  appreciated; 
resolve  to  sustain  it,  and  we  are  s.afe. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
j luoiuu  ni.  n;  .an  e.v tensive  Uoal  sliipping  puint  oil  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  con- 

1 >110  sea  board,  ri'.r.  the  Auburn  and  Aliontown  and  ' tl  ef  the  Coal  Trade  and  Operators  of  this 

J New  Jei.t.,’  Central  Railroad,  and  PhiUdeljIiiu  jjq  Region,  n hich  is  true.  It  is  the  nearest  approach 

to  the  truth  that  the  Ledger  has  succeeded  in 
compassing,  in  publishing  comments  upon  that 
Trade.  A change  is  gradually  taking  place  iu 
this  Region,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  state- 
ments of  the  annexed.  Experience  has  brought 
'I  with  it  useful  lessons,  and  we  tiiink  the  dark'est 
the  journals  of  the  Assembly,  oi  lo--  days  of  the  Trade  have  passed.  ^'Carbon”  says: 

cers  with  ffreat  particularity,  and  wl  '|ke  condition  of  the  Coal  operators  of  Schuyl- 
ceib,  WIIII  gic  ^ J •!  kill  county  at  the  present  time  is  worthy  the  most 

serious  'consideration  of  the  press  of  Philadel- 

Thp  rules  of  the  New-York  prison  Roker-on  would  make  some  notes  for 

1 ne  rules  Ol  luc  the  Zerfyer.  It  is  well  known  the  miner  is  now 

with  the  general  remark,  that  no  rnl<  sellmg  his  Coal  to  the  Richmond  shippers  from 

the  officers  have  the  proper  qualihc 

rules  can  be  necessary.  Order  and  ",1:1.':”;  “ “i'll' 

rity  in  the  officers,  united  with  court  certain  rich  middle  men,  free  of  charge,  who  keep 

r..vvrartrr  iho  rtpicrinprit  nprfpct  Submi'  °®®®®  street,  and  who  'unke  most 

among  the  prisoners  peiieci  SUUIIJI  money  when  the  mmer  is  most  embarrassed.  It 

lute  the  perfectiou  of  state  prison  g<  JliJf  Ru.acHng  Company  to 
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, will  indeed,  bo  compelled  to  move  promptly  and 
' energetically,  if  she  hopes  to  preserve  one  iota  of 
the  va.st  tindo  which  this  Region  has  poured  into 
She  has  trod  on  the  worm  ; it  turns  and 
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In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  u 
have  occasionally  expressed,  or 
their  comparative  merit,  and  the 
Those  views  may  be  summarily  ex 


That  the  Auburn  prison,  combir 
discipline  enforced  in  it,  presents  tl 


keep  a certain  number  of  wharves  under  a public 
shipper  of  their  own  selection,  to  ship  Coal  for 
any  miner  that  chooses  to  send  it  to  him  ; hut  no 
their  rich  friends  on  Walnut  street  would  not  ap- 
prove it,  for  then  they  could  not  put  their  screivs 
to  the  miner,  as  in  case  they  refused  to  give  a fair 
living  price  for  the  Coal,  the  miner  could  sell  and 
ship  his  own.  When  orders  for  vessels  aro  scarce 
they  fi!  up  their  rfharves,  and  when  the  miner 
comes  down  at  the  first  of  the  month,  as  is  usual, 
to  sell  his  product  for  the  month,  they  are  full 
and  can  continue  to  fill  their  or.Iers  for  perhaps 
two  or_  three  weeks  without  any  new  increase.— 
The  miner  having  no  other  large  outlet  for  his 
Coal,  must  either  take  what  is  offered  or  go  home 
and  stop  his  works,  and  allow  his  miners  to  leave 
him,  for  unles.s  they  get  work  they  cannot  live. 
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Ist.  That  the  sentence  of  the  la,  ^ _ 

l^inty,  since  escapes  must  be  near;  Ihoso  ignorant  of  the  mming  business  can  searce- 
an  attempt  at  insurrection,  therefO|,  large  coiiiery“rorred“by ' simuTr^^^  u 
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2d.  Consequently,  that  the  prison  is  governed  with:  great  comparative  safe* 
ty  tc  the  lives  both  of  keepers  and  prisoners,  which,  in  cases  of  insurrection, 
are  necessarily  in  danger. 

3d.  Also,  that  it  is  thus  safely  governed  with  more  economy.  A proof  of 
which  is,  that  the  inspectors  at  Auburn,  have  lately,  as  recommended  by  us, 
discharged  a part  of  their  guard  ; and  we  may  here  anticipate  what  is  mention- 
ed more  at  large  in  another  part  of  this  report,  that  when  the  system  shall  be 
perfected,  we  hope  to  see  the  guard  dispensed  with  entirely. 

4th.  The  separate  cells  by  night,  and  the  silence  preserved  always,  entirely 
prevent  all  contamination  among  the  prisoners;  thus  at  once  is  excluded  the 
great  question  of  the  classification  of  convicts,  which  has  so  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  benevolent  men  in  Europe  and  America.  By  this  system,  every 
prisoner  forms  a class  by  himself;  and  to  all  moral  and  social  purposes,  he  is 
insulated.  The  novice  in  crime,  may  work  for  years  by  the  side  of  the  most  ex- 
pert felon,  without  making  any  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  criminality. 

5th.  The  prisoners  are  compelled  to  worl£  diligently  and  profitably,  and  are 
deterred  from  spoiling  their  work.  This  is  a great  and  important  topic, 
to  which  we  only  briefly  refer  now;  but  we  remark,  that  economy  forms  in  a 
great  part  the  basis  of  our  report;  which  goes  very  much  upon  the  hope,  that 
a state  prison  rightly  conducted,  and  in  a proper  situation,  may  defray  all  its 
own  expenses  of  every  kind;  and  upon  the  belief  that  it  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  do  so,  if  possible. 

6th.  That  the  sentence  of  the  law  may  be  thus  certainly,  safely  and  econo- 
mically executed,  without  leave  asked  of  the  prisoners,  or  favor  gained  from 
them;  whence  all  the  benefits  of  an  unfettered  execution  of  the  laws. 

7th.  We  have  fully  expressed  our  opinion,  that  the  state  can  not  and  ought 
not  to  undertake,  at  the  public  expense,  the  moral  reformation  of  that  partici^ 
lar  class  of  men,  who  are  convicted  of  crimes.  But  we  cordially  admit,  that 
such  reformation  is  most  desirable,  while  from  experience  we  know  that  it  is 
most  unlikely.  And  we  now  add,  as  an  important  feature  of  this  system,  that  if 
any  hurrian  means  can,  as  it  were,  enforce  repentance  and  amendment,  it  is 
this.  The  entire  separation  from  all  criminal  associations,  the  sobriety  of  feel- 
ing consequent  upon  temperance  and  labor  ; and  most  of  all,  the  sadness  of  so- 
litude, must  frequently  make  serious  impressions.  We  have  seen  manifest 
proofs  of  such  impressions  amot)g  the  prisoners,  and  only  wish  there  were  rea- 
son to  expect  they  Avould  be  permanent. 

In  suggesting  the  plan  of  government,  which  we  would  recommend  for  the 
prisons,  it  was  our  intention  to  have  stated  at  length,  tfie  great  evils  which  we 
conceive  result  from  frequent  changes  in  the  officers  of  the  prisons;  and  we  had 
drawn  up  an  enumeration  of  the  changes,  which  have  taken  place  from  the  be- 
ginning. We  have  no  doubt,  that  to  these  changes  is,  in  part,  to  be  attributed, 
the  wmnt  of  success  in  the  system.  And  we  have  endeavored  to  seek  the  best 
remedy  for  the  evil,  consistent  with  the  nature  of  our  institutions.  We  submit 
our  opinion,  that  both  state  prisons  should  be  under  the  general  administration 
of  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature ; for  the  following  rea- 
sons and  objects,  namely  : To  produce  uniformity  in  discipline;  that  the  im- 
provements and  advantages  of  each  prison,  may  be  readily  introduced  into  the 
other;  to  withdraw  the  government  of  the  prisons,  from  the  influence  of  local 
interests,  and  from  ihe  jealousies  produced  by  real  or  supposed  cases  of  favo- 
ritism; and  finally,  to  give  the  utmost  possible  permanence  and  stability,  to  the 
administration  of  the  prison  system.  This  we  think,  is  best  effected  by  making 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  leaving  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  the  agent,  to  those  commissioners. 


“CarbOiN”  has  written  another  very  sensible  ar-  When  the  Auburn  and  Allentown  Railroad  is  { 
Wclo  whieh  appeared  in  the  Ledger  of  the  9th  completed,  and  Coal  begins  to  pour  into  New 
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inst.  Information  of  this  kind  the  Philadelphi 
ans  were  sadly  deficient  of.  The  press  of  that 
city,  with  but  few  exceptions,  is  just  about  as 
narrow  and  contracted  in  its  views,  as  a iarge 
portion  of  the  people,  who  act  ns  if  the  city  was 
the  State,  and  nothing  beyond  its  limits  worthy 
of  notice.  The  jiress  in  many  portions  of  the 
State  teem  with  information  of  vast  iD)portance 
to  Philadelphia,  but  the  fear  (or  studied  policy 
not  to  do  so)  of  the  city  press  to  give  credit  to  a 
country  paper,  deters  them  from  laying  this  in- 
formation before  the  people — or  if  it  is  done,  it  is 
in  a short  garbled  extract,  without  any  mention 
of  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived.  This 
great  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  press  of 
Philadelphia  has  in  a great  measure  caused  the 
opposition  to  that  city,  which  greets  theearsofall 
Philadelphians  when  they  travel  through  the  State 
—and  which  also  excludes  the  Philadelphia  press 
from  circulation  among  the  people  of  the  State. 
With  the  exception  of  those  (mints  where  the 
penny  press  is  carried  over  Railroads  graf/e  and 
is  reached  by  these  papers,  there  are  from  two  to 

three  Now  York  pnf.era  circulirtcd  in  this  Slate 
to  Where  there  is  one  from  Philadelpha.  The 
press  also  appear.s  to  be  under  a kind  of  cersor. 
ehip  in  the  city— it  appears  to  bo  controlled  by 
cliques  and  factions,  and  different  monied  influen- 
ces, which  prevent.^  its.  giving  information  on 
important  innvemeiits  which  might  militate 
against  s.,nm.  invesK-d  interest  ,.of  that  city,  even  J 


York  from  Schuylkill  County,  as  it  does  from  the 
Lehigh,  Wilkesbarre  and  Scranton  Regions— 
when  they  di.'cover  that  the  distance  is  only  138 
miles  from  Pottsville  to  New  York  by  this  route 
— with  a shipping  port  at  Bergen  Point  on  the 
New  York  Ray,  where  the  largest  class  vessels  now 
known  in  the  world,  as  well  as  (he  smallest  craft, 
can  take  -in  their  Coal  at  the  icharves  in  the  Bay 
— and  that  freight  to  the  East  from  that  point 
ranges  the  whole  year  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  ton  less  than  from -Port  Richmond,  the 
Philadelphians  will  begin  to  realize  the  position 
in  which  they  are  graced  with  regard  to  the  Coal 
Trade. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Philadelphia  is  be- 
coming alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  threaten- 
' ing  to  deprive  her  of  a trade  to  the  East  of 
I more  importance  to  her  than  her  Southern  trade, 
which  she  may  retain.  Look  at  the  figures. — 
Of  1,500,000  tons  of  Coal  shipped  annually  from 
Port  Richmond,  abouCl ,200,000  tons  go  East,  or 
4-5ths  of  the  aggregate  shipments."  Had  Carbon, 
if  a Philadelphian,  and  the  press  of  that  city 
waked  up  two  years  since,  to  the  importance  of 
this  matter,  Philadelphia  might  have  saved  her- 
self from  a loss,  which  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
posed steam  colliers,  will  inevitable  overtake  her. 
Had  she  paid  more  attention  to  the  Coal  interests 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  are  inseparably  connected 
with  her  own,  and  had  she  not  answered  our  ap- 
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at  least  fifty  inquirie 
llj  whether  we  had  seen  ti 


oi  esied.  To  such  an  c.xtont  i.s  the  character  (,f  (he 
Philadelphia  press  eommontod  u[um  through. 

our  the  St.-ite,  that  vthen  an  iirlicle  does  ai)pc.ir 

f.ivorahlo  to  tho  City  and  Pennsylviinia  interests, 
conflicting  with  Philadelphia  investments,  that  ] 

the  greatest  .'iurriri.‘'c  i.s  expressed  among  the  pcoplel 
— and  you  hear  almost  every  per.'on  asking  theiri 
rrighlior  whclhcr  they  liad  seen  the  article.  Bueh 
was  tlie  c:\.‘'e  wilb  the  appearance  of  (lie  articles 
of  “Carbon,”  in  tho  Philadelphia  L^lger — wc  had 
os  addressed  to  u.«,  asking, 
the  article  in  question — and 
by  way  of  comment  they  would  remark — “what 
I in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  tho  Ledger — they 
' have  published  the  truth  for  once,  with  regard  to 
the  Coal  Trade  of  Schuylkill  County — ^and  seemed 
U to  wonder  where  and  of  whom  they  obtained  it — 
it  must  have  been  sent  from  tho  country.” 

We  make  these  remarks  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  Every  reader  of  the  Journal  knows  how 
we  have  battled  for  the  interests  of  Philadelphia 
and  tlie  Coal  Trade — how  we  have  pointed  out 
from  lime  to  time  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
grievances  which  has  operated  so  severely  against 
our  interests  and  the  trade  of  this  and  other  Coal 
Regions,  which  built  up  that  city  and  made  it  equal 
in  population  to  New  Yorkand  threw  the  bal- 
ance of  exchange  in  her  favor ; but  instead  of 
these  grievances  being  removed,  they  have  only 
been  increased — until  the  life’s  blood  has  been 
k drained  from  those  whose  industry  and  cntcr- 
prise  has  enriched  them — all  monied  facilities 
denied  them  by  "the  Banks — were  thrown  into, 
the  hands  of  shavers, — until  the  Coal  opera- 
tors were  ta,xed  more  heavily  than  those  en- 
gaged in  any  other  business.  Every  time  atten- 
^ tion  was  called  to  these  matters  they  were  met  by 
a sneer,  and  any  attempt  made  to  redress  them 
was  sure  to  call  forth  denunciation  from  portions 
Cof  the  press  of  Philadelphia,  until  the  producers 


Freights  from  Port  Richmond  to  Boston  havq 
advanced  to  $1  60  @ $1  65,  an  advance  of 
from  5 to  10  cents  since  last  week. 

[for  the  miners’  .journal.] 
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this  time  have  saved  his  ink,  and  Philadeipliia 
felt  less  alarm  than  she  at  present  so  justly  expe- 
riences. A narrow,  contracted,  selfish  policy  al- 
ways recoils  with  double  power  upon  itself.  The 
fact  is  pretty  evident  by  this  time  to  tlio  press 
and  business  men  of  Philadelphia. 
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iditions  of  the  convicts,  and  of  the  laboring 
id  who  therefore  contribute  to  the  expense 
leir  exertions,  respectively,  presents  a case 
intry,  the  labor  of  the  working  class  is  often 
nany  inconveniences  and  disadvantages,  of- 
rsonal  danger ; while  to  that  labor  are  su 
port  and  education  of  children  ; the  distres- 
'ortunes.  But  if  we  also  survey  the  situation 
iditions,  the  convict  and  the  free,  it  is  most 
>rk  is  all  in  favor  of  the  former.  They  have 
ibor,  or  burdens  of  any  kind  ; they  have  no 
health  or  sickness  ; no  interruptions  of  any 
irovided  to  enable  them  to  work  to  the  best 
3 and  implements,  and  the  utmost  personal 
[ regular  supply  of  every  article  wanted. 

iter  of  a trade,  does  not  accomplish  as  much 
1 merely  because  he  will  not.  The  question 
I the  public,  is  simply,  whether  he  shall  be 
1 by  the  community  in  comparative  idleness. 

Inhere  abused  in  attempting  to  sustain  themselves — quantity  aud  quality  Ol  IV  Ork  dOUC  lU  a pTl- 
giharrasso(l  by  high  charges  of  transportation — all  gis  if  done  by  willing  and  freehands  without; 

monied  racilities''cut  off  to  carry  on  the  trade-  . eXpCCt  tO  SCO  it. 

‘^'havo  throe  n their  influence  in  favor  of  opening  up  " ^ 


opening  up 

routes  of  transportation  to  other  cities — and  the 
large  mass  of  tho.'c  who  reside  in  Philadelphia,, 
engaged  in  the  Coal  trade  have  opened  their  prin- 
cipal offices  in  New  York,  where  they  inform  us, 
every  facility  is  given  to  the  Coal  trade  by  the 
monied  institutions,  and  every  effort  made  to  at- 
tract them  to  that  city. 


iburn  prison  in  June  and  July  last,  the  num- 
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ber  of  prisoners'  was  310,  and  they  were  of  the  following  traces  and  employ- 
ments, viz : ^ ^ 


Coopers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  weavers,  under  contract,  and 
earning  at  an  average,  26  cents  per  day, 

Of  the  same  trades,  at  work  for  the  prison, 


110 


Employed  at  the  building  of  the  prison,  viz : 
Blacksmiths, 

Carpenters, 

Masons,  laborers,  stone-cutters,  &c. 

In  the  kitchen,  tenders,  &c 


Total  number  of  laborers. 

In  solitary  confinement, 

In  the  hospital 


18 

16 

108 

14 

156 


266 

36 

8 

— 44 


Total  310 

The  gross  expense  of  the  prison  for  the  last  year,  including  the  rations  and 
clothing  of  the  prisoners,  the  pay  of  all  the  officers  and  guard,  and  the  fees  of 
sheriffs  in  the  transportation  of  convicts,  amounted  to  $ lb, 995  02,  as  per  state- 
ment C,, of  the  appendix.  Now,  if  266  of  these  men  were  employed  as  the 
91,  and  were  to  earn,  on  an  average,  26  cents  per  day  for  300  days  in  the  year, 
which  is  a moderate  allowance  both  for  time  and  earnings,  the  income  derived 
from  their  labor  would  amount  to  $20,748  per  annum,  and  would  cover  every 
expense  ofkeeping  the  310,  and  leave  a profit  to  the  state  of  $3,752  98.  This 
would  also  leave  an  average  of  8 convicts  for  the  hospital,  and  36  to  be  other- 
wise disposed  of,  namely — a few  for  solitary  confinement,  and  the  remainder  for 
preparing  food,  clothing,  &c.  for  the  use  of  the  establishment.  And  should  the 
alterations  in  salaries  be  sanctioned,  and  the  savings  be  made  as  proposed  in 
statement  E,  of  the  appendix,  there  would  still  remain  a profit  to  the  state 
from  that  prison,  of  $3,129  09,  We  are  led  to  believe,  therefore,  that  there  is 
a fair  prospect,  provided  the  necessary  employment  can  be  obtained,  that  the 
convicts  in  this  prison  may  hereafter  support  the  whole  establishment  by  the 
product  of  their  labor.  This  opinion  is  much  fortified,  by  observing  the  earn- 
ings of  the  prisoners,  at  present  working  under  contract.  The  coopers,  al- 
though not  yet  fully  taught  their  trade,  earn  from  18  to  30  cents  per  day;  and 
there  is  a demand  for  100  additional  convicts  on  that  contract.  The  tailors 
earn  about  the  same ; the  shoemakers  from  30  to  60  cents  per  day ; and  the 
weavers  average  41  cents.  Weaving  is  a trade  easily  learned,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  the  most  proper  employment  for  such  hands  as  are  not  sufficiently  robust 
for  stone  cutting,  or  other  hard  work.  The  increase  of  our  manufactories  is 
furnishing  a great  demand  for  this  kind  of  work. 


At  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to  the  New-York  state  prison  in  June  last,  we 
were  furnished  with  a detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  convicts 
were  then  employed,  together  with  the  amount  of  their  daily  earnings.  The 

prisoners  were  employed,  or  accounted  for  as  follow's  : 

« 

At  weaving,  dyeing,  spinning,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths. 

As  brush-makers,  bellows-makers,  blacksmiths,  coopers,  pilers, 
trunk-makers,  coppersmiths,  shoemakers,  tailors  and  oakum 
pickers, 
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anuie  oppenred  in  the  Phiiacieiphia  Ud.jcr  u 
lawsfify  last,  sijjned  “SWinylkill  Conntv  " Ti- 
vrnler  professes  to  he  acquainted  with  “the  Co  d 

.hTMrSr“r  Carbon,  defends 

•he  ytiddle  tnteres,.-  and  casts  a Ging  at  Jhe  V; 

»ers  ff  the  writer  U ■ 

business  (which  we  do  not  believe,)  tlfl tone:',"^ 
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j sitit'us  uf  this  writer  are  untrue  in  fact  In  altnust J i 
j every  p.’trucuiar — his  wbolo  object  seems  to  be  to 
bitop  abnso  c.n  the  manitgement  of  the  Jleadiiig 
Ptailroad  Company,  and  screen  the  uiidtlle  intero&i 
at  KiclinjMncl. 

Isow,  it  :s  well  known  that  we  are  no.  apologi^ts 
fnr  high  prices  of  f. eight — nor  have  we  ever 
, failed  to  condemn  these  high  rates— Imt  this  was 
I not  the  cause  of  the  evil  thisyear.  It  was  caused 
I entirely  by  the  ‘^middle  interest  at  Richmond,  ns 
) we  will  enueavor  to  show  b3'  ci  inmenting  on  a 
] few  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  writer  of  the 
I article  in  question,  lie  saj's  ; I 

‘ The  ‘middle  interest  does  not  influence  the  Heading  \} 
Railroad  Co.  Proof — Tho  unreasonably  high  rate  of! 

I tolls  which  the  shipper  not  the  miner  has  To  pay.  i t 

The  middle  interest  does  not  monopolize  the  Rich- 1 
1 mond  wharves.  I’roo' — There  have  been  fur  the  greater  | ^ 
part  of  this  sea.^^on.  two  wharves  remaining  idle,  which  I 
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! the  K.  R.  Ce.  would  i^ladiy  have  given  to  any  respousihk- ! 

, partieK,  niinei's  or  aiiddle  men.  ‘ 

•'It  has  hecome  very  much  the  tashion  of  late  years,  ! 
with  some  people  who  ought  to  know,  and  a great  many  : 
who  do  know  hotter,  to  visit  upon  tbd  heads  of  tlie  ‘ 
•middle  interest.'  all  the  opprobrium  and  blame  which  ' 
.shcnild  justly  fill  upon  the  Rending  R.ailroad  Cu. 

■f  ••Kven  the  thc-nghtless  men  among  the  s'aiall  miner 
l[  who  dcj.und  for  their  mar’Ket  upon  the 'luiddh' interest 
, and  wlio  li.ive  had  opportunities  (if  not  from  tlioir  own 
exifrieiice,  from  their  observations  of  the  o.vperience  of 
olliersi  of  seeing  the  fallacy  of  any  arrangement  of  ship-  , . 

I pin'.r  tludr  own  coal  from  Richmond.  Even  some  ( f t''' 
thi-e.  join  the  hue  and  cry;  followinglthe  direction  of 
lliat  Very  unsafe  and  badly  magnetized  compass  which 
I'uidcs  tile  course  of  the  Miners^  Journal,  'lln*  cry  lias 
; hi-en  sounded  until  they  who  really  know  better  almost 
bi  Revo  it  themselves.” 

To  the  first  we  reply — no  person  charged  the 
‘bntildle  itileresl”  with  controlling  tlie  Heading 
Kaiirnad  with  regard  to  tolls,  because  they  have 
been  arranged  for  several  years  past  between  the 
Railroad  and  Canal,  based  on  the  rate.,  pro- 
mulgated by  other  regions — but  the  “middle  in- 
terest” have  heretofore  controlled  the  Reading  j 
^lailroad  by  compelling  tbem  to  give  them  their  i 
wharves  to  the  exclusion  of  others  wlio  wanted  j 
them,  by  threatening  to  throw  their  business  on  ; 
their  rival,  the  Canal.  The  miner  who  sell.s  his  i 
Coni  at  Port  Richmond  pays  the  freight  on  his  j 
Coal  the  same  as  the  “middle  interest.” 

To  the  second,  we  will  reply,  that  so  long  as 
the  middle  men  hold  AVharvcs  at  Richmond,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  a Miner  here  to  take  a 
Wharf  and  do  business,  unless  he  has  a very 
large  capital  to  invest.  Several  took  Wharves 
with  a view  of  selling  their  own  Coal,  two  or 
three  years  ago.  They  hod  a prime  article  of 
Coal,  and  always  had  a demand  fur  it,  conse- 
quently they  felt  like  pocketing  the  commission  gg 
paid  to  the  middle  men  themselves.  After  their 
arrangements  were  all  made,  they  soon  found  ^ 
out  on  entering  the  market  that  they  could  not  | || 

sell  their  prime  Coal — why — because  the  middle  jR 
men  knew  who  the  purchasers  of  this  Coal  were,  Ijjj' 
and  they  immediately  offered  them  the  same  jj 


they  immediately 
Coal  from  other  veins  at  a less  price>  on  say  six 
months^^m^dit,  with  a renewal  from  2 to  6 months  ; 
lunger  if  necessary,  by  paying  the  interest.  The 
Miners  could  not  sell  nt  such  unusual  long  credits,  . 
and  several  who  took  wharves  and  hold  them 


get  a market  for  their  Coal,  in  oppo-  J 
sition  to  the  “middio  interest'’ — but  having  a ; 
choice  article,  and  having-  friends  who  assisted  . 
them,  they  have  finally  established  themselves  I-’ 

■ n selling  their  oivn  Coal,  without  the  interpo.' !' 
sitiou  of  this  middle  intere.=  t,  and  they  save  at  j 
least  25  cents  a.  ton.  If  half  the’Whiirves  were 
idle  at  Richmond,  would  it  not  be  madne.ss  for 
any  of  our  Operators  to  altempt  to  take  aAVharf 
there,  unless  he  had  all  the  capital  required  for 
Ilia  hIioIc  buaintaa  comijhtehj  at  Itia  conouand, — 
particularly  after  some  of  tbe  heaviest  Operators, 
who  are  wealthy,  have  been  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  tbe  middle  interest. 

To  the  third  we  will  reply — Although  the  rates 
of  toll  and  transportation  are  about  25  cents  too 
high  for  tbe  trade,  in  com])ari3on  with  the  prices 
at  some  other  points — still  tbese-high  rates  would 
not  have  effected  tbe  trade  materially — if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  middle 
men  at  Richmond,  as  we  nill  show: 

It  was  well  known  that  those  engaged  in 
Mining  in  Schuylkil.  county-,  had  engaged  Sir. 

Tucker  to  organize  the  trade,  with  a view  of  pre- 
venting Coal  faliing  to  the  same  ruinous  rotes 
that  prevailed  last  year,  which  broke  up  about  j inSOIls  'Wltll  HO 
one-fourth  of  those  engaged  in  rainiug.  aboUt  thO 

low  rates,  (which  were  caused  in  a great  measure,  | .• 

by  the  middle  interest  forcing  prices  down  to  BTC  IIDIU 

the  lowe.?t  point,  they  being  only  buyers  •of 
Coal  and  not  miners,  consequently  feeling  no  in- 
terest with  the  Miner  who  held  Wharves  and  mined 
his  own  Coal,)  effected  the  business  in  ail  the  other 
regions — and  the  Companies  aliroad  wore  either 
forced  to  stack  their  Coal  or  sell  at  the  same  low 
rates.  Many -of  tliese  Companies  had  entered  into 
: eontracts'with  purchasers,  containing  a provision 
that  if  they  lowered  thepriceat  any  time  during  the 
I season,  tliey  were  to  lower  the  price  on  tho  whole  ^ 

• supply.  ' 

p Towards  the  close  of  the  season,  when  prices 
became  ruinou.-^,  these  Companies  found  it  would  i 
be  a saving  to  pile  their  overstock  and  limit  the 
shipments,  in  preference  to  reducing  tlie  prices,  >6 
and  they  did  pile  considerable  Con  '•  >0 

In  the  Spring  the  Companies  with  large  piles 
on  hand,  held  back  ami  were  determined  not  to  at  n r- 

[be  caught  in  ti  similar  predicament  again — and  JJJlO.DlJj  1© 

did  not  promulgate  their  prices  until  the  prices  )2 
were  fixed  in  tho  Schuylkill  Region.  Mr.  Tuck-  I'y 
^cr  had  personally  conferred  with  the  companies 
(abroad  and  obtained  their  consent  to  co-operate 
iwith  the  dealers  in  the  Schuylkill  Region  in  fix- 
ing a fair  price  for  Coal  on  board  ve>sels  at  the 
shipping  points.  As  soon  as  the  rates  uf  toll  and 
freight  bad  been  adjusted  between  the  Reading 
Rail  Road  and  Schuylkill  Canal,  those  engaged  in 
mining  in  Schuylkill  County  held  a meeting,  and 
they  agreed  on  S3  85  @ $3  95  per  ton  for  White 
A.-h  Coal  on  board  at  Port  Richmond,  according 
to  quality,  and  circulars  were  issued  accordingly. 
l(i  Ko  price  w.as  named  for  Red  Ash,  because  no 
other  region  furnishes  Red  Ash  Coal.  This  was 
about  25  cents  less  than  the  opening  prices  of  the 
previous  year,  and  but  bearly  remunerated  those 
engaged  in  mining.  These  prices  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  regions  hj’  Mr.  Tttcker,  and 
they  all  agreed  to  conform,  except  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company,  who  gave  no  decided  an- 
swer— but  (Act)' rates  were  not  yet  promulgated. 

A few  sales  hadhccu  effected  at  these  rates,  when 
a couple  of  “middle  firms”  at  Port  Richmond 
commenced  offering  Coal  on  board  as  low  as  S3  65 
@ $3  70,  being  from  20  to  30  cents  per  ton  less 
than  the  rates  agreed  upon.  This  was  followed 
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;it  Richmond  were  forced  to  pti}’  cuiuinissioDS  to 
middle  mtn  for  selling  their  Coal,  or  have  tbe  10’ ihc  circular  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Cora-  jt  On  COntraCt- 

' pony  ofi-ering  Coal  at  $3  80,  20  cents  less  than  deduCtioHS 
usual  on  board  at  Port  Ewen — and  the  Soranlou  •'  _ „ 


price  reduced  on  them — although  every  pound  of 
the  Coal  is  ordered  before  it  is  rained.  Only 
la.-t  Spring, 


IS  raiucu.  Willy  t w.-nxi ....  .............  . ........  ......  ....  ...........  „ 

a firm  bore  having  a heavy  invest-’^!  Company,  who  had  conformed  to  the  Philadel-  any  U$eiUl 

ment  in  Collieries,  found  that  Oiey  would  incvi-ie!  force-l  to  lower  their  prices  20  thCQ  1^0  8: 


tably  be  ruined,  if  they  were  forced  to  pay  heavy 
comaiwj'iei'.s  to  the  middle  interest  below — toolc 
, a whiul,  and  tiny  wire  nearly  swamped  in  the 


were  force.l  to  lower  their 
‘ cents  a ton  to  correspond.  Other  middle  houses, 
■ and  some  who  mine  a l ortion  and  buy  the  bal- 
i ance,  followed,  sooner  than  loose  their  customers, 
ar.d  offered  their  Coal  also  at  ruinous  rates 
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to  li)C  [iroducing  interesi  in  this  County.  A 
few  firms  engaged  in  mining,  who  hmi  choice 
Coal,  preferred  reducing  their  hiisi  ness,  to  lowering 
their  prices,  anil  the.v,  by  saving  commissions 
paW  to  the  “middle  interest,”  are  doing  a fair 
business — a'nd  the  Coal  nets  them  at  Port  Rich- 
mond from  $2  00  @ §2  10  per  ton — at  $.3  GO  on 
board. 

The.se  are  the  facts,  and  show  conclusively  to 
every  busines-s  and  thinking  man  where  the  real 
difficulty  lies,  yet  this  sap-he.ad,  who  signs  himself 
“Schuylkill  County”  declares  tbr.t  it  is  the  Plead- 
ing Rail  Road  oiilt/,  and  not  tlie  “middle  interest” 
that  is  ruining  the  miners  and  operators  of  Schuyl- 
kill Co.  and  curtailing  ourtrade — that  the  Coal 
operators,  who  have  no  wharf  facilities,  and  are 
forced  to  sell  at  any  jiriceto  the  “middle  interest,” 
(and  some  of  those  engaged  in  mining  who  buy 
the  iai  gcst  portion  of  their  Cual,  are  not  free  from 
cenfure;)arcveryj)erve;-se,  and  instead  of  censuring 
tbeiii,  they  ought  to  applaud  their  conduct  and 
consider  them  their  hest  friends.  Ihe  author 
mu.«t  either  consider  the  Coal  operators  of  Schuyl- 
kill County  a set  of  arrant  fools,  ready  to  swallow 
any  nonsense,  or  else  he  places  himself  in  a simi- 
lar position  before  the  puldic. 

Lot  us  see  how  the  system  of  selling  Coal  at 
$3  65  on  hoard  at  Richmond  works: 

Preiglit  and  tolls  to  Port  Richmoini 

for  the  East,  - - - - $!  60  per  ton. 

Shipping  expenses,  - . - 
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d©l  Which  deducted  from  S3  65,  leaves  lo  the  mi 
Caf  P®’’  Coal,  which  is  ^ 

less  th.an  the  cost  “f  delivering  it  into  the  cars  of 
Ihe  Rail  Road  Company,  in  nine  instance.s  out  of^ 
at  1 ten. 

AVhen  the  miner,  who  is  a wharl  holder,  sells  : 

^ his  own  Coal  at  Port  Richmond  at  $3  00,  it  will 
stami  as  follows  : 

cut  ]7reight  and  tolls  to  Port  Richmondfer  (bi;  1 

pei  3'iasf,  - - - - - - $1  6i>0 

J Shipping  eSpenses.  - - . . ly,, 
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. Which  deducted  from  §3  So,  prieeagreed  on  for 
edi  ■second  qualify  Coai  by  the  trade  in  April  last,  li 
leaving  .“.;2  10,  to  the  niiuer,  which  would  barelv  V 
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“middle  interest”  therefore  is  to  depress  tirices  to 
the  lowest  point — even  below  the  cost  of  mining, 
if  they  think  it  necessary — it  docs  not. efi'eot  t/ieiV 
interest — the  policy  of  those  engaged  in  mining 
i.'^  to  keep  np  the  prices  lo  a remunerative  rate — ^ 
and  no  consumer  has  a,  right  to  expect  his  fuel 
ri  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  “middle  in- 
tcrest”  is  antagonistic  to  the  mining  interest — 
nec  and  depresses  the  miner  of  Coal — the  other  in-  B 
ern)  Wrest  is  tlie  opposite,  a.nd  fosters  the  production^  | 
by  which  means  only  c.an  the  consumer  depend  !r 
r on  a regular  supply  of  fuel — aud  by  which  means 
imf  only  can  the  Rail  Ro.ad  Company  expect  to  in- 
obt.  crease  their  trade.  Aud  besides  the  wharves  prop- 
Ont  belong  to  the  producer  of  Coal,  and  not  to  the 
intruding  “middle  interest”  which  is  not  required 
at  that  point  any  more  than  it  would  be  at  tlie  j- 
shipping  port.s  of  Schuylkill  llaveii,  Port  Carhou  f 
or  Port  Clinton.  -f) 

The  “middle  interest”  at  Port  Richmond  effects  1 
the  trade  in  other  respects — it  destroys  the  char-  i 
fictcr  of  Schuylkill  Coal — these  men  are  nearly  all  |) 
engaged  as  Agents  in  se  ling  Goal  from  other  re-  ■ 
gions  for  operators  who  have  their  own  wharves, 
and  who  cirip  their  own  Coal.  This  business  is 
done  ill  cooiit-'clion  witli  the  business,  at  Port  t 
Piichmond  — hut  the  miners  here  who  sell  the  Coal  J 
to  the  ‘‘mid'.'c  men,”  cannot  ship  their  own  Coal  , 
at  Port  Richmond,,  nor  is  it  kept  separate 
— ii  is  all  misird  together  from  a half  dozen  dif- 
ferent mines,  and  in  yiany  instances  they  buy  a ‘ 


portion  of  good  Coal  at  fair  prices,  to  mix  with  j 
the  trash  brought  from  a half  -dozen  sources  at  | 
very  low  rates,:  and  this  is  sold  as  Schuylkill  Coal. 

A purchaser  receives  a cargo — he  condemns  it — fbp 
wants  better  Coal — If  you  don’t  like  the  Coal,  'vo  I-,  r -i  /• 
will  send  you  a cargo  of  Lehigh,  Hazleton,  Spring  [ 

Mountain  or  someothcr  Coa!;"R)e(price  is^^higher,  ^rred  at 
but  we  guarantee  the  Coal — this  is  shipped  by  the  30f0  arC 
miner  to  their  order  in  good  condition — -the  Goal  ^ tpg^(j0g 
may  .suit,  and  without  making  any  further  trial' 
of  Schuylkill  Coal,  it  is  all  discarded  as  bad.  The  IS 

miners  of  course  must  sell  or  stop — it  is  sink  or  flange  of 
swim  with  them — and  if  the  price  is  very  low  the  |p  d0g,tb 
Coal  is  prepared  ver.y  poor — aud  thus  the  character  I , j 
of  Schuylkill  Coal  is  constantly  assailed  by  this 
“middle  interest,”  which  is  hostile  lo  production  IQ®,  anU 
in  Schuylkill  County.  | regard 

Those  few  who  have  wharves  at  Port  Richmond,  jpg^  but 
who  sell  and  ship  their  owu  Coal,  find  no  difflcul-’  , 
ty  in  selling  it  even  at  liigher  prices  than''  ® arO 
tha  “middle  interest”  can  get,  (except  when  (hey  ' the  ©X- 
have  the  control  of  choice  kinds  aud  ship  it  sepa-  gQ  that 
rate,)  the-  not  only  sust.ain  themselves  at 
Richmond,  but  they  can  sustain  their  Collieries  in 
Schuylkill  County-  also— but  those  who  are  forced 
to  sell  to  the  “middle  interest  at  Piichmond,  un- 
der the  present  sy-stem,  are  bound  to  he  ruined 
— or  seek  otliar  outlets. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  as  soon  as  it 
is  known  that  any  of  our  ^operators,  of  limited 
raean.ii,  are  forced  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
“middle  interest,”  he  is  looked  upon,  to  use  .a 
common  expression,  “as  a.  goner,”  his  jiaper  is 
suspected,  usual  facilities  cut  off,  and  hois  turned 
oyer  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  preying  hyenas, 
yclept  Shavers,  who,  Sliylock-like,  get  not 
only  the  remaining  Hesh,  hut  the  life’s  blood  also. 

'Ihese  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Port 
Richmond  Coal  trade  is  suffering,  and  causes  ruin 
to  stare  thousands  in  Ibe  face  in  Scbuylkill  Coun- 
ty— tor  every  interest  dependent  on  tlio-Coal  trade  ‘ 
is  equally  involved  with  the  miner. 

There  are  other  reasons  why-  the  Coal  trade  i.s 
suffering  at  Port  Rielimond.  The  rates  by  Rail- 
road to  Piiiladelpbia,  New  York,  and  all  places 
that  boats  can  roach  by  Canal,  are  liigher  than  by 
Canal — they  ought  to  beasliade  lower  to  se- 
cure a full  proportion  of  tr.ade,  I)ea.Ier.s  abroad 
who  are  judges  of  Coal,  prefer  paying  the  freight 
themselves,  and  will  pay  from  5 toifO  cents  a ton 
higher  for  Coal  by  Canal  than  by  Railroad,  be- 
cause they  stand  a better  chance  of  receiving  the 
Coal  they  buy  direct  from  the  mine. — (they  are 
afraid  of  the  mixing  business  at  Port  Richmond) 

■ — consequently  any  miner  who  can  sell  his  Coal 
by  Canal  seeks  that  avenue.  It  is  also  the  inter- 
est of  the  Coal  miner  here,  who  liolds  bis  wharf 
at  Richmond,  to  seek  the  Canal  for  that  business 
reached  by  boats,  because  it  takes  less  capital  to 
do  business  by  that  avenue — an  important  feature 
now  a-days.  The  tolls  and  transportation  to  Port 
Richmond  are  $1  80  per  ton,  cash  every  week, 
with  a drawback  of  40  cents  to  New  York  and 
20  cents  to  New  England.  Thissumof  $1  80 
has  to  be  paid  weekly  by  dealers  atPt.  Richmond, 
and  the  drawback  is  only  jiaid  back  when  the 
Co.al  is  shipped  ; — w-hen  freiglits  are  limited  the 
Coal  lays  for  weeks  and  months, — the  sellers 
risks,  in  case  ofloss  arc  largely  increased,  besides 
the  large  increase  of  capital.  In  shipping  by  Canal 
tho  mUte-j^ere  Qq)v  pu'-Vs  about  63  cents  toll  on 
the  S^uylkill  Canal,  instead  of  $1  80,  and  tho 
purchaser  pays  the  freight  and  other  tolls  to 
its  plao'.i  of  de.-^lin.ation,  giv-ing  great  advan- 
tage to  the  .“ellcr  here,  both  in  point  of  capital 
and  risk.  So  long  as  the  Canal  has  facilities  to 
cai:ry  Coal,  tlie  Railro.ad  m'ust  be  content  to  be  i| -NeW- 
beateii  by  the  Canal,  and  take  only  such  Coai  as  f ShICj 
Ihe  Canal  cannot  take.  'J'l.e  Canal  has  ■''>«'a.vs-’|a,,„„p 
been  considered  a .slow  team  in  tTiis'  region,— but 
she  has  cauglit  up  to  the  Railroad,  and  iias  again  1 
beaten  her  this  week  in  a fair  field.  The  same  i I 
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the  block.  It  costs  8 cents  per  foot  for  tools, 
narble  easy  to  be  cut.  The  transportation 
irtained  that  the  present  price  is  higher.  All 
jrk. 


I 


fj-iptou)  is  begiuning  lo  be  eng  railed  on  the  Canal 
.4(y  tbe  •‘mi'Mlo  interest,”  and  if  successful,  the 
same  difficulties  will  have  In  be  eneountered  there 
also.  See  lu  it  miners  in  time.  One  of  the  great 
adcaniagee  of  the  Canal  is,  that  the  miner  sells 
(Inect  to  the  deafer,  leithout  the  intervention  of  the 
tniddlr  Interest,”  tcith  a less  investment  of  eapi- 
Icil,  irilhless  risk,  and  at  higher  prices,  on  ne- 
eonntof  the  preference  gicen  to  numixed  Coal. 

M itn  the  it. creased  lin-iliiies  from  other  Re^ 
gions,  anil  tbe  greater  competition  in  the  trade 
the  time  has  arrived  when  a"change  in  the  poll- 

cy  of  the  Reading  Rail  Road  Company  must  take  i • • i ax  J i 

place — in  future  arrangements— if  it  cannot  con-  -Hampshire  prison  wcrc  also  attended  with 
venieutiy  be  done  now— they  must  remove  the  dell.  The  w'ardeu,  therefore,  forced  it  into 
n^t'orp-  "I  interests”  will  gg . a,nd  as  soon  as  somc  houscs  were  built  of 

decrease  the  tonnage  of  the  carrying  CompanieV  f material  brOUght  it  lOtO  lUll  demand, 
but  it  will  remove  the  management  of  the  Reading 

RailroadCompany  also,— and  that  is  their  object—  a COnvict  is  CXpCCtcd  tO  make  tWO  fect  of  gOOd 

rought  US,  we  find,  as  nearly  as  we  can  calcu- 


jthe  New-York  prison  upon  bad  majble,  and 
! use  for  building,  or  good  marble  had  been 
was  unsuccessful ; it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 


per  day  on  an  ave- 
1 from  the  Massachusetts  prison,  by  which  it 
earn  from  60  to  '’'O  cents  each  a day. 

',jnce  at  the  Auburn  prison  the  present  season, 
building  had  been  let  out  on  contract,  at  as 
3n  actually  so  let  out,  the  prison  would  have 
This  fact  seems  still  more  striking,  when  we 
recovery  (if  jd  at  thc  huilding  have  been  picked  men,  and 


cither  lo  compel  the  management  to  come  into 
I their  ternic  or  drive  them  out  by  ci  ippljng  their 
trade,  destroying  their  revenue — and  “Schuvl- eariicd 
kill  county”  is  ono  of  the  inslrumeots  used  to 
accomplish  their  object,  whoever  he  may  be. 

We  think  therefore,  that  every  reader  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  “middle  interest”  at  Richmond 
IS  the  foundation  of  nearly  ail  the  evils  in  the 
trade  that  have  spring  up  and  which  are  eating  out 
thc  very  vitals  of  every  producer.  All  the 
^ other  evils,  more  or  less  spring  from  this  great 
evil,  a.id  like  every  good  physician,  who  under 
stands  his  business  and  desires  the 

j hts  ho  will  not  tamper  with  the  le.sser  statc  may  be  estimated  at  from  75  to  100  cents 
I prert^!clfI!t,.ardTemLronesw^^  ^^boF,  accordlng  to  thc  statcmeiits  made  to 

' their  own  accord. 

M'e  thank  “Schuylkill  County,”  even  if  he  is 

I he  has  nortant  a question,  to  state  on  the  other  hand, 

Coal  Trade:  and  the  none.,  r .v  , , « occurrcd  to  thc  minUs  ot  some  ot  us,  as  to  the 

1'  uf  the  trade  at  Port  Richmond,  and  ai^o  g of  StOHC  aS  profitable  at  thc  NeW-York  pHsOIi 
the  reason,  why  it  is  increasing  by  Canal.  i„  at  purposc,  to  statc  thc  advantages  and  disad- 

that  p.wtTrn'  of  to  remark,  Ncw-Hampshirc,  whcii  compared  with  that  at 

with  regret-wo  are  acquainted  with  a number  of  JN  CW-HampshirC  pHSOD,  aCCOrdlOg 

the  m.'adle  dealers  at  Port  Richmond,  and  know  ’SSeSsioil,  WaS  58  ; whilc  in  thcNcW-York  prisOH 

timi>  bL'!L'l'r'orclrr«.f'o!ra  ““nduct  ;r,  the  Iiospital  expcnscs  of  the  last  year  were 

re  no  female  prisoners  ; while  in  the  latter  the 
$1900,  and  the  number  of  female  convicts  41. 


on  correct  principles,  and  we  have  - 
uo  hesitation  in  stating  that  if  we  were  in  the  same  ^ 
po  it.on  they  are,  we  would  in  all  probability  do  ’ 

just  as  they  are  doing.  AVe  don’t  think  h 

our  conscience  would  permit  ns  to 
deep  as  some  of  these  men  do.  AA^e  do  not  ob- 


ject (0  them  as  busines 


ss  men— but  wb  do  contend 


ever,  is  agricultural,  possessing  no  large  commercial 
neither  are  there  any  large  citfos  or  towns  be- 
icinity,  or  any  inducement  for  the  migration  of 


a 7 °“Kht  not  to  be  there  in  the  present  po-  ’itoricS  ; Avhlle  thc  -COUnticS  in  this  StatC  which 
sition— that  their  business.  eonrlM.f„a'  -.1.  v-  i_i  i i • ■. 


. . ‘'"®‘'’®^''-oonducted'even  oncor- 

bu.siness  pnnc.ples,  is  hostile  to  the  interests 
ot  the  miner  in  Schuylkill  Cunnty-hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  trad.-  it.o  i i >•  ‘o  to  the 

t-llt  (N  . '^“'■olopmeut  of  Schuvl-  I 

thlRT>-'\''n  interests ‘of! 

Rail  Houd  Company.  C„t  few  prudent  Mi.  ' 
iiev',  Will]  ample  t-jpitnl  ev 

gitimate  with 

desire  to  take  even  the  vacant  wharves  and  en 


with  subjects,  labor  under  all  the  disadvantages 
mestic  and  foreign  commerce,  so  well  calculated 
i most  abandoned  characters  to  their  towns  and 


■ven  to  carry  on  a le- 
pust  e.\poricncc,  would 


■n;o  compcitioi,  withdhis  wealthy  iiifoe;;;;,:;';;;;; 

hii.  swallowed  up  all  tlip  " 


who  fell  into  their  eltitbhes:— 
middle  interest,  and 


n these  facts,  therefore,  that  the  same  proportion 
ter  ble  of  undergoing  the  labor  of  the  quarries,  can 
, icii  i, unity  of  persons,  such  as  are  usually  sent  to  the 
[lom  are  enervated  by  disease  and  dissipation,  as 


out  remove  this 


oiw.iys  be  found  to  enaw^n'r"”  will  | of^c w-Hampshirc,  prcsumcd  to  be  principally 


there  is  a chance  of 
Aii  tile  other  regions, 
of  the  l^ennsy  i \‘.*i ri i 
which  is  go 


But  there  are  advantages  possessed  by  New- 
..ouiers  vicinity  of  the  quarries  to  the  city,  the  quality 
lock  of  : of  transporting  it,  which  may  perhaps  equal  the 
wiH  he  glad  uc  quality  of  the  laboring  prisoners. 


into  any  bii.-incss  where 
sceui  iiig  a lair  praiit. 

■-'nd  UVD  the.nockholders 
110  Coal  Companv,  tin 
JoiDg  down  almost  daily 
fliiothcr  vear  to  cnti-r  i»A»/»  r. 
secure  a'fair  profi',  i 

taught  them  all  ,hat  paper  caLll’!ZTof  Ibe economy,  is  thc  particular  coHsi- 
^p^.^h2^tIrn  and  ,?ulnr®  does  not  come  1"^  may  bc  introduced  foto  the  current  expenditure, 

^«cbwgs  of  actual  li  this  Tcport  anncxcd,  contains  a collective  view  of 

7 


the  savings  in  the  expenditure  of  the  New-1 
now  be  made  ; to  which  we  have  subjoinei 
we  propose  in  the  appointments  and  salarie  Rent  of  mines  per  ton 

is  the  annual  saving  of  _ R"l.w1yTanfportat,on,“22  miles 

Statement  E exhibits  the  increase  asrega^^"^'  “ to  Harrisburg,  28m.  a 


Showing  the  cost  of  Btar  Valley  Coal  delivered  at 
various  points  on  the  route  to  Haire-de-Grace,  the 
great  depot  for  the  supply  of  the  cities  and  towns 
situated  u pun  the  sea-hoard. 

No-  1 Harrisburc, 


toll 


3tn. 


Total  of  annual  savings  deemed  practical 


Cost  delivered  at  Harrisburg, 
No-  2.— Columbia. 


These  two  statements  contain  for  the  moi  calfaiTo  cofumbil/bsml'^a  Ic!"^  m. 

lolls  to  “ 68ins.  3 mills  pr  mile 


on  a few  items  it  may  be  proper  to  make  so 


sol 

40  I 

■ o®' 

2l  1 
9 

«1  70 


40 

44 

18 


Cost  per  ton  delivered  at  Columbia,  S2  02 
No.  3,  Lancaster. 


1.  Of  clothing.  In  this  article  we  were  of 
might  be  effected.  We  recommended  to  tl  canai  lo  cJmmbia 
ter  to  be  worn  by  the  convicts  be  made  ent 

in  common  use  by  the  laboring  people  of  1 j ga  landing  , 

continent  of  Europe.  They  answer  all  pur  No.  4, — Havke-de-Grace- 

shops,  yard  or  cell ; Avhile  their  cost  Avill  b * „„  • 

_ . ’ _ . Canal  lo  Havre-de-Grace,  92ms.  a 


I 


»2  50 


toll  to 


9-2 


■Jc. 

mills  pr  m. 


C'QSt  of  Qojl  delivered  Ht  Havre, 


O Tl  M tj - 

No-  5,- 


B At' 


I l.’lf-*  V W 111 

TMORE. 


iji2  37 


supply  of  shoes  for  both  prisons  may  be 
bass  wood,  (said  to  be  the  best  of  any)  Avhi( 

The  use  of  these  shoes  may  contribute  to  prt 

i ery  inconvenient  for  trav^clhng  on  the  roadsoost  ofcnai,  including aii  expenses  at  Havre,  2 37 

Coniinued  voyage  m ihe  same  boat  to  fialliimrc,  20 

2.  Of  blankets  and  socks.  These  articles  cost  per  ton  dellvcrel  at  Baltimore.  67 

New-York  prison  ; but  in  the  Auburn  prisoi  No.  e,— PuiL.tDELi  niA. 

extent  of  the  wants  of  tlie  convicts.  It  was' ret^!""'.  ui'vre 

/>,  t 1 • 1 1 • • C Continued  yovage  in  ihe  same  boat  lo  Pliilad’a. 

alter,  be  exclusively  made  in  the  prison,  troir 

AVhich  will  no  doubt  be  done.  cost  pertondeh^c^d  at  Pldlad’a. 

No.  7, — New  Y^ork,  Boston,  &c.  Ct/'ASTwisE. 

^ _ _ r’.,,..  c,-,. 


Hi  aA/ 

4.3 

$2  80 


Cost, 

&c.  per  Ion  rlolivvred  al  Havre 

2 

37 

G'I’rans 

liipmeril  at  Havie  per  ton 

20 

Freigl 

It  coaslwise 

I 

00 

P 

Cost  {le.*-  ton  delivered  at  New  York, 



ii 

Boston,  &c. 

S3 

67 

the  occasional  shifting  and  changing  the  strav  *Il  will  be  perceived  bv  the  ftiregoinff  table  ihat  it 
preserve  cleanliness,  and  prevent  infection,  .is'eViVrLcml''o^^^ 
searching  them  fbr  prohibited  articles  and  iC^ieci^ge 

much  time.  '"-bom  U,  cross  ihcSusquelianna  dam,  at  the  momli  of 

le  ConeslooR,  and  li-(u)i  ilio  disadvaiilnges  lo  Ihe  boat 
wner  of  nul  bciiigable  to  ob-iiiri  remrti  iVeighl  at  Lan- 

At  Auburn  some  of  the  convicts  slept  on  harommiU’'ilghre5''m  p^tld^ 
duck,  which  cost  about  fifty  cents,  and-  was  "''‘f'T’ ''ii'V  ■’ 

majority  ot  the  convicts,  lodged  on  the  tioors  '"-’'i  ^eocemed,  wi.inii  mav  bviu-md  more !' 

w^as  the  opinion  of  the  agent,  that  those  who reward  emer- ; 
best  health.  Since  we  were  there,  he  iuforras.&rasNVstwX^ 
matts,  made  by  the  convicts,  of  the  hnsks  oflr', ,"!'"‘^rai  prosperiiy  of  our  c™niry. 

1 , -1  1 1 i . A-aneaslcr,  Dec.  19,  1842.  H I\' 

hammocks  and  beds.  i hey  are  hung  up  in  trrr-~ — __  ' " 

are  laid  on  the  floor,  and  used  as  beds;  by  which,  neither  bed  ticking,  ham- 
mocks or  straw,  will  any  longer  be  wanted  or  used,  except  in  the  hospital. — 
Should  this  practice  be  adopted  in  the  Nevv'-York  prison,  and  which  we  are  of 
opinion,  ought  to  be  done,  there  would  be  a saving  effected,  at  least  to  the 
amount  of  the  cost  of  all  the  bed  ticking. 

A large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  at  New-York,  it  was  observed,  wore  straw 
hats  manufactured  in  the  prison.  The  cost  of  this  article  can  not  be  great,  but 
rather  more  it  is  conjectured,  than  the  cap  worn  by  the  prisoners  at  Auburn, 
composed  of  the  same  coarse  cloth  of  which  their  clothes  are  made;  and  which 
we  have  recommended  to  be  adopted.  A convict  wearing  such  a cap,  would, 
if  he  should  escape,  be  instantly  distinguished  as  such,  and  be  liable  to  be  re- 
taken. Every  thing  that  tends  to  make  escape  difficult,  contributes  to  the  ease- 
and  economy  with  which  the  prison  may  be  kept. 

4.  Of  rations  and  supplies.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  a state  prison  ration  should 
consist  of  the  cheapest  possible  articles  of  healthy  human  food,^  the  fewest  ift 
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The  Coal  Iteg’ion- 

No.  I. 

TH*  BFAR  MOUXTAl.X,  OR  ROUSH  GAP  RAIL  WAY. 


This  road  is  intended  to  connect  the  Coal  region 
of  Lykens’ and  Williams’  valleys  with  the  Wico- 
nisco  feeder  of  the  Pennsylvania  canalt,  atthetoivn 
of  Millersburg,  in  Dauphin  county,  12  miles  above 
the  Susquehanna  canal  Bridge  and  dam  at  Dim- 
can’s  Island,  and  28  miles  above  Harrisburg.  The 
length  of  the  road  will  be  twenty  two  miles,  ex-  K 
tending  from  the  Susquehanna,  north  east,  up  Ly-it 
1 kens’  valley,  near  or  upon  the  line  of  the  present  , 
rail  road,  which  is  merely  a horse  track,  ten  miles, 


I alely  on  a level  wi.h  the  public  road,  snppiving 
fuel  at  ihe  present  time  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
vatley,  in  which  considerable  quantities  are  con-  I 
Slimed,  parlicularly  in  the  villages,  and  by  the  i 

smiths,  who  prefer  it  lo  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  I „ 

west  blanch.  Between  some  of  the  coal  veins  in  dllt  SUStenanCG  lOF  ft 
ihe  norih-east  ridge,  font  .veins  of  iron  ore  have  v frtr VQ 
l)cen  iraceo,  one  of  which  issivleen  feet  thick,  pre-  J Ulliereill  aajtr, 
senling  a breast  of  J ,350  ft'Ci  overhead.  dSG.  Wg  qIsO  think. 

The  veins  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  South  or  ' ^ rPflnf’Pfl  nripG 

Big  Lick  Mountain,  dip  to  the  north  at  an  angle  rCUUCCtl  pi  ILtr 

of  dS  degrees,  ilie  veins  corresponding  in  position,  |ie  SubioillGd  StstG 


thickness,  and  heigh,  of  breast,  as  nearly  so  as  can  foc  amply  SufficiGHt 


thence  along  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain,  ){j 
■ twelve  miles,  to  Roush  Creek  Gap,  in  Schuylkill  jj  mouniains.  i 

county,  nineteen  miles  west  of  Puttsville,  and  as  believed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  ihe  height  lo 

j every  acre  of  the  Bear  mouniaiii  abounds  with  Coal  p!  id,  tliev  rise  above  ihe  stream  in  ihe  gap. 


be  ascertained,  with  those  ol'  the  norih  mounta  , ^ . . 

dipping  under  the  narrow  volley  which  scp.araies  IqWcS  foilT,  OUDCGS 
the  two  ridges,  being  in  f'ct  llie  same  veins,  form- I , . . • 

mense  coal  basin,  embracing  the  two  j tUinK  iDCrG  IS  pGF* 
and  estending  iinJer  ihe  valley  to  a;.  sUppOrtcd  within 

n,  if  the  provisions 


Thus  we  have  in  this  extraordinary  g ft  of  na-  1 m tllG  best  man- 
eighty  veins  nf  anthralic  coal  and  sixteen 


of  the  best  quality,  the  proprietors  are  only  wait- 
ing the  certainly  of  the  work  being  entered  upon  [1 
with  spirit,  to  commence  operations  along  thefc''^'!®’ 
whole  northern  line.  This  will  also  be  the  signal  [ '’cins 

for  the  numerous  individuals  and  companies  pos- rl'!;"'"  ef'rgfi  j i u,, 

sessing  coal  lands  on  the  south  ridge,  bounded  by  ' 

II- ^ . r J u I ■'  i never  rendering  It  necessary  to  employ  m,acliinery 

Williams’ valley,  to  press  forward  their  works.  i im-vc  icnw  o j i j ..  . j 

— e t -I  to  raise  t ie  mineral,  until  thousands 


of  iron  ore,etilerahlo  on  a level  wiih  the 

and  workable,  on  an  average. 


l GS  by  contract,  as 


The  north  mountain  is  designated  on  the  man 


ap.  !l^ 


or  millions  iG  VGar  1823,  was 

-itlU.,.-.  -ro  . . 


! “The  Bear  or  Short  Mountain;"  the  south,  “The  Ihese  valleys  .re  egtablisblTlGnt,  tO 

Big  Lickj”  but  they  unite  within  three  miles  of  i ^ , . , . . , . ■ . .infH  K cwVlrwr't  txt 

their  termination,  forming  for  about  that  distance  'Ll  through  its  -t  Until  8 O ClOCR  at 


! whole  lengili.as  far  as  |>ratticalile,  it  is  iniended  J tbc  COnSUmptiOtt 


one  mountain,  850  feet  high,  level  upon  the  sum-ni  , j , 

....  jj  1 • ' r.  . . Ul  10  lav  tlie  eastern  section  ol  ilie  railroad,  so  that 

m.t,  and  dipping  suddenly  into  the  val.ey,  it  looms  , j pPlSOn 


In 


upon  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  ascending  the  valley,-  a,  n-  - .i  , , i . i-  i . . . i . - -» 

■ .1  • heiiiff  sullieieiilly  large  lo  admit  ligiit  iracls  being  __  .-.or.  Ko  nrs  fvrvnn 

ike  an  ocean. promontory,  lowering  over  the  wa- n , i , ?i  PC  Can  DC  nO  200U. 

, ^ ii--'  ,1  . ,11  , IL  aid  suitable  lo  ihe  burden  cars,  thus  saving  the  . V 

lers  ;a  Its  base.  1 ravelling  north-east  on  the  level  . ,,  , r i i • ,i  . o..r  oP  r>o  mono  I nt>_ 

, » - J .1  1 J f rru  r,  11  cost  and  labor  of  reloading  at  llie  ciiliance  lo  the  OW  Ol  DO  mOPai  Uc- 

sur  ata:  Ilf  the  ridge,  on  the  lands  of  Thomas  P.  II  ,i  , ®-  , - - 

„ , ..  ^li  mines,  lacililating  the  business,  and  preven-ing,  in 

a great  measure,  the  aecuiiuilal lon  of  a hcaay  de- 
L posiiory  of  t-oal,  usual  ai  the  mou.h  of  mines, which,  , 


Cope,  a small  depression  is  discovered  near  the 
centre  «(  the  mounlain,  which  gradually  inmeasej 
in  width  and  depth,  until  a beautiful  spring  bursts 


r r - 1 ..1  - I , .1  , ) m this  locality,  where  the  mines  range  within  „ onc-iTr/ 

forth,  forming  a little  rivulet,  running  north-ea-it- J , „ r i ,,  n iij?  aU  aPllClG  GaSlIV 

‘ “ . . ..  e . )a  short  disianees  ol  each  other,  would  occasion  S u.i  i.v-.v-  j 

UJG  i ..  : Ill ^4. 


^reat  iiuonvenience. 

Short  Mouniain,”’'in“‘Vwo'dlsllna"  Hdg^s— “iTie^l  The  system  of  forming  galleries  overhead,  has 

Bear”  and  “Big  Lick.”  This  little  stream  after  "h  l^een  already  adopted  in  these  mmes,  with  appa-  I e-mo  of 

running  in  a deep  narrow  ravine  about  a mile,  is  n advaniagc,  and  proves  to, what  an  extern  min-  jtlOn,  at  tflG  limC  Ol 

met  by  anullicr,  of  larger  volume,  which  has  its  .J  *15=  nvay  be  c.irricd  on  in  lliis  disirict.  A single  viguqtjf’fjCtUrillff  of  it 
rise  aliout  (bur  miles  north  east  of  this  '‘meeting  of  ; ''^*'5  ol  ten  feet  ihicknes.s,  worked  in  this  manner.  , . • I 

Hie  waters,"  atapoini  wlierc  it  wonldscein  nature  t ample  space  lor  3.j0  woikmeii,  and  Dl  tllG  rnBlGriBlS^  3.S 

’ . t - - i .,.-..,1.1  1 .</An  I 1 


them  at  least,  ape 
) be  manufactuped 


had  attempted  to  rc-uniie  llio  severed  breilircn,  the  -("obld  yield  1,400  ions  per  day,  allowing  cacn  .cnrnntinn  of  WOod 

II  hand  10  average  four  tons  per  days  and  in  this  >VUVJU 


valley  being  nplieavod  in  llic  centre,  forming  a nanu  lo  average  lOur  tons  per  day 
connecting  bill  nr  causeway  between  them,  near  y^dii*b*ice  ol  only^mie  and  a half  miles, would  g vo 
six  hundred  I'eel  in  height.  'J’he  valley  or  cove 
thus  formed  in  ihe  licart  of  the  rnouiil.aiii  is  called 
“Bear  Valley,”  and  contains  about  four  hundred 
acres  only.  This  valley  lias  its  ouilct  wiih  the 
united  strengih  of  the  two  streams,  into  Williams 

- ■ ■ - 


valley,  by  the  Little  Bear  Gap,  lour  miles  norih- 
east  of  Snydersv  ilie,  al  the  western  end  of  ihe  coal 
region.  There  is  no  corresponding  gap  through  : 
the  North,  or  Bear  Mounlain.  Ii 

Ii  is  in  this  --Lillie  Dear  Gap”  all  the  coal  sent  j 
to  market,  under  the  name  of  Lykens’  Valiev  Coal,  f 
is  mined 

horse  lrack  railroad  from  iDat  point  lo  llie  river. 
But  ihey  have  hitherto  labored  under  great  disad-  ® 
vantages  from  the  imperfect  and  slighi  manner  in  ti 
vvliich  the  road  was  made,  and  the  nccossiiv  of 
carrying  l*u;ir  coal  in  scows  across  ihc  Siisque  |. 
Iianna  at  Millei sbnr-g,  lo  I'u  boated  n the  Penn,  a 
sylvaiiia  canal.  These  JilHeuliics  v,  iH  disappear: 
when  the  proposed  permanent  rail  way,  and  die 
Wiconisco  feeder,  are  completed. 

We  now  take  our  course  over  the  ridge,  which 


to  some  extent,  to 

employment  lo  28,000  miners,  producing  1 IsToOO 
lon.s  per  day,  or  U(iwards  of50  000,000  ions  per  an- 
num ; and  not  one  ten  of  ihe  whole ainount'raised 

from  bei.eaih  the  level  of  the  gorge,  nor  not  a tun-  rvf  nc  nr/a  nrnfpci- 
Pinel  required  lo  reach  a mine.  pPOIGS- 

i This  calculaiion  will  appear  extravagant,  but  it  ^ ^be  GXpenSG,  bj*  3 


• is only  given  to  illustrate  an  opinion adv-anced  by  .p]^  ririsOIl,  is  plsCG^ 
f numerous  s,cieniific  genllemen  who  have  critically  - .J  ^ • 


examined  this  localiiy,  and  who  unite  in  deciat:.  sides  in  the  prison, 

ingihere  is  no  spot  hitherto  discovere.i  on  tlie  sur-  ^cept  llis  boafd  for 

lace  of  ihe  globe  ctmtaining  such  a mass  of  mine-  rcfom 

—the  proprietors  having  conslrucled  a r ral  coal,  or  presenting  socli  ad  vantages  for  mining.  1 Ot  SiOO  per  JiGal  t 

k railroad  from  that  point  to  the  river.  -*]  One  gentleman,  who  has  visited  all  ihe  principal  apy  vV'ho  rC^^ide  ill 

mines  in  our  State,  and  is  well  acquainted  wi'h  die  ’ 

business  of  mining,  explored  lhat  disirici  during  • 
the  month  of  October,  and  afier  examining  every 
mine  and  every  advantage  which  the  locality  pre-  , L T 
senied  to  his  eye,  declared  his  linn  belief  that  one  UndCT  the  ClireCtlOH 
hundred  thousand  men  could  be  employed  lo  ad-  of  S-'^OO  per  aillinm. 


vantage  in  that  thorough  cut  of  naiure’s  furniing. 


without  impeding  each  other. 


ithiii  call,  upon  any 


But  no  one  district  can  supply  ihe  whole  de-  nrinCinlp‘i  of  kind- 
maud,  nor  should  it.  The  door  of  compeii.ion  ^ 


nearly  brings  the  siimm.ls  of  the  two  mo  mtains'lj  a no  uoor  or  compeii.ion  ’ .o',  • ^ 

to  a level,  three  m-les  east  of  GrafAiown,  where  3^  ought  and  will  be  kept  open;  but  when  the  day’'^^CnlUlneSS  againSt 
I another  spring  rises,  aided  by  numerous  hianohes  arrives,  and  it  is  not  far  distant,  upon  which  tlicsent  at  an  GXamina- 
— taking  its  course  north-east  again  divid  ng  the  , avenues  to  those  mines— the  Wiconisco  canal  and  , '^-Artiuiuct 

two  mountains,  forming  a valley  of  nearly  lialf  a W the  Bear  Mounlain  railroad— are  united  with  ihei  ''Vhen  OUt  Ot  twen- 
mile  in  width,  and  afer  running  aboul  four  miles,  3 Susquehanna  and-  Tide-water  canals,  forming  an  etained  Rfld  tbe  TG- 
suddenly  encounters  “Roush  Creek,”  which  c.-osses  1 1 unimpeded  line  of  communication  with  the  |reat  , h e , 

its  path  at  right  angles,  and  by  iheir  uu-ted  loree,  Chesapeake  bay— such  a reduction  must  take  place  HCt  deClSlOH  Ol  the 
will,  the  aid  of  numerous  “uuharies  ly.ve  for-ned  the  Cost  of  ihis  fuel,  that  thousands  of  tons  uill  .Kp  Oftfh  WGrP  TP- 
thal  extraordinary  gap  called  ‘Roush  Creek  Gap.  • be  required,  instead  of  the  humlTeds  consumed  at  wcie  le 

This  gap  cuts  both  mouniains  down  10  *hetr  j the  present  lime.  Tbe 'consumption  of  wood  in  CSSinff  an  examilia- 
bnse,  crossing  them  al  ngl't  angles,  ihe  . <,ur  cities  and  towns,  and  ever,  on  our  farms  will  K„f  vyere  informed 

rising  on  both  sides  of  tbc  narrow  gorge,  1,200  leel  bg  greatly  reduced,  and  in  m my  places  abandoned  , HllOrmeU 


pcrpeodicular.  The  emrance  into  ihe  gorge  is  by  altogether ; then,  and  not  till  then,  will  our  foresis  it  7 o’clock  GVery 
the  Sunimry  ri«d,  Teadiiig  10  1 me  Grove,  f he  he  preserved  for  nobler  purposes  ih.m  warming  our  hnctnital  and  nrp- 
whole  k-ng.h  m the  pass,  including  the  narrow  \.il- 1 rooms,  cooking  our  provisions,  and  manufacturing  nOSpiiai  anu  prG 


ley  wl.icl.  srpaiaics  the  moimlntns  lougitudmally,  0^^  iron  ; and  then,  and  not  till  ihen,  will  Ibai  en- 
IS  not  mure  than  two  miles.  1 he  gap  m the  Bear  ormous  drain  upon  the  resources  of  our  country 
I Mountain  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  twenty  .Its-  he  closed,— the  inlioduelion  of  foreign  iron. 

’ ilnpi  vfirs  of  anilirac'llc  ul  c';cel!i-ni  qniitity,  ^ 


linci  VL’irs  of  anilirac 

' dipping  10  the  souib  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 

! varying  in  thickness  from  six  to  tweiuv-se 

' Itet,  ami  cropping  out  at  ilm  sides  and  summ  i o.  ,, 

jibe  mountain,  iiHbrding  brea^^ls  of  (rom  1,000  to  J eceive  . 

) 1,500  feeuprc^ciiting  on  both  sides  of  the  puss  furly  I 
i working  Veins,  fifu-tn  of  which  are  now  open  in 
i the  ea.slern  side.  The  drifts  dtsch.arge  immedi-  ' 


These  statements  may  appsar  extravagant,  but  aloD^ 

vrh  ( however  they  may  be  deemed,  I think  I can  es-  •hich,  aSSUIlUnS  fOT- 
t of  hy  the  test  of  plain  figures, which  ® 


table. 
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From  the  Intelligencer  & Journal. 

The  Coal  Region. 

No.  2. 

THE  BEAR  AND  BIG  DICK  COAE  BASIN. 

I\Iv  flr.-t  communication  closed  with  a stalcment 
of  Hie  cost  at  which  coal  can  be  delivered  at  va- 
riou.s  points  on  the  descending  navigatton  ot  the 
Su.squchanna;  also,  at  Lancaster.Havre  de  Grace, 
BalUmore,  and  at  the  cities  and  towns  situate  on 
or  contiguous  to  our  Atlantic  coast.  After  making 
those  calculations,  I availed  myself  of  interesting 
documents  upon  the  subject,  received  from  gen- 
tlemen of  sciGhce,  who  have  spared  no  pains  to  ar- 
rive at  accurate  results,  taking  care,  in  every  case, 
to  leave  nothing  to  conjecture, and  at  the  same  time 
allowing  fair  and  liberal  compensation  for  indus- 
try, and  profits  to  all  concerned.  . , „ ,i  .j 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  the  region  which  1 have 
endeavored  to  describe,  it  may  appear  singular  that 
•oal  can  bo  delivered  from  those  mines,  at  the 
loints  slated,  also  important  a reductmri  from 
present  rates.  Of  this,  however,  the  follovving 
facts  will  be  sufRcient  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  al 
ihat  there  can  be  no  error  to  the  posiiions  assumed 
the  MINES  OF  LUZERNE. 

These  mines,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
Wilkesbarre,  are  at  an  average  80  miles  farther 
from  market  tlian  those  of  Lykens  and  Bear  Val- 
ley, and  tlie  empty  boatshaving  the  same  distance 
in  returning,  (in  the  whole  160  miles)  add  very 
materially  to  the  cost  of  transportation  from  that 
region,  in  time,  carriage  and  toll,  which  cannot, in 
the  whole,  be  less  than  2 eta.  per  ton  per  mile;  but 
fixing  the  minimum  at  li  cts.  per  ton  per  mile, fur 
80  miles  additional  disiaiice,  it  amounts  to  per 
ton  1 

Cost  of  Bear  V'allcy  Coal  at  Havre,  2 07 

Assuming  all  the  circurastances  of  mining 
&c.  to  be  equal, would  make  the  Luzerne 
coal  at  Havre  cost, 

being  an  advance  of  upward  of  50  per  cent 
over  the  cost  of  Bear  Valley  coal  delivered 
at  the  same  point. 

At  Harrisburg  Bear’s  Valley  can  be  deliver- 
ed at  per  ton 

At  Harrisburg  Luzerne  at  an  additional 
charge  of  SI  20  or  70  per  cent,  advance 
Al  Columbia  Bear  Valley  can  be  delivered 
at 

liuzernc  ol  60  per  cent,  advance,  or 
At  Havre  de  Grace  Bear  Valley  will  cost 
Luzerne 

Being  an  advance  of  over  50  per  cent. 
Again,  if  we  apply  the  same  rule  to  the 
mines  of  the  Sliamoken  mountain  the  ad- 
ditional distance  of  transportation  being 
.30  miles  at  ] J els  per  ton, 

In  this  district  tlie  difficulty  of  mining  and 
cost  of  tunnelling  will  add  to  tlie  cost 
per  ton, 
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lines  of  ihc  bortlers  ot  rr.?  vTJfibaving  masses, 
threw  the  adjoining  districts  into  confusion,  and 
caused  those  interruptions  and  troubles,  in  which 
the  coal  seams,  and  sand  stone,  the  shale  and  the 
conglomerate,  are  frequently  found  mingled,  in 
great  bodies,  crossing,  displacing,  and  occupying 
the  positions  in  which  the  coal  had  been  supposed 
to  lie,  sometimes  for  14,20,50,  and  100  yards,  caus- 
ing great  expense  to  tunnel  through  and  remove 
the  lubbisli,  and  in  many  instances  ruining  the 
miner.  This  is  the  character  of  those  compara- 
tively low  hills  which  contain  coal, lying  between 
the  Big  Lick  and  Sharp  Mountains. 

To  whatever  the  speculations  and  opinions  of 
philosophers  and  geologists  may  lead — whether 
they  are  founded  in  truth  or  spring  from  the  ex- 
cursive aberrations  of  the  mighty  in  mind,  further 
researches  into  the  recesses  and  interior  of  the  globe 
atl  may  determine;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that 
tlie  region  of  which  vve  write  hears  every  mark 
and  character  we  have  endeavored  to  describe. 
QUALITY. 

,1  Fourth.  The  character  of  the  Pine  Grove  or 
fourth  mountain  coal,  is  inferior,  in  many  respects, 
bse  It  light,  slaty,  brittle,  friable,  consequently  loses 
considerably  in  mining,  removing,  and  transpor- 
mC  ; oD  the  other  hand,  it  ignites  freely,  gives  a 


45 


20 


Increasing  the  cost  of  every  ton  delivered  ( n cq 

over  tliat  of  Bear  Valley,  S 

The  next  and  last  coal  ilcpusite,  which  at  present 
aids  in  supplying  the  lower  Susquehanna  with  fuel 
lies  seven  miles  souih  of  Roush  Gap,  helwcen  the 
Big  Lick  and  Shar|)  iMounlaliis,  and  about  six 
mijcs  nonh  of  Pine  Grove.  Tiie  system  oftrans- 
por  latiori  from  these  mines  is  by  a horse  track 
railroad,  six  miles,  to  I’lne  Grove,  of  a grade  that 
w ill  not  admit  of  the  employment  of  steam  power, 
except  by  stationary  engines,  and  from  Bine  Grove 
hv  boating  on  the  Union  Canal  to  Middletown,  52 
miles,  thence  on  ihe  Pennsylvania  Canal  loColum- 
bia,  18  miles. 

Transportation  by  this  line  will  always  be  te- 
dious and  expensive — First,  because  the  hoirse 
‘rack  railroad  is  of  so  heavy  a grade,  that  a single 
3 ton  empty  burden  car  is  as  much  as  one  horse  is 
able  to  haul  back  to  the  mines. — Second,  the  mi- 
ning operations  are  cosily,  the  hills  being  low,  the 
breasts  ol  ihe  seams  rise  above  the  water  line  from 
20  10  80  feet  only. — Third,  the  veins  are  irregular, 
confused  in  their  dips,  and  frequently  cut  off,  or 
tnterrupted,  by  wliatare  called  troubles,  i.  e-  masses 
of  stone  and  rubbish,  crossing  the  veins,  which 
have  to  be  removed,  whatever  the  expense,  or  the 
vein  is  lost.  Geolo'gists  account  for  these  inler- 
ruplions  on  the  hypothe.sis,  that  at  the  great  inter- 
nal combustion  which  charred,  or  carbonized  those 
mighty  layers  of  timber,  that  had  reposed  upon  the 
planes  upon  which  they  grew,  and  were  over- 
I whelmed,  layer  after  layer,  and  growth  after 
i grow'th,  for  successive  millions  of  years,  upon  the 
j upheaving  of  ihc  plain,  and  the  consequent  sinking 
I of  the  centre  and  borders  into  valleys,  the  tremcn- 
( dous  c.xplosion  of  the  liberated  gases  and  the  in- 
stantaneous oliange  o-fthe  moisture  and  the  hidden 
reservoirs  of  water  inlo  vapor  or  steam,  convulsed 
I the  whole  region.  The  vapor  escaping  upon  the 


clear  flame,  but  is  not  strong  nor  lasting. 

Fifth.  The  Union  Canal  only  admitting  boats 
of  from  25  to  30  tons  burden,  and  being  interrupt- 
ed by  numerous  looks,  and  subjeclcd  to  a heavy 
toll,  renders  ihc  transportation  very  expensive. — 
These  disadvantages  arc  severely  fell.  One  gen- 
ii tleman,  extensively  engaged  in  mining  in  that  dis- 
trief.  declared,  last  summer,  wlien  on  a visit  of 
GSS  business  in  this  city,  that  he  could  not  deliver  coal 
at  Columbia  for  less  tlian  83.50  per  ton,  and  at 
Lancaster,  by  the  Conestoga  Navigation,  for  less 
than  84,12^  ; whereas,  by  the  prcceeding  calcula- 
tions, ii  would  appear  that  the  Bear  Valley  coal  can 
be  delivered  at  the  former  place  at  82,02, and  at 
thb  latter  for  .$2,50,  by  the  cargo. 

li  mu7'  ttet  be  forgotten,  that  the  coal  boats  em- 
nlovcd  16*7  Susquehanna  Canal,  carry  from  75 
one  lo  80  tons,  anJ  cost  very  little  more  to  navigate 
nnp  than  those  employed  ori  the  Union  Canal,  which 
, carry  only  25  or  at  most  30  tons.  These  circum- 
U 06  stances  taUen  in  connexion  vl'ith  the  high  charge 
for  toll  on  the  Union  Canal,  and  ttiP  slow  progress 
of  the  boats  in  consequence  of  detention  by  the  mi- 
rnerous  locks,  account  for  the  inabilty  of  tiiO  colli- 
ers of  Pine  Grove  to  compote  in  1 he  great  coal  mar- 
kets with  those  of  the  Bear  and  Big  Lick  moun- 
tains, when  the  proposal  rail-road  and  canal  are 
opened. 

In  all  these  calculations  I have  been  studious  to 
be  above,  but  in  no  instance  below,  estimates  care- 
fully prepared  by  gentlemen  of  scientific  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  every  branch  connected  with 
the  business;  and  as  all  1 have  advanced  in  relation 
to  it  IS  derived  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  great  coal  field  of  Schuylkill  and  Dauphin 
counties,  and  sustained  Iiy  .several  gentlemen  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  ilieir  knowledge  and  accuracy, 
lowborn  I acknowledge  myself  indebted  for  valu- 
able communications  embracing  every  important 
branch  of  tlie  subject,  I do  not  think  I ask  too  much 
when  I request  my  fellow-citizens  to  give  rne  credit 
|}0  for  tlie  truth  of  my  statements,  until  they  have  ex- 
I amined  them  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  then  I 
I shall  he  confident  of  icceiving  an  award  in  favor 
of  every  advantage  1 have  claimed  for  the  Bear 
Valley  Mines.  H.  M. 
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and  in  the  present  state  of  that  prison,  we 
inmnend  such  a measure;  but  we  have  thought 
p for  tiiat  object,  may  be  efFected. 


son,  receive  from  the  state,  $18  per  month, 

I----  - r-  -.0.-,--,;^-;  "H-Sil  qP 

Coal  by  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,— 
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It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  this  road  is  in  siicoesi.j- 
ful  operation  to  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
a?  a regular  supply  of  domestic  fuel  can  he  had 
Toy  its  means  during  the  approaching  winter.  W e 
are  informed  that  for  the  past  few  day.s  this  trade 
has  Toeen  quite  active  and  the  demand  for  cars  in- 
crea.sing  daily.  Yesterday  over  two  KunArtd  car?, 
tadened  with  coal,  left  the  several  mines  for  Bal- 
timore. The  Trevorton  Company  commenced 
operations  on  Monday  last,  and  expect  to 
daily  one  hundred  cars  for  city  consumption.  The 
present  stock  of  coal  in  thi-s  market  is  estimated  lEDS 
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,hort  from  30,000  to  50,000  tons  of  last  year,  hut 
it  is  hoped  that  the  price,  during  the  winter,  may 
he  kept  down  to  a reasonable  standard  through 
the  supply  which  can  now  be  had  by  wayoftl-e 
Northern  Central  Railway,. 


1^ 

as 


Written  for  4he  Intelligencer  <?■  Journal. 

The  Bear  Valley  Coal  Region. 

No.  3. 

In  the  various  statements  given. in  my  two  pre-  i|  ' ’ — > — " 

ceding  communications  upon  the  difference  of  the  <iuire  no  screening  to  render  it  fit  for  market,  and  is 

L:-t. I .1-11'  Y /.  .«  . isn  firm  ae  f/i  niifTAr  littlo  /JAiAvirkmf v>^ 

■1-  j.1, 


)1 


smiths  and  the  proprietors  of  steam  mills  in  Dau- 
phin county,  whs  prefer  it  to  any  other  coal  for  its 
strength,  and  it  is  believed  would  answer  admira- 
j bly  for  steam  vessels.  In  mining  it  breaks  in  large 
masses,  free  from  slate  and  dirt,  and  will  le- 


cost  at  which  coal  can  be  delivered  from  the  vari-  j. 
ous  mines  of  anthracite  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  ] 
Susquehanna,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  I assumed  it,  as  \ 
a principle,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  j 
that  the  disparity  in  favor  of  the  Bear  Valley  mines 
over  those  of  Pine  Grove  and  others  was  in  the  dis- 
tance of  transportation.  Fortunately  I am  in  pos- 
session of  a document  which  enables  me  to  state 
the  advantage  which  the  former  possesses  over  the 
latter,  in  other  respects,  correctly. 

What  are  called  the  Pine  Grove  mines,  are  on 
Lorberry  creek.  The  first,  “ The  Mammoth  mine,” 
which  was  on  fire  for  nearly  two  years,  and  only 
extinguished,  after  great  exertions,  in  the  fall  of 
1841.  The  distance  from  this  mine  to  the  Basin 
at  Pine  Grove,  is,  by  a horse  track  railway,  nearly  [) 


so  firm  as  to  sufier  little  deterioration  in  weight, 
by  handling  or  removing.  The  following  analysis 
I of  this  coal  was  communicated  to  me  by  a gentle- 
“I  man,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  much  of  the  in. 
M formation  contained  in  this  article.  He  states  that 
I]  “ it  bears  a striking  similarity  to  the  Welsh  coal 
from  “ Ynicedwyn,”  now  used  at  Crane’s  celebra- 
ted iron  works 


Specific  gravity 

1,390 

Volatile  matter 

8,066 

Carbon 

87,360 

Ashes 

4,574 

100. 

34. 
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(Quantity. 

As  regards  the  immensity  of  this  deposits,  the 
communication  of  ray  correspondent  coincides  so 

^ J . - ' - 1 nearly  with  many  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  previous  ^ ' c t 

5 m.K  With  a descent  of  636  feet,  averaging  over  t(:  publications,  that  I shall  only  refer  to  them  as  cor-  l^OrC  pCrfeCt 

inn  fo/jf  nor  m;(o  1 . ■'  rnnlo  tif-in 

roborattve,  in  part ; but  where  he  has  added  to  the  CUiailUll. 


guard,  is  an 


100  feet  per  mile. 

Cost  of  mining,  per  ton,  coarsd  coal. 
Loading  and  hauling  out,  men  and  te.ams 
per  day  §14 — average  quantity  brought 
out  36  tons  per  day, 

Extra  cost  carrying  down  inclined  plade, 

Thence  to  Pine  Grove, 

feraall  expenses  and  contingencies, 

Toll  52  miles  on  Union  Canal,  at  1 cent  per 
ton  per  mile; 

Carriage  on  Union  Canal  in  boats  of  25 


65  cts. 


.3 

25 

35 

15 


62  “ 


tens. 


Toll  from  Middletown  to  Columbia  ^ cts. 
20  miles, 

Carriage  at  1 cent  per  mile, 


62 


leave  only  for  the  whole  profit 


information  already  given,  I conceive  it  too  valua- 
J ble  and  too  important  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  | pCCU- 

giving  it  publicity:  , iblic  ServicC, 

HI  “ The  quantity  may  almost  be  said  to  be  inex.  "if  ^ 

haustible.  There  are  now,  at  Raush  Gap,  thirteen  ^ ^ 

veins  open,  and  in  working  order,  on  the  East  side  pTCSCUt  Wltll 
^ of  the  Gap,  and  the  ,_^same  number,  corresponding  zh  huTG  bCGIl 

iin  size  and  quality,  can  be  opened  on  the  West 
side.  These  veins  are  from  four  to  thirty  feet  thick, 

^ have  a breast  of  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
h:ndred  feet  above  water  level  and  run  about  three  . ^ _ 

in  length  on  the  lands  of  The  Bear  Valley  ^ 

Coal  Company.  One  of  these  veins,  now  work-  Ctl  MWS  operate 
ing.anJ  measured  the  present  month,  is  27  feet  in  nratlVe  ejficacy 
thickness,  and  contains  5,632,000  tom,  ea\(,yiWia%  and  without  Itt- 
a cubic  y’aid  to  the  ton.  Those  who  are  acquaint- benefit 
etl  witn  inis  region,  and  whose  judgment  can  be  re’ 
lied  upon,  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  there 
is  at  least  300,000  tons  of  coal  in  every  acre,  and 

tons  to  be  mined  each  year,  bai  lUerC  are 
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the  same  point,  as  shown  by  previous  calculations, 
at  §2,02,  with  a profit  to  all  hands. 

This  is  the  vein  that  furnishes  the  greatest  body 
of  coal  from  that  district.  There  are  three  other 
working  veins,  the  Peacock,  the  Grey,  and  the 
Diamond  veins,  all  bearing  the  name  of  Pine  Grove 
coal.  The  price  demanded  at  the  wharf  at  Pine 
Grove  is  about  §2,50  per  ton,  leaving  a profit  of 
about  75  cents  per  ton  to  be  divided  between  the  1 1 
proprietor  and  renter. 

The  great  advantage  the  Bear  Valley  mines  pos- 
sess over  those  of  Pine  Grove  and  the  Sharp  moun- 
tain, consists  in  working  in  the  Gap  as  heretofore 
described,  having  no  expense  of  forming  Adits  or 
Funnels,  and  the  drifts  to  reach  the  coal  being  only 
the  removal  of  loose  stones  .firr  short  distances,  and 
erecting  a covering  of  a few  yards,  at  the  entrances, 
the  roofing  being  so  firm  as  to  make  propping  rare- 
ly necessary,  and  the  g^de^f  the  rail  road  never 
exceeding  36  .fefi.t  in  the  mile,  and  descending  the 
whole  distance.  These  advantages  are  so  appar- 
ent, that  none  can  visit  this  gap,  now  that  13  veins 
are  in  order,  without  being  struck  with  its  superi- 
ority over  every  other  district  yet  discovered. 
Quality  of  the  Bear  Valley  Coal. 

The  qualhy  of  this  coal  is  considered,  by  ju'lgesj 
equal  to  the  best  anthracite  yet  brought  into  use  in 
our  state,  and  greatly  superior  to  most  of  that  sent 
to  marlat.  It  ignites  freely  and  burns  in  open 
] iptes,  with  h h{ight,  lofty  flame,  and  leaves  little 
l|||ndfir  or  clinker^  It  is  used  exclusively  by  the 
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there  is  a sufficient  quantity  within  the  bounds  of 
the  lands  owned  by  this  company,  to  last  two  thou- 
sand years.”  __ 

Facilities,  of  mluiiig  iu  Raush  Gap  and  get-  ^ttempt- 

ting  to  market.  ,per  end,  ob- 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  my  first  number  r 
was,  perhaps,  sufficiently  particular,  but  I cannot  Cy. 
and  ought  not  to  let  pass  the  opportunity  of  gi<ing 
force  to  those  facts,  by  the  evidence  of  a gentleman  2 punishment. 
who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  [.  Jq  COnSldei' 
every  matter  lelative  to  it  alsO, 

“In  thispanicular,”  he  says,  “the  Bear  Valley  ’ eXCCpt 

Coal  has  decided  advantages  over  every  othci  HI  the  f ’ r 

State  of  Pennsy^ania. 

“ It  all  lies  above  water  level,  and  the  mines  can 
always  be  worked  without  the  aid  of  steam  power  tho.Se..i§WS, 
or  machinery  of  any  kind.  The  veins  all  olpiJ;0  preven-'- 
through  the  mountain  longitudinally,  dipping  well 

south  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  the  drifts  will  be  , „ 

carried  in  on  a slight  elevation  sufficient  to  drain  P 

the  water  from  the  mine.  This  gradual  descent  '6  pfOpeV  USC 
from  the  interior  of  the  mine,  will  enable  a miner 
to  push  the  laden  car  out  upon  the  rail  way,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  resorting  to  horse  power.  The 
labor  of  lifting  the  coal  into  the  cars  upon  the  rail 
way  will  also  be  dispensed  with  ; “ shutes”  will  be 
® ' used  to  conduct  or  slide  the  coal  immediately  into 
the  cars  upon  the. rail  way  below,  and  will  be  trans- 
ported thence  in  the  same  cars,  upon  the  rail  road, 

22  miles  to  the  canal  near  Millersburg,  where  the 
load  will  be  dropped  Into  the  boats  by  opening  the 
bottom  or  the  ends  of  the  car.  The  only  screening 
this  coal  will  require  will  be  provided  for  in  the 
construction  of  the  “ shales.”  i 
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“JLj'kens’  Valley.*’ 

“This  valley,  through  which  the  Bear  Mountain 
rail  road  will  pass,  is  one  of  the  richest  farming  dis- 
tricts in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  about  30  miles  long, 
and  varies  in  width  from  4 to  6 miles.  The  settlers 
are  principally  of  German  descent,  industrious  thri- 
ving farmers,  PoUsville,  which  liej  about  SO  miles 
East  of  Raush  Creek  Gap,  and  the  Schuylkill  mi- 
ning district,  depend  principally  upon  this  valley 
for  their  supplies  of  provisions,  which  are  wagoned 
over  the_mountains  from  a distance  of  from  25  to 
40  miles.  In  this  particular,  those  engaged  in  the 


m' 


y- 


“ The  lowest  pricr  at  which  good  coal  has  ever 
been  sold  in  the  New  York  market  by  the  cargo 
was  $4,75  per  ton,  and  (hen  it  is  positively  assert- 
ed money  was  lost.  Relying  upon  the  statemenfs 
given,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the  Bear  Valley  Coal 
can  be  sold  in  New  York,  when  the  improvements 
are  completed,  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  any  other 
good  coal,  and  leave  a profit  to  all  concerned.  If 
any  one  should  rtfTnk  that  the  charges  allowed  for 
freight  are  too  low,  I answer  they  are  the  rates  at 
which  the  business  was  done  during  the  last  season. 
Should  they  advance,  a corresponding  advance  will 


mining  operations  of  Bear  Valley,  will  enjoy  eyi- 5 of  course  take  place  in  the  price  of  coal,  but  that 
dent  advantages  over  Pottsvillo,  Mauch  Chunk,  1 can  in  no  case  make  any  material  difference.” 

Bear  Meadows,  &c.,  Lykens’ and  Mahantongo  val- |f  I shall  endeavor  to  bring  this  subject  to  a close 
lies  always  affording  a bountiful  supply  of  the  ne- j.tn  my  next  number. 


contracted  at  Raush  Gap  into  a practical  pupposc,  vvc  coiisidcr  onlv  as  ap- 

oung  in  years,  or  in  criminality ; and  on  which 


cessarios  of  life,  at  moderate  prices. 

“Tlie  coal  regions  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
occupy  a space  of  about  8 miles  in  width,  embracing 
the  mines  which  produce  two-thirds  of  all  the  coal 
jraised  East  of  the  Allegany  mountains.  These 
same  ‘ measures’  passing  West  toward  the  Susqne- 
aanna  river,  are 

compass  of  less  than  two  miles  in  width,  and  wi 
be  worked  ahova  water  level — and  thousands  of 
j^ears  shall  pass  away  'oeforO  necessit;y  will  require 
mining  below." 

"Vhe  Bear  mountain  Rail  Road  Company. 

‘This  company  was  incorporated  in  July  last, 
with  a capital  of  $300,000.  One  half  the  stock  is 
already  pledged,  and  within  one  year  they  will  corn' 
plete  a substantial  Rail  road  from  the  mines  to  the 
canal.  This  road  will  be  laid  6 feet  wide  in  the 
(rack,  with  a descending  grade,  which  will  never 
exceed  36  feet  per  mile,  and  will  be  capable  of  trans- 
Dorling  any  quantity  of  coal  that  the  market  may 
require.  Plans  and  estimates  will  be  submitted  in 
our  next,  explanatory  of  the  manner  of  construc- 
tion, expense,  &c. 

Mining', 

“Offers  have  already  been  made  by  experienced 
responsible  miners,  who  are  nont  engaged  in  other 
coal  regions  of  the  State,  to  lease  the  mines  in 
Raush  Gap  at  50  cents  per  ton,  and  will  engage  to 
mine  at  least  300,000  tons  per  j‘ear : — or  they  will 
contract  to  mine  for  40  cents  per  ton,  deliverable  in 
the  cars,  on  the  rail  way,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines 

My  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that  two  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  would  be  a very  liberal  allowance 


H.M. 


Lancaster,  December  28th,  1842. 
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certainty  of  punishment  are  by  far  the  most  im- 


er  it  physically  impossible  for  the  offenders  to 
sommunity,  are  generally, 


for  transporting  the  coal  on  the  rail  tvay,  which 


poral  punishments,  operating  by  way  of  terror 
,nch  of  the  subject  is  not  committed  to  us  for 


tion ; of  which,  the  one  being  in  these  states 
le  most  expensive  of  all  laws  to  execute,  neither 
Bss  it  should  be  thought  fit  to  send  our  colored 
ment  which  would  willingly  receive  them. 


a system  as  that  hereby  recommended,  which 
by  way  of  taking  out  of  society  all  the  criminal 
e convicted,  and  by  compelling  them  to  furnish 
^ charge,  as  is  hoped,  and  with  little  expense 


of  punishment. 


being  2'2  miles  long,  gives  44  cents.  I have  made 
the  calculation  for  the  whole  distance  at  50  cents. 

Should  the  company  find  their  profits  too  large  it 
will  be  easier  to  reduce  than  to  raise. 

The  following  calculation  is  from  the  same  pen 
with  the  substitution  of  50  cents  per  ton  for  tranr-  cd  by  OUT  investigations, 
portation  on  the  rail  way  instead  of  44  cents. 

Ou  the  mining  aud  transportation  of  300, 

OOO  tons  Coal. 


wed  more  certain  by  all  such  improvements  as 
iminal  police ; on  the  means  of  which,  several 


The  owners  of  the  coal  land  would  receive 
at  50  cents  per  ton, 

Pay  to  miners  at  40  cents. 

Rail  Road  Co.  for  freight  at  50  cents, 
State  toll  on  canal. 

Boat  freight, 


150.000 

120.000 

150.000 
90,000 

225.000 


Ions  would  render  punishment  proportionably 
ered  needful  by  our  vicinity  to  a British  pro- 


$ 735,000 


The  cost  of  coal  delivered  at  Havre 
would  be 

At  Baltimore,  about 
At  New  York  or  Boston 


2,37 

2,57 


posed. 


3,67 


ways  interfere  in  the  first  instance  to  prevent 
per  object  is  reparation  for  the  injury,  in  all 
is  applicable.  These  as  regards  individuals^ 
As  regards  the  public,  a reparation  more  or 
" 1;  is  a subject  of  limited  applica*; 


|all  cases. 

one  or  two  amendments  in  the  laws  will  be  prd- 


Wri/len  for  the  Iictslligenccr  cV  Journuh 

T4io  IScar  Talfcy  Coal  Rcj^ioii. 

JSo.  4. 

IRON  ORE. 

In  attempting  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  mineral 
treasures  which  Raush  Gap  offers  to  the  enterpri' 
sing,  the  immense  beds  of  Hematite  and  Hog 
Iron  Ores  must  not.  be  overlooked,  and  in  giving  a 
description  of  them, and  tlieir  immediate  conliguit)’ 
to  and  connexion  with  the  coal  scams,  I cannot 
perform  a more  acceptable  service  to  the  public 
than  by  giving  the  description  in  the  words  of  my 
oorresiiondent  : — _ 

“Six  of  these  veins  of  Iron  Ore  have  recently 
been  proved,  varying  in  thickness  from  two  to  six 
feet,  lying  next  to  and  running  parallel  with  the 
coal. 

‘ In  several  instances,  a thin  layer  of  earth  and 
rock  only  intervenes  between  the  coal  and  iron, 
the  openings  to  one  being  within  a few  feet  of  the 
other,  and  on  the  same  level.  These  openings  or 
entrances  to  the  veins,  are  elevated  above  the  bottom 
of  Raush  Creek  Gap  from  thirty  to  forty  feet.  At 
this  elevation  the  public  road  is  cut  through  the  J 
Gap,  the  debris  being  thrown  over,  make.s  a 
highway  fr.  in  forty  to  fifty  feet  wide,  formi 
precipitous  slope  lo  the  creek.  Below  and  against 
this  bank  or  slope,  furnaces  for  sir.elttng  iron  can 
he  etocted,  the  top  of  the  stack  reaching  to  the  ’ 
level  of  the  openings  lo  the  mines,  and  both  the 
iron  and  the  coal  can  be  rained  and  put  into  the  , 
furnace  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  one  Dollar  per 
loti  each,  and  with  a vehicle  not  more  costly  than  al]| 
wheelbarrow.  The  creek,  is  amplv  sufficient  for  j 


I ble  will  be  abandoned,  as  Klingerstown  is  only  tw 
_ miles  distant  fiom  the  line  of  the  proposed  rail  roa 
loi-ie  and  a half  miles  east  of  Gratztown,  thence 
. the  rail  road  to  the  landing  on  the  canal  at  Miller 
, burg,  15  miles. 


'J’he  next  document  which  I shall  present  to  my  UndcP  tllC 


j I readers  is  the  report  of  an  experienced  engineer,,  , , 

, Esq.,  giving  a “statement  of  the  plan  ’Catn,  dnCJ  01 


J.  Spalding, 

of  the  rail  road  to  be  constructed  from  Raush  Creek  rOHiainS  that 
Gap  to  Millersburg,  with  the  estimated  cost,  togeth-  ^ ^ 


et  with  the  cost  of  the  necessary  machinery,  ^ 
and  the  annual  expense  of  transporting  over  the  *sent. 
road  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  an- 
num.”   

Abstract  of  the  Report,  tSta, 


con- 


'')wscandoon 

f Entire  length  of  the  road  from  Raush  Gap  lo  vs  Can  bc  0n- 
J Millersburg,  by  actual  survey,  is  22  miles.  The 
road  is  either  a perfect  level,  or  at  a descending  110  means 
grade  towards  the  cAnal,  the  greatest  inclination  UtmOSt  that 
] being  but  at  a grade  of  $6  feet  in  the  mile:— the  . , 

minimum  radiuB  of  the  curves  2,000  feet.  i^ention  j and 

“it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  road  in  the  most  if  these  laWS 
substantial  manner,  to  lay  the  track  with  heavy  fpoiYv^A  ^ 

iton  rails.width  of  track  6 feet— engines  of  12  tons  *“lGeQ  SO  aS 
Weight,  with  6 wheels,  geered  so  as  to  obtain  the  Iso,  it  folloWS 


1 " weijjiit,  wiiij  u w/ieeis,  geertJti  aiJ 
inn-  a ‘ 8tlhesion  of  the  whole  weight  of 
The  amount  of  coal  which  an 


ply  sutticient  tor  j 

driving  all  the  machinery  requisite,  in  proof 
which  it  is  merely  necessary  to  slate,  that  there  is 
now  a flowering  mill,  with  three  run  of  stones,  a 1 
short  distance  below,  on  this  stream,  doing  an  ex- 
tensive and  profit.ible  business.  S' 

“Independent  of  the  veins  of  Hematite  Iron  ore,[) 
there  are  at  the  same  elevation,  very  extensive  beds 
of  Biig  ore,  each  kind  yielding  about  10  per  cent,  of*^ 
iron  of  an  excellent  quality,  liaving  been  tested  atr 
Pottsvillo  and  other  iron  works.  One  of  these  liei 
is  stated  as  lieing  16  feet  thick  and  having  a brei 
of  1350  feet. 

‘‘With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  iron'ore  proeqA 
ble  at  Raush  Gap,  an  examination  by  any  cism-.  - , .|. 

pclent  person  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  him  that.lfi  f 

for  many  centuries  to  come,  it  canr.ot  be  exhausted 
Taking  ii,lo  account  a' 

ore  and  fuel,  and  the  convenience  of  water  power 


the  engirtei 


>uld  have  in 


— — an  engine  cStl  trans- 

port  from  the  mines  to  the  canal  in  a given  num-  ibllltv  of  CaP- 
ber  of  trips,  is  limited  by  the  Weight  of  the  empty  opinion  and 


trips,  is  lim.ited  by  the  Weight  of  the  empty 
tars  With  which  she  cah  return  up  the  grade  of  36 
feet  per  mile;  it  is  deemed  advisable  lo  construct  OG  and  PeiOP- 


vs  which  are 
intributes  to 
lane  govern- 


cars  of  about  3 tons  weight,  capable  Of  carrying  9 
tons  of  coal,  each.  'The  increased  width  of  the 
track  and  an  improved  mode  of  building  the  cars 
will  enable  the  company  to  do  this  Without  incon- 
venience, and  to  use  them  without  injury  to  the 
road.  'Thirty-four  cars  of  this  description  will 
weigh  102  tans,  and  contain  .306  tons  of  coal.  To 
draw  this  load  the  engine  must  be  able  to  draw  408 
tons  upon  the  level  parts  of  the  toad  and  lo  draw 
102  tons  of  empty  cars  up  the  grade  of  36  feet  per 
mile.  'I'be  power  of  a first  class  12  ton  engine 
being  able  to  draw  178  tons  up  a grade  of  36  feet 
per  mile,  and  558  tons  upon  a level  road,  at  a 
speed  of  from  8 to  10  miles  an  hour,  it  will  there^ 
fore  be  making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  a bad 
state  of  the  toad  or  machinery,  to  assume  that  an 
j engine  of  this  kind,  with  Cars  made  on  iho  plan 
at  all  tiines  and  at  great  ease,  be 

able  lo  transport  at  one  load  300  tons  of  coal  from  'S  irOtU  fpRud 

the  facilities  for  obtaining  ;! ‘he  to  the  river  and  return  with  the  e^^Pty  ^pigS,  mUJ  be 

work  but  250  days  in  the  jWrODg-doer, 
year,  two  engines,  each  making  two  trips  daily,  ^ and  thcrp- 
would  deliver  1200  tons  per  day,  or  300,000  tons 
(J  of  coal  iu  250  days.  'Po  do  this  amount  of  business,  W tO  prevent 
three  locomotives  will  bo  required,  two  on  the 


hitherto  pro- 
ment  of  the 
preventive, 
r of  the  ca- 
rovernments 


water  power,  1 ...  i . 

it  is  confidenily  believed  that  pig  iron  can  be  pro- Allowing  t e roa  o 
duced  for  less  than  twelve  Dollars  per  ton,  and  that 
stove  castings,  rail  road  iron,&c,can  be  furnished  at  • 
from  30  lo  fifiy  per  cent  below  the  present  latcs, 

which  are  fur  stoves,  holloware,  castings  for  rail  , , r , i . . i .u  i <■ 

„ ..If  • . 1 .1  . ' road,  and  one  in  perfect  order,  to  take  the  place  ot 

ways,  &c.,  at  the  furnaces,  sixty  dollars  per  ton.  rujo,  anu  , , , 

The  pig  iron  of  the  Danville  furnace,  is  now  sell- 


ing at  27  Dollars  per  ton, the  duty  on  foreign  pig  is 
§9.  At  that  futiiacB  in  the  smelling  process,  an- 
thracite coal  is  solely  used,  the  coal  costing  twn 
I dollars  per  ton  delivered,  and  llieir  stove  and  hollo  w- 
j ware  castings  are  equal  to  the  finest  and  best  pro- 
, duced  by  the  most  celebrated  works  in  the  stale. 
In  proportion  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  coal, 
j and  the  convenience  iy  every  respect  at  Raush  Gap, 
for  the  establishing  of  extensive  iron  works — iti' 
eluding  furnaces,  forges,  rolling  mills,  nail  factories, 

' <Scc.,  will  be  the  power  of  materially  reducing  the 
cost  of  iron  in  every  branch  of  manufacture,  and 
greatly  reducing  or  entirely  annihilating  the  im- 
portation. 

'Fhere  is  also  found  an  abundance  of  fire-clay  in 
Raush  Gap  of  good  quality,  and  sand.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Coal  lands  is  covered  with  a heavy 
growth  of  white  oak,  intermixed  with  a.sh,  beech, 
hemlock  and  pine,  'I’he  ent.’ance  to  the  Gap  is 
jirnraediately  from  Lykens’  valley,  which  at  this 
jpoint  is  about  one  mile  wide  ; about  half  a mile  be- 
jiow  Pine  creek  unites  with  Raush  creek,  and  about 
|two  miles  further  down.  Deep  Creek  makes  a val- 
uable addition  to  the  water  power,  which  descen- 
ding Dykens’  valley  about  two  and  a half  miloj, 
breaks  in  a northern  direction,  through  Aiahanion- 
go  mountain  cutting  it  down  to  its  base,  fnrmii-ni2,n 


one  that  may  be  disabled 
1 10  cars 


or  requiring  repair,  and 

, hject  also  to 

The  cost  of  the  road  with  an  H.  rail  of  .66  pounds  r . ,• 

r yard,  laid  on  a continuous  bearing  of  woodj  is  COUnS,  01 


islimated  as  follows 


junction  with  Mahantongo  creek 
town  about  eight  and  a half  miles 


Grading  23  miles  at  §2,000 

§44,000 

Superstructure  23  miles  at  $1,500 

33,000 

Chairs  and  Spikes 

1 1,000 

1936  tons  Don  rail  at  $6.5 

135,840 

Brandies  and  turns  out 

4,000 

Land  Damages 

10,000 

Buildings 

5460 

Wator-  Stations 

1,000 

Engineering  and  SupniiitenJence 

12,000 

Cost  of  Corns! ruction 

Add  for  3 Locomolivis  21,000  > 

§346,000 

69,000 

§315,000 

“ 110  Coal  cars  46,000  3 

least  in  the 
when  unex- 
iroved  state 


northward  direction,  from  Raush  Oa 


lo  its  junction  with  the  Susqehanna  Ri^ 
miles,  by  the  course  tif  the  creek.  T; 
constsnt  stream,  well  adapted  to  tite 
any  kind  of  works  requiring  conside; 
All  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature^ 
the  incoipration  of  a company  to 


.‘iiiuUal  expense  of  traiisportalloU,  1*111111111" 
4 trains  daily  fur  250  days,  xvill  bo 
Repairing  22. miles  road  at  $500  $11,000 

Wear  of  Rails  at  2 per  cent 
Depreciation  and  repair  of  Engines 
do  do  Cars 

Fuel 

3 Engine-men  250 

3 Firemen  100 

6 Brakemen  125 

G,rease  for  Cars  and  Engines 
Repairs  of  buildings 
Superintendence  and  clerks 


some  time 
lis  state  of 
e to  afford 
ts. 


ntertained. 
its  derived 
rder  of  the 
one  of  the 

3.000 

7,600  tj  than  can 

2.000 

1.875 
750 

1.875  the  suh- 


coo 

600 

3,88-1 


Total  cost  of  Transportation  35,500 

__  ._^or  transporting  300.000  tons  at  2}  cts  per  Ion 

«rWm  na^^ble,  from  its  mouth  to  a point  in"  the  0'=’’  of  ^0  cents  per  ton  for  the  whole  distanoii,' 
.vicinity  of  Klingersiawn.  'I'his  project  it  is  pioba-  company  would  receive  $150,000,  from  which 


laws 


^ 7*  ^ 

deducting  tho  expense  of  transportation,  there 

Th  revenue  of  $114,500,' or  a generally  such,  that  there  are  not  many 

clear  i)rofit  of  over  36  per  centum  per  annum  on  f.  , . , . , i i •' 


profit  of  over  36  per  centum  per 
the  whole  capital  invested  in  tho  road,  machinery 
are  S'  buildings. 

The  Engines  in  this  case  would  travel  44,00  0 
posse  ijjjigg  at  an  expense  of  $35,500,  or  about  81  cents 
have  per  mile  of  travel. 

It  is  believed  that  a vety  liberal  allowance  is  here 
made  for  all  the  expenses  of  transportation,  and 
Ttl  that  it  is  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  .working 
ii  many  of  the  riiads  in  this  country,  even  with  a 

luc  irregular  transportation,  as  will  be  seen 

trails  by  a reference  to  the  cost  of  working  tho  following 
roads : — 

Boston  and  Lowell  road 
Boston  and  W’orccster 
llichmonil  and  Fredericksburg 
Georgia  Road 
Utica  and  Schenectady 
Lovvel  and  Nashua 
Easton 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton 
Western 


thesd 
that 
pens 
state 
quen 
this 


Tl 
most 
the  ] 
have 

Ui 
ture 
chik 
inea 
into 
befo 
ehie 
eitie 
and 
drer 
thitli 
want 
first 
pan} 
no  ir 
are  f 
first 
com] 
givei 

H 

tabli 


ling  to  this  object;  but  we  think  there 
that  men  are  convicted  who  were  in 
also  occasionally  happens  that  convicts 


ionable  claim  of  indemnity  on  behalf  of 
□ting  and  convicting  criminals,  and  of 
and  supporting  them  there.  Some  of 
ity  treasuries;  and  we  are  well  satisfied 
,t  when  the  offender  has  property,  corn- 
stance  to  the  counties,  and  next  to  the 
both  before  imprisonment  and  subse- 
n his  living.  The  methods  of  carrying 
t to  devise. 


93 

80 

62 

80 

8.5^ 

81 

82 

G5i 


lo  propose  ontlns  head,  is,  that  in 

•‘When  we  take  into  account  tho  facts  that  the  owcF  of  inflicting  a licavy  fine  as  part  of 

usual  expense  of  men  employed  at  the  water  sta-  poWCF  Only  whcil  the  offender  should 
lions  IS  here  dispensed  wnth  by  taking  in  a sum-  * •' 

cent  supply  of  fuel  for  the  trips  at  the  end  of  the 
road,  ihat  the  fountains  at  the  wafer  stations  being 

supplied  by  springs,  the  cheapness  of  fuel  which  _i  n j’  r aL  T * t 

for  tills  road  will  he  obtained  for  less  than  one-fifth  aSk  the  attention  of  thc  Tcgisla-^ 

its  usual  cost  on  other  roads,  and  the  lightness  of  r wfllich  is  fouud  in  the  mined  morals  of 

the  c.irs  in  proporlion  to  the  amount  of  freight,  it  nnrpnf«  • or  whn  hnvintr  nr.  nnrpntc  nni* 
IS  evident  Ihat  this  road  can  ho  worked  as  cheap  as  navillg  IlO  parents  UOr 

any  other  toad  in  the  country,  and  it  is  probable  IC  WOrld,  and  in  SOIUC  mcaSUrC  forCCd 

»ne  criminals  from  habit  or  necessity, 

The  report  of  the  Engineer  above  given,  hears  VrOUg.  TheSC  UnfortUUate  beillgS  arC 
nn'i' o'rT  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  gj-jj-  particularly,  Qs  in  Other  Commercial 

and  ot  having  been  prepared  with  great  circum-  ..T  ,,  r ■ r j 

speclion  and  care.  It  is  in  eveiy  particular  a valu-  rallty  aild  VlCC,  aS  Well  aS  ol  miSlortunC 
able  documeni,  giving  in  a concise  and  perspicuous  pd  the  fuffitivC  and  the  destitute  ; chil- 
manner  every  information  Ihat  those  most  interested  ^ • • i-.  i i 

in  the  subject  could  desiie;  and  it  i.s  with  no  little  Criminality,  and  ol  paupCrS  Who  flOCk 
anxiety  we  look  forward  to  the  bright  prospect  that  ty  OF  the  almS-llOUSC  ; in  shoFt,  all  whotU 
is  dawning  upon  us — tlie  frui'ion  of  the  hone  we  / it.  J i J 'T'  • 

have  so  long  and  so  ardently  cherished  of  the  co.m-  tO  bcg  and  plunder.  1_0  bcg  IS  tllClF 

pietion  of  this  great  work.  teal.  Thcj  fall  uaturally  iuto  the  com- 

There  is  nothing  now  wanting  beta  proper  direc- 
tion  of  the  capital, the  enterprise  and  the  industry  of 
the  people  of  our  slate  lo  bring  her  inexhaustible  re- 
sources into  action. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  turning  their  eyes  . ii  '•  'jL  . x 

homeward  .and  inward;  they  are  gradually  with-  CWell,  OF  CVentUally  in  the  State-priSOIl-, 
drawing  their  thoughts  from  speciil.itivo  schemes,  tO  whom  ncrhapS  prOvideUCe  bad 

from  foreign  influences,  foreign  manufactures,  ami  - ^ ^ 

foreign  trade,  and  preparing  to  concentrate  their 
exertions  and  consolidate  their  strength  to  elevate 
their  own  state  lo  tire  enviable  and  powerful  posi- 
tion which  she  is  destined  to  hold  in  tire  union. 

Our  national  government,  awakenened  at  last  to 

a sense  of  the  duty  it  owes  to. he  country  and  to  its  oy^jted,  that  bj  a SyStein  of  discipline 


ge  and  arts  they  acquire.  They  have 
to  guide,  warn  or  instruct  them.  They 
The  impulse  is  given  and  felt,  tonvicted  of  somc  pctt}'  oflTence  in  the 

2\7 1 V n II 1 n ro  fiirr.inrv  ♦beat.-  ' 


eart  and  understanding. 

ation  of  the  criminal  of  full  age  and  es^ 
rider  and  impressible  character  ofyouth 


ShOU  own  honor  and  stahliiity,  has  interposed  a protect 
adaP  hand  favorable  to  the  manufacturing  induttry 
. r of  the  union,  and  it  is  to  be  lioped  will  never  again 


many  a youth  might  be  snatched  from 

min,  hcscduced  by  the  wily  blandishments  of  interested  FP"  USeflllueSS.  We  haVC  CX- 

amin  politicians,  under  any  pretext — even  under  p Career  Ol  Criminality  beguu  With  somc 

lige,  and  whose  education  in  vice  was 
We  have  heard  them  lament  with  loud 


I he  specious  name  of  ;)rre/y?er/ffcm,  i.0  compromise 
pett}  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 


com’: 

and 

begi 

If 
thy « 
dorr 
vien 
licy 
latel 
ract 


No  state  in  the  union  hassuflVred  more  severely 
than  Pennsylvania,  from  the  death  blow  that  w’as  jl  misery.  TllC  talc  of  a COnvict  oftcn 

iuildhood. 

jd  misery,  have  a hold  upon  the  symp^ 
vill  find  a refuge  in  that  provident  wis- 
le  public  4yelfare.  It  is  in  this  point  of 
lot  the  charity  merely,  but  the  sound  pcs- 
the  asylum  for  juvenile  delinquents, 


given  to  the  great  and  widely  spreading  manufae 
luring  system',  particularly  in  her  iron,  in  which 
she  hadjnade  so  rapid  a progress,  and  in  which  so 
much  capital  and  labor  wore  embarked,  and  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  which  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  from  Maine  to  Alabama,  were  interested: 
and  on  which  the  government  itself,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  must  depend  ;as  indispensable  to 
its  prosperity  in  the  former,  and  the  right  arm  of 
its  defence  in  the  hitter:  One  of  the  consequences  of 


me  one  or  more  mstitnUons  of  like  Cba. 


their  proprietors,  and  the  beggary  of  hundreds  of 
manufacturers,  mechanics  and  laborers — reducing 
thousands  of  families  to  a state  of  destitution,  that 
previously  lived  comfoirtably  and  happily  on  the 
earnings  of  their  indut^. 


Vieyt 


In  1S20,  There  were  only  bro’t  to  market  tons  365 
“ 1826,  “ “ “ “43,115 

“ 1S36,  “ Ml.  696,526 

" 1639,  ' “ “ « 830,000 

" 1842,  we  have  no  returns,  but  taking 
the  increase  at_nearly  ti  e same  rate  it 
would  produce  upward?  of  1,000  000 

The  amount  of  indigenous  bituminous  coal  con- 


That  our  prospects  are  brightening  is  true,  but  it  is 
after  much  suffering — suffering  of  which  we  have 
not  seen  the  end.  There  are  none  among  us  so 
j dtll  who  do  not  now  comprehend  the  cause,  and 
I there  are  tionc  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the  remc-  / 
dy  Capital  will  no  longer  flow  from  us  to  create  ' 
banks  in  Mississippi,  or  Kentucky — to  make  rail- 

I roads  in  the  far  west,  or  swell  the  capital  of  great  fi 
[ commercial  cities,  to  be  employed  in  filling  our  , East 'of  the  Alleganies  is  comparatively 

country  with  foreign  gow-gaws,  trumpery  and  man-  though  the  slates  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 

ufactures,  to  the  ruin  of  our  own  industrious  com- 
munity ; and  those  capitalists  among  us,  who  have  ' 
not  lost  their  all.  in  distant  speculations — in  banks,  * 
rail-ro.tds,  and  ether  corporations,  hundreds  of 
miles  distant,  and  some  nearer  home,  of  which  they 

, — - — . -.-vtiAi 

j knew  nothing,  and  over  which  they  could  have  no 
control,  will  hereafter,  it  is  hoped,  employ  their 
capital  to  encourage  enterprise  and  industry  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  under  their  own  eyes,  in  the 
management  of  which  they  shall  have  a voice,  and  „„„  t,, 

the  benefits  resulting  from  which  they  will  reap 'U' chaldron  of  32  bushel 


finement  a! 
how  far  aii- 
lion  of  oth- 
and  of  the 
systematic 


in  common  with  their  fellow  citizen 

J^he  ineiblustable  veins  of  Coat  Snd  Iron  ore 
in  Itaush  trap,  not  fifty  miles  in  a direct  line,  From  0 
the  city  of  Lancaster,  of  which  a description  nvas  , 
; given  in  preceding  numbers,  requires  . a railroad 
I 22  miles  in  length,  and  the  completion  of  ibo  Wi-d 
conisco  feeder  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal, Updnvthich  o 
; there  is  comparatively  little  work  to  be  done^  before 
; the  coal  Or  iron  can  be  brouaht  to  .Market.  The 
, calculaliohs  of  the  expense  of  this  work  have  been  j; 
made  with  great  care  by  engineers  of  extensive  i 
practical  experience,  always  rising  above  rather 
than  falling  below  the  actual  cost  of  similar  work 


. land  and  Virginia  abound  with  this  fossil  of  ex 
cellent  quallity  and  inexhaustible  in  quanlitv.  On 
the  seaboard  we  have  been  hitherto  indebted  to 
importations  fio.m  England,  Scotland,  and  Pic- 
tou,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  I.awrence.  Our  importa- 
tions of  this  foreign  coal  have  averaged  150,000  tons 
for  many  years.  That  imported  from  England  is 
brought  in  as  ballast,  and  is  delivered  on  board  LiiJuQtcd  b4 
ship  in  the  harbor  of  Liverpool  at  6d  sterling  per  , . 

J.J  bushel,  and  is  now  selling  in  New  York,  Pliikdel-  jiltS.  aild  flCt- 
phia  and  Baltimore,  at  from  ?fi,50  to  §8,00  per  |]}■05  of  a yg  . 
-1  , , _ _rn,.L.-  L_i  f about  30  cents  per  bushel 


re  directed 
ind  circula* 


now  in  operation. 


In  pressing  these  works  forward  to  a speedy 
completion,  every  inhabitant  of  the  lower  valley  of  I’t 
the  Susquehanna,  including  the  cities  and  towns  i 


During  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  act  was  W’ftS  often  ftli 
passed  laying  a duly  of  §1,75  per  ton  on  foreign  olherinprl  - 
coal,  which  of  itself  amounts  to  a prohibition  ; and  • , 

simultaneously,  Mr.  Peel  obtained  the  passage  cfBC  inStOnCeS. 
an  act  by  the  British  Parliament,  imposing  an  export  fQi’£  and  C^-' 
duly  upon  coal,  thus  completely  closing  the  door  . i 
against  competition  from  that  quarter,  and  bringing  ' tllC  COUnSv.  I 
our  own  bituminous  into  immediate  demand  in  the  IieW'  DTOOls 
cities  and  towns  upon  the  seaboard,  and  increasing  ^ . i 

the  consumption  of  the  more  inflammable  descrip- ^ aCCOUlllS  01^ 
e .^1  tions  of  the  Anthracite  for  grates,  from  the  mines  of  20  of  Iliaiiy  ol" 

PI  . • nment  in  Aii- 

'’111  The  ostensible  motive  of  .Mr.  Peel  was  to  raise  . 

f J a revenue,  upon  the  export,  of  200, 000£  sterling,  takcil.  lilt 


per  annum,  but  those  who  appear  to  understand  ; of  faCtS  thU8 
the  real  governing  principle  Jo  not  hesitate  to  . 

assert,  that  the  act  is  founded  on  the  dread  of  ex-  IVei’,  COnlaill 
haustion!  That  in  England , Ireland  and  Scotland,  f yiHfioy  aild 
1 >pu  ■ ' c „ since  the  turf  and  peat-bogs  can  no  longer  supply  . , mi 

f *k  I*  ° Dauphin,  Mifflin,  Perry,  ..j.  fQg|  (bg  of  coal  has  increased  to  35  ^ClCty.  1 llC 

urn  er  ^ , or  , and  Lancnsler,  in  Pennsylva-  millions  of  tons  per  annum,  and  the  export  to  2 to  ioill  theill 
ma  and  Harlord,  Cecil  and  Baltimore,  ,n  Mary  b;  It  is  certain,  that  any  material  diminu- 

land,  will  be  the  first  to  experience  the  benefits,  in-  ,f  tion  of  ihe  supply  of  Coal  in  England,  will  be  the  beCD  mCailS 
asmuc  as  ey  w i be  ehabled  to  purchase  their  signal  of  the  prostration  of  the  British  nianufac-f hat  sotMC  GX- 
quality,  at  from  one-lhird  to  A fj-siem,  of  British  industry  and  British  su-  . 

one-half  the  p.'ice  they  have  heretofore  been  co.m- premacy.  OKGn  Up. 

pel  led  to  pay.  . France  has  for  years  depended  upon  England 

i-  Susjuebanna,  in  Dau-  fur  a pari  ial  supply  of  coal.  Many  begin  to  in-  i « 

1 phin,  Cumberland  and  York,  but  particularly  in  (H;  Julgc  an  opinion  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant^  DIAKG  11  lUG 
: Lancaster,  upon  the  borders  of 'he  Ciinestoga,.  and  ^ when  our  outward  bound  ships  from  the  Chesa-  oftCIl  AS  tllG4 
lu  the  vicinity  of  Columbia  and  Marietta,  will  be-  peake  will  ballast  with  anthracite  for  Havre  de  _ 
come  instantly  valuable,  for  supplying  lime  to  Cecil  ‘ cirHoi  Ihom  tn 

and  Harford  counties,  ahd  to  Ba'limore,  M’d,  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  the  farmers  and  builders 
in  those  counties  have  hitherto  been  able  to  obtain 

it,  and  yielding  a handsome  profit  to  those  engaged 
• . . . ' s 3t|  icrest  and  pa 

■ i Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in  favor  of  the  great  !ig  prisons  for 
work  we  are  about  to  commence.  I call  upon  them  .1  . ii  i 

ol  .o  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and,  even  in  AtlOn  Sliall  DO 
these  times  of  scarcity  and  pressure,  to  come  for-  pp0y0jqljon  ol 
*‘!  ward  and  subscribe  their  mite  to  this  most  impoi-  E 
n' lant  work.  The  stock  is  but  20  dollars  per  share,  DG  COinillUni- 


in  liaie-hurning,  and  giving  employment  to  hun- 
dreds now  in  a state  of  suffering: — and  here  we 
lake  occasion  to  recommend  the  blast-kiln,  as  now 
in  successful  operation  at  Lebanon,  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  lime  50  per  cent. 

3.  Our  proprietors  of  blast  farnaccs  and  steam 
mills,  will  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  coal  of 
a very  superior  qua'ity  at  a much  lower  rata  than 
they  haVe  heretofore  been  able  to  obtain  it  at. 

4.  It  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  fuel  to 
the  rich  ns  well  as  the  poor,  and  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  those  of  the  most  circumscribed  means 
to  make  their  families  comfortable  at  that  season 
when  distress  is  most  prevalent, 

5.  .4s  our  stale  possesses  great  and  important 
; advantages  over  every  ctherin  the  Union,  natural 

and  artificial — in  her  central  position — her  well 
distributed  and  immense  waterpower — her  facilities 
of  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  Union  by 
free  navigation,  by  canals, and  by  rail  roads — her 
abundance  and  low  price  of  provisions — of  fuel — 
of  Iron — of  Timber-— for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  manufactories  in  every  blanch,  it  becomes 
Ihe  duty,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  every  citizen  of  our 


Grace,  .at  the  mouth  of  the  iSeine,  and  that  Paris  tllGlIl  tO 

will  be  tributary  to  Pennsylvania  for  eoal.  G,  histOTY,  of- 

8.  I may  be  excused,  before  closing  this  long  jtADCGS  whictl 
’ I statement,  for  making  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  in-  1*1 

ill  Icrest  and  pat.-iolism  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  8 tO  DG  lAKCD 


tc 

n 


Pi  an»l  there  are  thousands  of  families  that  would  save  -Qy0pfyqq0|q(^, 

* that  amount  in  the  difference  of  the  price  of  coal  > •' 

in  one  year. 

t f 9.  In  the  calculation  of  tolls  that  would  accrue  latioHS  ITiade, 
to  the  Pennsylvania  canal  from  the  increased  trans-  makG  lUa- 
portalion  of  coal,  owing  to  the  great  reduction  in 
;V(  the  cost  of  the  article,  the  proprietors  of  the  Sus-jr  they  KDOW 
_ ,quchanna  and  Tide  M ater  Canals  are  deeply  if  ivnnhl  rpn 

^ ‘ teresleJ.  M’e  do  not,  we  think,  say  too  much,*'-  . 

5 when  we  declare,  that  the  tolls  of  the  fi.st  year  s ODg  Criniinsls 
transportation  of  Bear  and  Lykens’  valley  coal  upon  • , nnpnf  inns 
that  canal  will  produce  §20,000  independent  of'^ 
nh  the  immense  quantities  of  lime  and  limestone,  that  Icl  CrUGl  loSS- 
ipj,.  will  he  boated  down  to  make  the  poor  lands  of  Cecil,  dillli- 

I Harfoid,  Baltimore,  dec.  rich,  aifd  will  go  on  in- -•  J 
i.GS, creasing  yeacly,  with  the  increased  consumption; 
and  beyond  this  wa  may  prsuict,  that  the  ports  of 


. , , • Havrgde  Grace  and  iBallimore  will  experience  an  ,, 

state  in  particular,  to  use  his  influence  and  em-  in<litt,mcdiate  corresponding  increase  of  trade.  IhG  CASG  Ot  a 

ploy  a portion  of  bis  money  to  forward  this  great  , , • , , .t  . * -vrk/l  roacr^n 

‘ ^ ' lY  ^ ^ observing,  that  return  cargoes  JOU  reaSOU  lO 

'"’e.  P.-ar  Va!!3y,in  consequence  tof  lieing  the  jn  freight  by  the  rail  road  cars,  and  py,^. 

grc:.tc.sl  .Jet  citurv  of  Anthra-.i-e  coal  and  ef  Iron  ‘^e  transporlaUon  of  while  oaif.  which  ts  abuodant  Mac;^a 

• TV  . c u*  t 1 J ♦ as  on  the  line  of  the  road,  for  ship  iiinher  and  courier  * ifiaooo.* 

oro  in  the  1 nion,  from  which  coal  and  iron  can  on  uie  nne  me  i , , 

V,  nhundanlly  and  ' if  stuff,  and  of  iron  manufactured,  have  nut  been  ta-  lyered  tO  DC 

in  of  Pennsylvania  account,  and  which  will  produce  a coiisi-  , „ J j;*’ 

m-u  oraws,  g.v„  vallev  of  the  Sas-  I ’ derable  add.uon  to  the  levenue.  nC  aaQllIOtl 

pre-eminent  claim  upon  the  govern-  j r<  ^11  that  I ask  ot  my  feUow-ctn.ens,  is  a ca  e ul  ^ar  meaSUre, 

inenl  for  the  establishment  ofa  National  Foundry.  perusa  an  f A Au  IIIV  StatG  Dri- 


oro 

be  fu[-p'ied  more  conveniently, 
cheaper  than  from  any  other  part  ot  t'ennsy 
or  of  the  Untied  States,  gives  the  valley  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna a 


T,  Increase  of  consumption  of  Anthracite 
Coal. 


SSM.  


- , ment,  which  is  finally  closed  and  confidently  sub-  State  pri- 

tlLmitted^  by, ' H.  M.  kcilitate  the 

- r - - 


I 


AuaiiiOJiMi  JLxeiuiix 


C 


^9 


) 


Burden  cars  constructed  to  carry  9 tons  each,  as 
recommended  in  the  engineer’s  report,  is  something 
new  on  our  roads.  I presume  they  will  be  con- 
structed on  the  6 wheel  principle,  the  two  wheels 
which  support  the  centre  of  the  car,  to  be  without 
flanches — hut  whether  with  or  without  there  will,; 

I he  no  danger  of  beir^  thrown  off,  or  biting  the  Qf  gQch  previoUS  offeildeFS.  We  think 

I flanch  of  the  centre  whe«ls,  on  a curve  of  two  thou- , •!,»  riiCiU  x Jt  a 

-sand  feet  radiuv.  Cars  constructed  with  6 wheels  it  mi^ut  D0  US0Illl  lOT  tn0  8.g0ntS  3.nu  K00p0rS  tO 

may  have  a division  in  the  bed  immediately  in  the  ^turnS  and  d0SCriptionS  of  th©  prison0rs  COmmit- 
ceiure,  by  which  the  coal  maybe  tilted  out  at  the  , , '■  ■■  * 

extreme  ends,  and  falling  through  between  the  C ClGrkS  Ot  tn0  S0V0rai  COl]ntl0S. 
rails  into  shutes,  will  slide  immediately  into  the  - 

bo|t.  or  should  there  be  no  reemving  boat]  conve- 1 r0nder0d  0Xp0dient  by  OUrvicin- 

nient,  vvili  be  stopped  at  the  lip,  or  depressed  end  | .^  treaty  should  be  made  With  Great  Britain  for 

lip  the  receiving  boat,  when  ready  to  take  in  cargo,  llerS  a^aiflSt  the  laWS,  either  Ot  thlS  State  OT  OI 
will  be  towed,  the  breast-board  let  down  upon  its  miffht  be  prOpCr,  shouM  the  Le- 

hinges,  or  lifted  oUt  of  its  grooves,  as  tjlfe  method  f^f  , . t . ‘ i A i i 

securing  may  be,  and  fill  the  cbai  lying  in  the  j,  that  application  be  made  through  the  proper 

United  States,  on  this  subject;  and  that  the 
; jrillingness  of  this  state,  so  far  as  the  rights  and 
ite  are  concerned,  that  reciprocal  arrangements 
into. 


shute,  will  slide  into  the  boati  In  tills  case  81 
tons,  the  lading  of  9 cars,  w:Il  be  the  cargo  for  one  , 
boat;  the  whole  matter  will  thus  be  so  systemati- 
zed, that  there  will  be  no  weighing  except  on  llie 
rail-road  scales,  and  the  boats  will  each  receive  a 
certain  number  of  tons  as  delivered  in  the  shutes.  ^ 

In  all  matters  in  which  numerous  bauds  must  be 

pade,  U has  appeared,  that  with  respect  to 
, cipline  and  government  of  the  Auburn  prison, 
solitary  confinement  in  a cell,  unites  most  of 
ommended  in  a state  prison.  Time  and  expe- 
ovements  in  matters  of  detail  ; but  we  do  not 
erfect,  than  the  general  system  of  that  prison, 
be  reasonably  looked  for.  We  therefore  unan- 
. our  respectful  opinion,  that  the  system  of  dis- 
use in  the  Auburn  prison,  should  be  continued 
soners  ; and  that  the  same  should  be  extended 


IS  every  department, 
pie,  in  the  business  of  mining  coal  or,  a great  scale 
I throws  a portion  of  the  loss,  if  not  the  whole,  upon 
I the  consumers. 

j The  amount  yet  to  be  subscribed  to  the  capital 
j stock  cf  the  company  is  about  §1.90,000,  the  whole 
: amount  is  §000,000.  It  is  expected  to  commence 
I the  work  early  in  spring,  so  as  to  have  the  road  and 
canal  open  for  business  in  the  month  ot  August 
[ next;  in  that  case  50,000  tons  of  coal  will  desgend 
I the  Susquehanna  canals  during  the  fall  months  of  ’ 
^ 1843.  Should  our  expectations  of  (he  sub  cription 


to  the  slock  be  realiiied,  from  5 to  600  men  will 
receive  employ  upon  the  rofidj  independent  of  those 
that  will  be  employed  in  the  mines;  already  opened,  COnstrUCtioU  of  that  pnSOU  will  allOW  them 

id  in  opening  others  on  the  estates  of  il  number 


of  companies  find  individuals;  lying  ronvenient  to 
the  rail  road.  This  in  these  times,  when  so  ma-.y 
are  suffering  for  want  of  employ,  will  be  an  addi- 
tional motive  with  the  humane  and  enterprizing  to 
give  their  aid  to  forward  the  work. 

It  will  be  perceived  we  have  counted  upon  no 
coal  freight  but  that  mined  at  Roush  Creek  Gap; 
But  a very  considerabJo  accession  will  flow  in 
from  the  lands  bordering  on  the  road  12  miles 
from  yie  Gap  to  the  western  termination  of  the 
coal  mountain,  where  again  the  cars  from  the  Ly- 
kens’  valley  works  will  enter  the  road,  paying  toll 
for  ten  miles.  The  additional  transportation  from 
these  points  will  amount  to  from  50  100,000  tons 
per  annum,  sill!  swelling  the  profits  of  the  stock- 
liolders. 

One  Word  before  parting  relative  to  oiir  own 
Conestoga.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  exten- 
sive banks  of  Iron  Ore,  of  superior  quality,  are 
found  convenient  to  the  slackvvater  navigation  be- 
tween Lancaster  and  Safeharbour,  principally  on 
the  South  side  of  the  stream  ; nor  is  it  generally 
known  that  an  iron  Master,  Mr.  Gilford,  applied  to  " 
the  late  Edward  Coleman,  Esq.,  for  the  Water  I’ 
power  of  one  of  his  dams,  with  a view  to  buil- 
ding a furnace  to  make  iron  with  anthracite  coal. 


[lement  remtiins  for  consideration ; and  on  this 
egislature,  that  while  we  have  felt  for  each  oth- 
spect,  there  is  not  a perfect  coincidence  in  the 
his  subject;  and  we  are  desirous  to  pres^^/it  to 
ation  of  the  subject  as  it  has  appeared  to  each 


ng  our  number,  is  influenced  much  by  the  con- 
rs  since  the  Legislature  introduced  the  system 
ct  on  the  subject  was  passed  with  much  consid- 
■)  by  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  the  greatest  in- 
>ut  of  the  Legislature,  who  expected  the  most 
jobject  w’as  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  pub- 
2ome  so  much  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the 
e a lesson  to  old  offenders,  which  should  induce 
The  hope  was  not  abandoned,  that  solitude 

The  matlor  was  then  postponed,  principally  we  [1£J  tllG  rnorftls  OI  SOmGi  Oy  IGUCling  tO  rGIlGClIOll. 

believe,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  wagoning  Q ^ipcere  repentance.  When  therefore,  this  law 

the  ore  from  Gainber’s  hill  to  the  proposed  site  ^ . T . n i i.  4. 

of  the  furnace,  not  being  aware  that  there  was  OpCPa-tlOn,  it  IS  3,llGgG(l,  that  tO  rGpGal  that  laW 

an  abundance  of  ore,  which  has  been  proved  ofjjjjt  pur  LcffislaturC  aS  CapricioUS,  and  leaVC  a 

t bh^ent  a,.!  of  reformation  without  a sufficient 

uahle  water  power  is  yet  unoecufiied,  and  now 
that  our  own  iron  is  protected  by  a duty  upon 
the  foreign,  that  coal  of  an  excellent  quality  can 
bo  obtained  at  about  one  half  what  it  cost  at 
that  time,  and  that  ore  is  convenient  to  the  creek 
and  plenty,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
so  fine  a water  power  will  remain  much  lon- 
ger unemployed.  All  that  has  been  said  with  re- 

t®  thirty-si*,  have  been  sepy 
’ the  cay  of  Lancaster  in  particular.  H.  M.  and  a minute  made  ofthcir  criminal  history  r the 
Mumber  oftimes  they  have  been  imprisoned  and  pardoned ; the  sentence  of  the 
court  and  the  time  expired  at  the  date  of  their  pardon ; the  length  of  time  they 
were  at  large  before  the  second  or  third  offence  ; the  time  they  served  in  prisr 


llso  submitted  as  further  explaining  the  opinion 
ilitary  confinement  ; and  that  the  matters  of  fact 
Fence. 


and 


" 

Of  the  Bear  Valley  Coal  Basin. 


BY  IRA  SPAULDING,  C.  E. 


BLACK  BAND. 

Since  the  commencement  of  operations  on  the 
Bear  Mountain  Railroad,  there  have  been  opened , 
at  Rausch  Gap,  several  large  veins  of  iron  ore  ofJ 
great  value,  and  the  excellence  of  these  ores, 3 
their  very  favorable  position  for  mining,  and  the 
cheapness  of  fuel,  will  render  this  one  of  the 
most  desirable  locations  in  the  State  for  the  manu- 

1 


The  gr^test  produce  in  iron  per  furnace  with 
the  Black  Band  and  cold  blast,  never  exceeded 
60  tons  a week.  The  produce  per  furnace  now 
averages  90  tons  a week.  Ten  tons  ol  this 
crease  I attribute  to  the  use  of  raw  pit  coal,  aiM 
the  other  twenty  tons  to  the  use  of  hot  blast. 
With  raw  pit  coal  less  blast  is  required  to  pro- 
duce  the  same  quantity  of  iron;  or,  in  htlier  words,, 
the  same  quantity  of  blast  will  produce  a larger 
quantity  of  iron,  even  where  cold  blast  is  employ- 
ed. This  arises,  not  from  the  greater  quantity  ot 
iron  mine  which  the  raw  coal  is  found  to 
smelt,  but  from  the  greater  solubility  of  the 
factureofiron  j coal  before  the  blast,  driyiag  more  charges- 

Among  the  varieties  of  iron  ore  found  here,  is  as  it  is  technically 
th^Uacibarul  iron-stone,  similar  to  the  black  band  ^quantity  of  pig  iron 
so  favorably  known  in  the  coal  regions  of  Scot-  Vcreasing  t e consump  10 
land  and  Wales.  This  ore  has  very  much  the 

appearance  of  coal-slate,  and  is  found  in  regular  The^noreasld  quantity  of  iron  pro- 


This  black  band  ore  was  first  discovered  in  frial  increase  *“ rTnders^the 
ISOl,  near  the  river  Calder,  in  the  parish  ol  Old  jrithe  circumstance  that  ‘ ^ 

Monkland,  in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  David  Mushet,  i coal  capable  of  smelling  a t 

from  whom  it  takes  the  name  of  Mushet  Stone. 

In  the  preface  to  his  papers  on  iron  and  steel, 
published  in  1840,  Mr.  Mushet  says  that  at  the 
lime  he  discovered  the  black  band  iron-stone, 

‘great  prejudice  was  excited  against  him  by  the 
iron  masters  and  others  ol  that  day,  lor  presu  ming 
to  class  the  wild  coals  of  the  country  with  iron 
stones  fit  and  proper  for  the  blast  furnace.  Yet 
that  discovery  has  elevated  Scotland  to  a con- 
siderable rank  among  the  iron  making  nations  of 
Europe — with  resources  still  in  store  that  may  be 
considered  inexhaustible.” 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Mushet’s  pa- 
pers, will  be  found  interesting,  as  a description 
of  the  valuable  properties  of  this  iron-stone,  and 
the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  iron  raanutac- 
tures  of  Scotland,  consequent  upon  its  discovery. 

“This  anticipation  in  the  text  has  been  singu- 
larly realized;and  in  the  discovery  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Black  Band  Iron-Stone,  an  entirely  new 
class  of  iron-st<»e,  to  which  I have  given  the 
name  “Carboniferous,”  has  been  introduced  to  the 
; iron  trade  and  to  the  mineralogist.  Others  have 
termed  it  bituminous;  but  this  designation  is  not, 
as  far  as  I have  seen  or  known,  at  all  appropriate. 

In  fact,  all  iron  stones  of  this  kind,  that  have  hith- 
erto come  under  ray  notice,  may  be  considered 
as  a species  of  coal,  which,  when  exposed  to 
combustion,  yields  a greater  or  lesser  quantity  ot 
smoke  and  flame,  leaving  behind  what  may  pro- 
perly be  named  a metallic  coke.  The  different 
beds  generally  contain  a sufficient  quantity  ol 
carboniferous  matter  to  torrefy  the  stone,  and 
make  it  fit  for  the  fnrnace.  Most  of  the  beds  pos- 
sess a top  measure  which  is  more  carboniferous 
than  the  lower  measures— more  resembles  a car- 
boniferous schist— and  in  proportion  as  it  con- 
tains volatile  matter  resolvable  into  flame,  so  is 
us  per  centage  of  iron  reduced.  The  fracture  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  bed  generally  presents 
grey  and  black  layers  alternating;  and  at  no  time, 
unless  when  in  contact  with  trap,  does  the  black 
band  possess  a specific  gravity  equal  to  that  of  the 
common  class  of  argillaceous  iron-stones. 

The  appearance  of  this  iron-stone  resemblas 
that  of  a heavy  parrot  or  cannel  coal.  It  coiues 
away  in  two  beds,  the  upper  about  four  inches 
thick;  the  lower,  and  more  solid  and  dense  part, 
ten  inches.  It  liftsin  lengthened  oblong  squares, 
stretching  out  like  a pavement,  and  somelinies  in 
triangular  masses.  Its  fracture  is  grey-black 
striped  with  whitish-colored  laminae. 

For  several  years  after  its  discovery,  the  use 
of  this  iron-stone  was  confined  to  the  Calder  iron 
works,  erected  by  me  in  the  years  ISOO,  ISOl  and 
1802,  where  it  was  employed  in  mixture  with 
other  iron  stones  of  the  argillaceous  class.  It 
was  afterwards  used  in  mixture  at  the  Clyde  iron 
works,  and,  1 believe  no  where  else;  there  exist- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  iron  trade  a strong  feeling 
of  prejudice  against  it.  About  the  year  lS2j,  the 
Monkland  Company  were  the  fir>tIo  use  it  alone 
and  without  any  other  mixture  than  the  iiecessa 
ry  quantity  of  limestone  for  a flux.  The  success 
of  this  company  soon  gave  rise  to  the  Gartsherry 
and  Dandyvan  furnaces,  in  the  midst  of  which 
progress,  came  the  use  of  raw  pit  coal  and  hot 
blast — the  latter,  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
, ill  metallurgy  ofthe  present  age,  and  above  every 
tother  process,  admirably  adapted  for  smelting  the 
Black  Bbnd  iron-stone. 


greater  quantity  of  iron  ore.  The  quantity  of  pig 
'.Ihon  will,  therefore,  depend  on  the  rate  of  driving 
iland  the  weight  of  iron-stone  apportioned  to  the 
ofuel.  The  weight  of  driving  will  depend  on  three 
‘"ahings,  namely,  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the 
' blast,  the  solubility  of  the  coal,  and  the  fusibility 
(ofthe  ironstone.  The  fusibility  of  the  latter  will 
r.  depend  partly  on  the  nature  and  proportion  of 
"^the  earths  they  contain,  and  partly  on  the  quan- 
^tity  of  limeston^'required  to  promote  fusion,  and 
form  a cinder  sufficiently  divided  to  allow  the  de- 
scending iron  to  penetrate  into  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace.  Whenever  the  earths  exist  in  quantity 
and  are  of  a refractory  nature,  a great  deal  c 
limestone  is  required;  as  much,  sometimes,  as  1 
tons  to  a ton  of  pig  iron;  and  with  roasted  argilla- 
ceous ores,  not  less  than  one-third  the  weight  of 
the  iron-stone  of  limestone  is  employed.  With  the 
carboniferous  iron-stone,  the  proportion  of  cailh 
in  which  seldom  exceeds  5 or  0 per  cent.,  only  a 
small  addition  of  lime  is  required  to  neutralize  ihe 
earthy  matter,  and  since  the  hot  blast  system  has 
done  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  a flow 
of  cinder  for  the  protection  ofthe  iron,  considera 
bly  greater  than  the  quantity  of  the  iron  ilselt 
ores  ofthe  richest  quality  may  now  be  safely 
smelted.  Instead  of  20,25,  or  30  cwt.  of  limestone 
.1  formerly  used  to  make  a ton  of  iron,  the  black 
band  now  requires  only  6,  7,  or  S cwt.  to  the  pro- 
' duclion  of  a ton.  This  arises  from  the  extreme 
1 richness  of  tlie  ore  when'roasted,  and  from  the 
] small  quantity  of  earthy  matter  it  contains,  which 
renders  the  operation  of  smelting  the  black  band 
with  hot  blast,  more  like  the  melting  of  iron  than 
the  smelting  ol  an  ore.  When  properly  roasted, 
its  richness  ranges  from  GO  to  /O  per  cent.,  so  that 
little  more  than  a ton  and  a halt  is  required  to 
^make  a ton  of  pig  iron,  and  as  1 ton  of  coal  will 
smelt  1 ton  of  roasted  ore,  it  is  evident  that  when 
the  black  band  is  used  alone,  35  cwt.  of  raw  coal 
will  suffice  to  the  production  of  1 ton  of  good  grey 
pig  iron. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  number  of  blast 
furnaces  now  at  work  in  the  parish  of  Old  Monk 
lands,  smelting  the  Black  Band  alone,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  other  iron  stones,  and  averaging 
about  90  tons  each  per  week 
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Monkland, 

Calder  Bank, 

Calder, 

Dandyvan, 

Carnbrre, 

Gartsherry, 

Soramerlee, 


3 
2 
G 
5 

o 

8 

4 


Total,  30  furnaces. 

Besides  these  thirty  furnaces,  there  are  four  at 
Clydg  and  two  at  Govaii  which  use  the  Black 
^Band  in  mixture  with  about  halt  its  weight  of 
coiiiiiion  clay  iron  'stone.  It  may  theretore  be 
reckoned  that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
^Glasgow,  thirty' -three  blastfurnaces  workingupon 
Ithis  valuable  iron  sloue,  making  weekly  about 
I 3,000  lous  ol  pig  iron,  consuming  weekly  about 
9,000  tons  of  raw  ore,  less  than  an  equal  number 
I'oft.oiis  of  coal,  anti  1,000  tons  of  limestone.  Ac- 
rjeording  to  the  old  mode  ol  calculating,  which  al- 
^ lowed  ten  tons  of  materials  to  make  one  ton  of 
pig  iron,  it  would  have  required  30,000  tons  ot 
coal,  iron-’stone,  and  limestone  to  produce  the 
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above-iiieiilioiieu  weeiciy  TpTantily  of  'iroii.''lTTe~ 
production  is  now  effected  witli  19,000  tons,  mak- 
ing a saving  ofll, 000  tons,  a week  or  upwards 
of3i  tons  of  materials  in  tlie  manufacture  of  eacl^ 
ton  of  pig  iron. 

After  an  absence  of  many  years,  1 visited  Scdt- 
land  this  summer,  and  in  addition  to  the  existing 
active  state  of  the  trade  in  the  Monkland  parish, 
arising  out  of  the  discovery  of  the  black  band,  I 
found  considerable  preparations  making  for  a fur- 
tiler  extension  of  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron. 

At  Gartsherry,  preparations  are  making  to  erect 

6 furnaces. 


At  Dandyvan, 

do 

3 or 

4 do 

At  Calder, 

do 

1 

do 

At  Calder  Bank, 

do 

1 

do 

At  Govun, 

do 

2 

do 

Total, 

13 

do 

paid”at«|4ie  tennsylvania  furnaces,  the  cost  of  j 
supplying  the  iron  making  materials  to  the  fur-j 
nace  using  the  black  band  ore,  would  be  about , 
i $21  per  week  less  than  if  other  iron-stones  were  ! 
used.  Here  we  have  20  1-5  tons  more  of  iron  per  , 
week  for  a less  expenditure  by  $21,  and  suppos- 
ing the  pig  iron  to  be  worth  $25  per  ton  at  the 
ifurnace,  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  furnace 
jusing  black  band,  would  be  $505  per  week  more 
Ithan  if  using  other  iron-stones,  or  a weekly  ba- 
lance of  $526  in  favor  of  the  black-band  ore.  It 
j requires,  with  the  exception  of  limestone — about 
the  same  amount  of  iron  making-  materials  to 
1'  make  one  ton  of  iron  from  the  Pennsylvania  ores 
j^generally,  as  from  the  argillaceous  iron  stones  of 
' Scotland.  The  amount  of  limestone  required  is 

about  the  same  as  is  used  tor  the  Scotch  black  fed  Several 

xlband.  M in  Cells 

‘ Several  veins  of  argillaceous  ore  nave  also; 

ned  at  Rausch  Gap,  yielding  from  45  toj  that  thej 
49  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  and  lying  in  ®^C'^dentj0Ug^|^g 

" ' : veins  wilb  r 
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r*  This  prosperous  state  of  allairs  not  only  abun- 
, danlly  enriches  the  iron  masters  who  are  in  pos- 
I.  session  of  the  carboniferous  iron  stone,  but  has  jj 

raised  in  an  unprecedented  manner  the  value  of  y , lining.  Some  of  these  veins  ^ 

• the  mineral  property  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  J average  over  12  feet  in  thickness.  The  vastly  p'GrC  pUll 
^'furnaces.  The  estate  of  Airdrie,  for  instance,  now  • 


return#  tg.fhe  proprietor;  for  royalty  on  the  Waojt  * 

band  discovered  by  me  in  1801,^12,000  a year; 
whereas,  formerly,  not  one  shilling  of  mineral 
rent  was  obtained.  Large  revenues  are  also  de- 
rived from  the  Cairnliill,  Lauchosse,  Woodhall, 
and  other  estates,  all  originating  in  the  same 
source. 

The  lordships  payable  upon  the  raw  iron-stone, 
are  from  sixpence  to  four  shillings  and  three 


pence  per  ton;  but  the  rent  is  generally  taken 
upon  the  roasted  stone,  which  is  calcined  at  the 
pit’s  mouth, *and  which,  owing  to  the  carbonife- 
rous matter  got  rid  of  in  the  operation,  is  reduced 
to  half  its  original  weight;  thus  materially  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  carriage  on  a ton  of  pig  iron. 

The  inflammable  nature  o(  the  stone  is  such, 
that  little  or  no  addition  of  fuel  is  requisite  to 
calcine  it.  The  lordships  payable  on  the  roasted 
stone  are  from  four  shillings  to  eight  shillings  and',  ’ 
sixpence  per  ton  long  weight.  A blast  furnace  f',! 
with  hot  blast,  which  would  make  from  the  com- 
mon argillaceous  ore  60  tons  of  pig  iron  a week, 
would,  with  the  carboniferous  iron  stone  alone, 
manufacture  from  SO  to  90  tons. 
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in  Saving  arising  from  the  use  ef  black  band  iron- 
Q^stone: 

« Tons.  Cwt.  Qrs. 

01  Coals  per  ton  of  iron.  0 15  3 

0^,Limestone,  0 7 3 

' Additional  produce  in  iron  per  wk.  20  4 0 

iO  According  to  the  preceding  statements  of  Mr. 
jijMushet,  a furnace  using  the  Scotch  black  band 
^^ore,  will  produce  about  40  per  cent,  more  iron 

than  a similar  furnace  using  the  other  ores  of  the 
etcountry,  and  this  too,  with  35  per  cent,  less  ore, 
pi53  per  cent  less  coal,  and  over  100  per  cent  less 
limestone  for  each  ton  of  iron,  than  is  required 


'nt  ill  sob- 


average  over  12  feet  in 

increased  profits  to  the  manufacturers,  however,  ' 
resulting  from  the  use  otthe  black  band,  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  iron,  and  the  peculiar  adapta- ‘ 
tioii  of  this  ore  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal,  wil"  '* 
doubtless  give  the  black  band  the  precedence  of,r)llltj,  and 
l|  all  other  ores  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  soli- 

I anthracite  districts. 

Below  is  given  the  analysis  of  the  black  band 
iron  .Slone,  from  Rausch  Gap,  as  analysed  by  Pro- 
fessors Booth  and  Boye,  eminent  chemists  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  also  of  three  specimens  of  black 
' band  analysed  by  Dr.  Colquliouii,  of  Glasgow. — 
iThe  great  similarity  between  the  American  and 
the  Scotch  black  band,  not  only  in  their  eompo- 
pent  part*'  but  in  their  position  and  appearance,  is 
itruly  remarkable. 

, AMERICAN  BLACK  BAND 

From  Rousch  Gap,  Schuykill  county. 
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Protoxide  of  iron 
Carbonic  acid  and  water 
Silica 
Carbon 
Alumina 
Lime 
Magnesia 


50.63 

31.36 

10.00 

6.75 

,14 
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lOO.Parts. 

Contains  when  roasted  57.89  per  cent  metallic 
iron. 

SCOTCH  BLACK  BAND, 
j No.  1,  from  Cariii-hill,  being  the  measure  con- L.-  woe 
nected  with  the  Ell  coal,  and  the  first  that  ^ ^ 
was  discovered. 
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Protoxide  of  iron 

40.77 

Carbonic  acid 

26.41 

Clay 

10.00 

Coaly  matter 

17.38 

Lime 

.90 

Magnesia 

.72 

iron  pyrites 

2.72 

Water 

1.00 

100.Parts. 

No.  2,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Airdree. 

Protoxide  of  iron 

53.03 

Carbonic  acid 

35.17 

Lime 

3.33 

Magnesia 

1.77 

Silica 

1.40 

Alumina 

0.63, 

Peroxide  of  iron 

0.23' 

Calcareous  or  bituminous  matter 

3.03 

Moisture  and  loss 

1.41 

lOO.Parts. 

No.  3,  from  the  Pansli  of  Cadder. 

Prolo.xide  ot  iron 

53.82 

Carbonic  acid 

31.39 

Lime 

1 51 

Magnesia 

0.28 

Silica 

2.00 

Coaly  matter 

7.77 

Iron  Pyrites 

0.23 

lOO.Parts. 
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iui  oucii  lun  iron,  man  is  requirea  v . a A r • • -t 

S for  each  ton  ol  iron  produced  from  other  ores.  AljeCt.  A person  oi  strong  constitution  will 

Allowing  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  in  Scot- 
land to  be  about  the  same  as  the  average  prices 


C 


and 


[F  rom  the  Scientific  American . ] 

Coal  In  the  United  States. 

■ We  have  in  recent  articles  call^ attention  to  the  . 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  Iron  and  copper  with-  .fiat* 
In  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  wish  now 
briefly  to  refer  to  the  supplies  of  fosailiferous  fuel.  0rVa 
At  a general  glance  ox  a of  the  coal  fields,  , 
the  whole  triangular  basin  enclosed  between  the  . tO  E 
Alleghanies  oh  the  eastj  the  great  plains  of  the  far  « 
West,  and  the  highlands  of  Upper  Canada  on  the  01 
north  is  one  vast  coal  field.  On  closer  inspection  * 
this  may  be  divided  into  two,  the  great  Pennsyl-  ^ 

Vania  field,  covering  almost  the  whole  of  that 
State,  and  stretching  down  to  the  centre  of  Ala-  i rOIO 
bama  and  the  Illinois  coal  field,  which,  with 
more  or  less  interruption-i  extend.s  from  near  the 
northern  portion  of  Michigan  into  the  northern 
portion  of  Arkansas.  The  immense  partially-ex- 
plored regions  of  the  West  have  revealed  coal  at 
several  points,  and  a study  of  the  surveys  for  the 
Pacific  Railroad  has  brought  to  our  knowledge 
the  existence  of  coal  at  many  additional  poin5, 
one  of  which  is  at  or  near  the  northernmost  bend 
in  the  Missouri. 

Nearly  all  the  coal  under  the  immense  area 
alluded  to  is  bituminous  coal.  Anthracite,  most 
used  in  Eastern  cities,  comes  from  a number  of 
small  fields  lying  out  of  the  main  field  on  the  east, 
as  shown  by  several  slight  patches  near  Philadel- 

Shia.  There  is  what  is  termed  by  geologists  the 
hode  Island  coal  field,  extending  as  represented, 
into  Massachusetts ; but  although  science  shows 
the  substance  then  procured  to  be  actually  coal,  it 
possesses  one  Important  defect — it  will  not  burn. 

We  cannot  attempt,  in  a brief  space,  to  explain 
1 the  causes  which  are  supposed  to  have  produced 
( the  great  deposits  of  valuable  fuel  which  we  find 
beneath  the  earth’s  surface,  further  lhan  to  remark 
that  it  i.s  demonstrated  to  he  wood,  preserved  from 
C decay  by  an  air-tight  covering  of  earth,  which  has 
been  converted  into  its  present  condition  by  the 
G action  of  time,  pressure,  or  heat,  or  of  all  com- 
bined. The  eastern  outskirts  of  the  Pennsylvania 
0 field  has  been  more  fully  roaste-d,  or  coked,  and 

reduced  to  anthracite,  while  the  Rhode  Island_fii-||  ^ 
8 field  has  been  so  intensely  burned  as  to  reduce^iP^”' 
almost  or  quite  to  cinder.  j , 
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The  coal  which  is  revealed  in  the  great  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  although  it  may  furnish  liberal 
supplies  at  some  points  for  hundreds  of  years,  it 

I cannot  pos.sibly  belong  to  ^ny  such  great  beds  as 
those  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  Slates.  The 
• area  of  the  coal  beds  proper  is  estimated  by  Prof. 
Ij  Rogers  at  200,000  square  miles.  This  is  believed 
I to  be  far  greater  than  the  area  of  all  the  coal  fields 
I of  Europe,  and  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  calculate  how  long  this  supply  of 


The  Pennsylvania  Cornwall  Mines. 

These  immense  mines  of  iron  ore,  located  in  Leb- 
anon county,  on  the  line  of  the  Lolianon  Valley 
Railroad,  about  twenty  five  miles  from  IIarrisbur,g, 
are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  To  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Coleman,  they  are  an  ine.xliausti- 
ble  source  of  wealth.  As  the  Lebanon  Road  just 
opened  from  Reading,  conveys  one  to  the  spot,  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  anne.ved  sketch  of  the  Mines, 
that  to  the  man  of  science,  the  £eologi..t,  and  even 
the  casual  visitor,  an  inspection  of  thorn  would 
prove  most  interesting; — 

“There  appear  to  be  three  conical  mound.s.  he.aved  un 
from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  uinety  acres,  the 
entirecontents  of  which  is  a mass  of  the  purest  a^d  best 
iron  ore  m Pemisylvania.  There  is  no  removing  sapm 
incumbent  earth,  and  sifting  and  sorting  ore  h2re,a?d 
no  miners  reqniied  The  whole  bill  is^  cut  down  ”n 

benches,  as  coutractors  would  remove  gra. el  for  an  em- 
bankment. and  every  pound  dug  is  iron  ore,  that  neith- 
er requires  roasting  or  preparation  before  going  in”,  the 
furnace.  These  mines  have  been  worked  one  hundred 
more.’  ““  “ thousand 

"We  Ranied  that  Mr.  Worrell,  a competent  engineer 
has  m.ade  a n.easuremeiit  of  the  mine!  from  which  he 

of  tom  of  ore 

above  the  water  level;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  there 
IS  twice  as  much  below  the  water  level.  According  to 
the  rnnm“o’‘f  tliict  Of  land  Occupying’ 

pay  --'<1 

plus 
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being  .sold  and  worked  up  at  the  rate  OTS,  both 
of  about  four  hundred  tons  per  day.  ' ■ 

non  Vitiley  liailroad  i.s  built,  two  tho 


r dj  IV 


and  when  the  Leba- 

H can  be  sold.  All  tliat’ is’nm; *tZn"atav"L'’s'^to^  bt 
hauled  in  wagons  'fer  a niank  road  five  miles  to  the  Uni- 
on cauai.  Mhen  the  Railroad  is  fiiii.shed  tracks  can  be 
built  into  the  pits,  and  the  ore  .shovelled  into  the  cars 
from  the  banks,  and  these  mounds  will  furnish  trade  for 
’’road  for  a hundred  years  to  come.  tVhaf  a maernif- 


Icoal  will  last,  as  the  consumption  is  increasing 
every  year  with  the  increase  or  steam  power ; but 
the  fields  of  anthracite  alone  could  sue 
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For  such  subjects,  the  solitary  cells  may 
y should  be  kept,  to  the  end  of  their  term  of 


erlj 

Ise! 
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ent  estate— what  an  invaluable  deposit  is  here,  beiujr 
enough  » .pakc  mm  for  ten  railroad  tracks  round  the 
entire  >101  id,  including  sea  and  land !” 


— .,„pply  the  oduce  hahiia  of  submission  and  order:  of  which 

* world  foraveiylong  period  before  it  would  be  i ‘ ' — — • .|  _ 

necessary  to  touch  upon  the  margins  of  the  great  OrS  i Pittshurii  Coai.  TkAPK. — Tli'  1 ittsDur„  ‘ I ipOn  1110 

fields.  Great  Britain  has  a far  nearer  prospect  of  , „ c„ii,,,,.;i,o'  n irticulars  in  regard  to  i .1 

exhausting  her  supply.  We  now  min^lmly  «th' ' ® . c .1  I JtCd  tllC 

9,000,000  tons  annually.  Great  Britain  mines  (and  ' bituminous  coal  trade  of  that  city  lor  the 


burns  or  sends  sbroad)  65,000,000  tons  each  j-ear. 

' If  the  consumption  continues  to  increa.se  at  its  pre-  pre-’f  ut  year  : L„ttor  tbm 

sent  rate,  the  fields  now  most  worked  in  Great  The  coal  trade  wa.s,  perhaps,  neve 

Britain  will  be  exhausted  in  about  300  years,  and  , , 1,;..;  been  at  thi.s  year,  at  lea.-t,  u we  consuiei 

her  whole  supply  in  about  2000  years  more.  . )bsei  tbo  sinounl  that  h:is  gone  to  market.  Tlie  expe- 

Layers  of  coal  vary  in  thickness  from  little  ex-  : . fud  famine  in  Cincinnati 

ceedingthatofashettofpaper  up  to  fourteen  feet  ISC  C neueo  of  v.llev  has  taught 

or  more  In  thickness.  The  coal  fields  here  repre-  p,,  and  Other  cities  nn  the  Olno  . >>  • ° . 

sented  generally  include  thick  valuable  layers,  and ‘I.  ne  S the  citizens  of  lliose  places  a lesson  >i  p 

the  greater  part  contains  a considerable  number  of 
strata  of  coal,  several  of  which  are  workable,  with  ltten| 
common  earth  and  rock  between  them. 

The  number  of  strata  decrease  westward.  Ac- 
cording to  a late  paper  by  Prof.  Rogers,  the  num- 

’ ' ’ ^ ■ • "■  .ect, 


The  trade 


con 


ber  of  coal  seams  *in  Nova  Scotia  is  about  fifty, 
though  only  five  of  them  are  jOf  workable  thick- 
ness, being  equivalent  to  about  twenty  feet  of  coal. 
The  deepest  authracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
of  the  Schuylkill,  contains  also  about  fifty  coal 
seams,  and  tw’enty-tive  of  these  have  a thickness 
each  of  more  than  three  feet,  and  are  available  for 
mining.  Further  west,  the  threat  Appalachian,  or, 
as  we  have  here  termed  the  Pennsyl,^aniaioal 
field,  jyoutajfft  about  ^twerit;)^bed.s  in  all,  ten  of 
which  are  thick  enough  to  be  mined.  Still  further 
onw'ard  the  broad  basin  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
shows  apparently  not  more  than  ten  to  twelve  beds, 
land  it  is  belii  ved  that  only  seven  oj*  the.5e  are  thick 
enough  and  pure  enough  {or  mining.  Northward, 
in  the  Michigan  coal  field,  there  are  only  two  or 
three  layers,  and  these  lie  so  low  that  the  expense 
of  draining  mine.s  by  pumping  will  loi^  forbid 
succe.ssful  coal  mining  in  that  locality.  Still  fur- 
ther M’estward,  the  coal  field  of  Iowa  and  Missouri 
T ntains,  it  is  believed,  but  three  or  four  beds  of 
iitable  size,  and  the  total  number,  thick  and 
does  viot  exceed  six  or  seven.  A similar  gra- 
in is  noticeable  in  the  general  size  of  the  indi- 
Vf  -ual  coai  seams,  by  far  the  thickest  being  in  the 
i.nthracite  basins  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The 
i oal  in  the  'Wc.stern  territorie-s  is  generally  thin. 
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deuce  and  they  have  profited  by  it.  _ 
which  opened  so  briskly  with  the  opening  of  the 

river,  h:is  not  flagged  greatly.  The  ruling  pneo 

is  now  from  ten  to  eleven  cents,  we  are  informed 
in  Cincinnati.  As  may  he  seen  by  the  subjoined 
figures,  onr  people  have  not  been  idle  this  year.— 
The  aggregate  shipped  from  tins  city  for  the 
months’  of  February  anil  March  in  bushels^; 
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8.514,717 

3,048,826 

3,927,742 

2,986,164 
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Total,  18’477,5 1 9 

This  inelud’es  only  what  passed  Lbrough 

over  the  dams  and  there  are  constantly  boats  load-  j qI  hlS 

the  season  so  far  would  be  probably  two  and  a j 
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include  all  or  any  large  proportion  of  the  sub- 
niir  coiisuiution,  and  all  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties. 


jecis  oi  me  prison 

may  indeed  be  broken  down  by  it ; he  can,  no  doubt,  be  made  a fit  subject  for 
the  poor-house,  or  hurried  to  his  grave,  by  this  mode  of  punishment,  and  he 
might  be  brought  to  the  latter  also,  by  :rueh  shorter  and  less  expensive  me- 
thods. But  no  valuable  pu "pnee,  it  is  firmly  believed,  can  be  effi:cted  by  it, 
contravailing  the  great  expense  and  unavoidable  loss  of  labor  consequent  upon 


( 

this  mode  of  punishment.  All  the  objects  of  government  are  accomplished,  by 
that  degree  and  mode  of  punishment,  which  shall  the  most  effectually  prevent 
the  farther  commission  of  crimes,  either  by  deterring  the  vicious,  by  the  severi- 
ty of  punishments,  or  by  secluding  the  subjects  of  crime  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  or  by  transportation  to  some  distant  colony,  where  the  farther  commis- 
sion ol  crime  becomes  nearly  impracticable,  and  the  contaminating  inffuence  of 
evil  practices,  can  not  affect  the  community. 

This  consideration  in  countries  where  every  mode  of  more  sanguinary  pun- 
ishment had  been  practised  for  ages,  and  had  failed  of  preventing  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  no  doubt  led  to  the  policy  of  confinement  with  labor.  The  Hol- 
landers were  among  the  earliest,  perhaps  they  were  the  first,  to  carry  this  plan 
ol  punishment  into  full  effect.  As  early  as  1770.  it  was  in  full  operation  in  their 
rasp  houses,  and  was  about  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  introduced  into  seve- 
ral other  European  countries.  Confinement,  with  labor,  upon  the  same  plan, 
varying  only  in  some  minor  particulars,  has  been  adopted  in  this  country,  com- 
mencing in  Philadelphia,  and  extending  through  most  of  the  states.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  continued  in  this  state,  as  better  comporting  with  the  genius  of  a mild 
and  benificent  government,  anxious  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes,  by  the 
mildest  possible  means,  and  to  exalt  the  community  to  a state  of  the  most  envi- 
able civil  prosperity. 

Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  only  remain  for  the  one  of  us  who 
maintains  this  opinion,  to  express  his  most  decided  preference  in  favor  of  con- 
finement with  labor,  under  a suitable  course  of  discipline,  (with  the  exception 
before  remarked,  where  the  solitary  cell  may  be  resorted  to,)  as  being  at  least 
as  effectual  in  displacing  the  evil  propensities  of  the  convict,  and  much  more 
effectual  in  reclaiming  him  to  habits  of  sobriety,  industry  and  usefulness ; and 
as  possessing,  moreover,  this  farther  advantage,  of  enabling  the  convict,  while 
in  prison,  to  contribute  somewhat,  if  not  in  whole,  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  his  support,  and  thereby  relieving  the  state  from  the  heavy  and  dis- 
couraging expense  to  which  it  would,  by  the  other  mode,  be  subjected,  by  the 
confinement  of  such  a large  number  of  persons,  without  labor,  in  solitary  cells. 
This  commissioner  has  farther  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  conviction,  that  if 
any  course  of  measures,  or  mode  of  punishment  and  discipline,  within  the  rea- 
sonable means  of  government,  and  short  of  the  miraculous  interposition  of  di- 
vine grace,  is  capable  of  reclaiming  the  offender  from  the  evil  of  his  ways,  and 
of  improving  his  condition  for  usefulness,  that  a course  of  prison  discipline,  with 
labor,  as  at  present  in  full  operation  at  the  Auburn  prison,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  its  capable  and  devoted  agent  and  keeper,  Mr.  Lynds,  must  pro- 
duce that  effect. 

This  commissioner  concurs  with  his  colleagues,  in  the  opinion,  that  a plan 
of  transportation  to  some  foreign  colony,  to  be  provided  and  maintained  for  the 
reception  of  convicts,  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  for  these  consideration^,  if 
there  were  no  olhei,  that  it  must  prove  a source  of  great  and  incalculable  ex- 
pense, certainly  tar  greater,  and  probably  nor  as  efficient  as  may  be  provided 
at  home. 

The  commissioner  who  holds  this  opinion,  remarks  farther,  ( in  which  remarks 
the  majority  of  us  concur,)  that  while  it  is  conceded  on  one  hand,  that  the  peace 
and  mor  d character  of  the  community  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a per- 
fect separation  of  the  criminal  from  the  virtuous  population,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed on  the  other,  that  to  make  that  separation,  by  ti ansportation  or  by  deatli, 
except  for  the  highest  crimes,  is  opposed  by  many  strong  considerations.  j ‘ut 
it  is  believed,  that  a criminal  colony  may  be  established  at  home,  and  govern- 
ed and  maintained  without  much  expense  or  inconvenience.  This  may  be 
done  by  a new  slate  prison,  upon  a site  and  a plan  sufficiently  capacious  to 
hold  all  the  convicts  at  present  at  New- York,  with  all  future  accumulations. 
By  building  the  prison  on  a marble  quarry,  as  contemplated,  on  the  margin  of 
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^'■emakrs  last  week  caused  fluttering  in  some  | 
(hr  -but  they  have  met  the  general  appro-  j-r 
^ ' -^the  trade  both  at  home  and  abroad  en 


ti  in  mining  Coal.  An  entiro  change  must 
Ke  place  in  the  trade,  since  the  competition  has 
become  so  great  by  the  opening  of  new  regions, 
and  the  extension  of  facilities  for  carrying  Coal 
from  these  regionft.  The  great  difiiculty  in  Schuyl- 
kill County  is  the  difference  in  freight  from  Port 
Richmond  to  the  Bast,  and  from  Elizabetbport 
near  New  York,  and  from  Rondout  and  Port  Ewen 
on  the  North  R#ver,  amounting  to  from  60  to  75 
cents  a ton.  The  increased  trade  from  these  ports  jjj, 
is  already  drawing  Colliers  from  Port  Richmond 
and  Philadelphia,  making  them  scarce  at  the  lat- 
ter  places.  The  difference  in  freights  enables  3 
these  companies  to  sell  their  Coal  a shade  higher,  j 
and  it  is  still  furnished  to  the  East  lower  than  ^ 
from  Philadelphia.  Our  Coal  is  generally  pi-eferred 
in  New  England,  and  the  great  hulk  has  heretofore 
been  derived  from  Schuylkill  County,  but  the  ig] 
difference  in  price  is  gradually  driving  it  out.  A 
letter  received  during  the  week  from  an  intelli- 
gent dealer  in  New  England,  to  whom  wo  had 
wiitten  for  information,  states,  (rather  to  our  sur- 
prise, as  we  had  been  led  to  believe  differently,) 
that  more  Coal  has  been  received  in  New  Eng- 
land up  to  the  first  of  July  this  year  than  to  July 
1,  1856 — but  less  from  SelnnjkUeiH  County.  lie 
gives  the  receipis  at 

Boston  to  July  1,  1S57,  at  95,213  tons. 

“ “ “ “ 1856,  “ 


84,997 


ei 


Excess  in  1857,  10,216  “ 

With  an  arrival  on  the  10th  of  July  of  about 
18,000  tons  in  one  day.  He  states  that  in  :C 

Connecticut  and  some  parts  of  Rhode  Island, 
Schuylkill  Go  il  is  almost  discarded — it  finds  the 
creait  customers  awaiting  its  calls,  but  the  good 
cash  customers  go  to  Elizabetbport  and  the  North 
River.  The  Agencies  of  the  Companies  sbipidng 
from  these  ports,  are  in  iho  hamts  of  industrious 
and  vigilont  men,  who  are  bound  to  sell. 

If  tlie  “mbliyo  interest”  at  Port  Richmond  had 
^ not  dej^ed  the  Coal  Oper.;^prs 
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As  we  stated  last  week,  this  policy  w.as  adopt- 
ed to  defeat  the  organization  of  the  different  Coal 
interests,  with  Mr.  Tucker  at  its  head.  They 
know  that  the  Coal  Operators  are  beginning  Jfj  Cutting 
to  understand  their  own  interests,  from  inCOrri- 

great  experience  they  have  derived  from  the  j.  j a 

mining  business,  and  if  they  can  by  any  means  QcClIlCtl 

secure  a profit  on  the  business,  they  will  be  care-  j committed 
ful  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  placed  again  so  tffldeSi 

completely  at  the  mercy  of  this  interest. 

This  is  the  state  of  tho  trade — it  looks  gloomy 
for  Schuylkill  County,  and  also  for  the  Railroad, 
and  we  would  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  sug-  , 
gestiug  the  only  remedy  that  in  our  opinion,  would 
be  prudent  to  apply  this  seasop.  We  make 
the  suggestion  with  all  due  defference  to  those 
who  control  the  carrying  companies. 

The  producer  without  shipping  facilities,  and 
the  Railroad  Company,  are  the  greatest  sufferers — 
the  Canal  has  more  Coal  offered  than  she  can  ac- 
commodate— (because  the  middle  interest  or 
purchasers  of  Coal  at  Port  Richmond  liave  be- 
come so  odious  in  this  region,  that  not  a ton  of 
Coal  will  be  sold  to  go  to  Port  Richmond  by  any 
operator,  if  be  can  get  any  other  outlet) — ■ 
the  Canal  Company  allowed  a drawback  of  ten 
cents  a ton  last  year  to  the  receiver  of  Coal — this 
ye.'ir  they  allow  1 0 cents  per  ton  to  the  operator — 
and  we  were  informed  by  a dealer  in  Coal  a few  day  s 
ago,  that  those  who  mine  and  sell  their  own  Coal, 
have  additional  facilities  by  Canal  over  the  Rail- 
road. They  ship  the  Coal  to  themselves — and 
they  give  full  weight,  and  from  2 to  3 per  cent,  over, 
on  which  no  toll,  and  in  some  instances  no  freight  is 
paid  Those  who  buy  the  Coal  barely  get  weight, 
and  in  many  instances  it  falls  short,  because  tho 
seller  here  cannot  afiord  to  give  more  than  weight 
to  the  purchaser.  This,  it  is  said,  the  Navigation 
Company  winks  at — and  this  per  centage  pays  at 
least  half  and  in  some  instances  the  whole  of  the 
shipping  expenses  of  transferring  the  Coal  from 


n 

lu  Schujlkill  ^ 

County,  who  agreed  to  fix  the  prices  on  board  at 
63  85  ($  3 95,  by  ofTrring  Coal  at  $•  65  higher. 


e-  would  have  been  maintained  at  Rondout, 
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. Port  Ewen  and  E’izabcthport,— bat  these  offers  1 
forced  the!)- prices  down  below  a fair  paying  point, 
and  the  Miners  and  Operators  are  suffering  in  all 

the  ^ 

; i.r«ttale-e<iually  a:-  much  so 

1 and  Lehigh  Regions,  as  in  the  Schuylkill  Region. 

I The  only  exception  is  that  of  the  Delawaro  and  I 
I llmlsw  Company,  which  mines  iu  the  upper  sec- 
tion  of  tb.e  Wilkesbaire  Region  at  Honesdale— : 
"and  they  derive  a large  profit  in  the  shape 
Uf  tolls  in  carrying  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
i pany’s  Coal.  Th  s pa;,  s better  than  selling  Coal 
at  present  prices,  and  they  are  diminishing  iheir 
busiDe.s^  in  proportion,  and  husbanding  their 
Coal,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  the 
wisest  policy  they  could  adopt.  The  “mi  Idle  in- 
terest” therefore  at  Port  Richmond, 
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ports,  and  has  enticed  many  of  those  who  mine 
their  Coal  and  have  -wharves  at  Richmond,  to 
transfer  a portion  of  their  business  to  the 
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I:  short,  and 
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It  will  not  do  to  reduce  the  price  of  toil  and  _ -i  i 

transportation  at  this  late  period  on  the  Rail- j ^ pOS.S.  0 
road  without  injustice  to  those  who  have  laid  j 
in  their  stock.=.  The  Companies  abroad,  if  they 
reduce  their  prices  during  tlie  season,  iu;ike  a re- 
duction on  all  the  Coal  sold  previously,  which  is 
correct — but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  business  j 
in  Schu3’lkill  Co.,  this  could  not  be  done.  The  only  ! 
remedy  then  for  the  present  state  of  affair.=,  is  for  j 
the  Railro.ad  Company  to  allow  a drawback  to  tho  ' • i- 

producer  in  Schuylkill  county,  equal  to  the  ad-  | ISCIp  1116  , 
vantages  the  Canal  possesses  over  the  Railroad,  3 rate  mea- 
taking  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  capital  1 ot  gOVem- 
required  &c.  This  would  equalize  the  trade  between 
the  two  Companies — relieve  the  poor  Coal  opera- 
tor, who  is  forceil  to  sell  to  the  middle  interest, 
in.  without  affecting  the  trade  abroad,  or  interfering; 

' with  those  who  have  laid  in  their  stock  of  Coal  al- 
il)|  ready,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  produ- 
r0,  cing  interest.  If  the  producer  here  then  gives  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  drawback  to  the  purcha- 1 
ser  below,  and  thus  deprives  himself  of  it — we 
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' may  lay  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  that  class  of(;  ( of  jjg  remedy  for  him — ho  is  evidently  un- 


consumers who  think  it  is  their  interest  to  buy 
Coal  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  has  reduced 
our  business,  crippled  the  producer  and  carrier,  and 
tho  man  who  invested  in  Coal  property,  under  i 
the  expectation  ol  receiving  a quick  return  for  j 
his  money.  They  sold  the  Coal  of  the  Opera-  ^ 
tor  below  the  cost  of  production,  even  before  they 
purchased  it—furstcdled  the  market  and  drove 
him  out,  and  then  by  means  of  their  Urge  capi- 
tal (which  has  been  built  up  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  poor  Coal  Operators,)  and  long  credits, 
compelled  him  to  sell  them,  iheir  Coal  at  ruinous 
j rates,  and  on  their  own  terms. 


qualified,  cannot  exercise  any  control  over  his 
business,  and  must  be  ruined  in  the  end — 
and  the  sooner  he  is  driven  out  the  bet- 
tter  for  the  trade.  In  the  meantime  keep  up 
the  Coal  Organization — it  has  met  with  dif- 
ficulties this  season  it  is  true — and  has  failed  to 
accomplish  all  that  was  expected.  It  has  howev- 
er, saved  a portion  of  the  trade,  and  kept  up  the 
prices  of  all  the  first  quality  C'.tal  at  least  from 
10  to  15  cents  per  ton.  It  has  satisfied  ali  the 
J different  interests  that  nothingbut  the  determined 
efforts  of  the“middle  interest”  in  reducing  the  pri 
ces  at  the  start  at  Port  Richmond,  has  prevented  it  | 
coiuplishing  all  that  was  expected  for  it.  Next; 
year  their  will  be  no  difficulty  in  uniting  all  the  i 
different  interests  in  measures  that  will  secure  a] 
remunerating  rate  to  al!  parties  interested.  The  1 
experience  of  this  year  has  shown  the  necessity  ; 
of  such  an  organization  more  than  ever — and 
both  the  Canal  and  Rail  Road  Companies  will  be 
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I compelled  to  unite  with  tl^  trade  here,  to 
' preservation  of  their  oion  trade.  In  "the 
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jjreaervotion  of  their  oxen  trade.  In  "the  new 
arrangements  another  year,  the  Rail  Road  iciU 
observing  have  her  portioyi  of  the  trudcj)  if  sho  can- 
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degree  ef 
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obtain  it  this  year  under  the 


The  ft 


arrangements, — and  the  stockholders  will  take 


To  nb^Tr.  some  of  lliose  dimeuities.  I ivould  su''"-est 
a rh'in  which  a u'rcat  many  of  your  operators  haro  tn-ei- 
looked.  first,  iet  them  come  to  this  i:i.j.-ion  and  huv  a 
: tract  of  good  ('oal  laud,  at  two  or  tlir-ee  hundred  dollar's 
iti  per  acre.  'J'licir  rent  wili  be  but  a few  mills  per  lon..aud 
tneir  uuprovenieuts  not  liable  to  .seiauie  for 

present  IL 


hold  of  the  Managers  of  the.se  Companies 
that  continue  to  hold  back,  or  are  endeavoring  to 
thwart  the  effort  of  the  producer,  in  trying  to  ob- 
tain a fair  remunerating  price  for  his  Coal. — 
We  understand  that  there  will  bo  a determined 
effort  to  change  the  present  management  of  the 
who  h&VC  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  next  winter. 


- - r rent.  S^.. 
oudly,  the  nuprovenieuts  will  not  cost  so  much,  as  lum- 
ber is  only  about  half  thepriceitis  with  you.  Thirdly, 
Uio  lateral  Railro.id  toll  c.Tnnol  e.xceed  a few  cents  a ton 
as  we  hare  a railroad  nii  one  side  of  the  valley,  .and  a 
canal  on  tljc  other.  Fourthly. fauUs.areof  !e.s.sfrer(uent 
f . occaiieiica  and  Co.al  couse-iueutly  moro  uniformly  good. 
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Year. 


on  the  ground  of  inefficiency.  A portion  of  the  ! 

trade  at  Port  Richmond,  particularly  the  “middle  1 their  own  likin 


which  the  consumers  know  how  to  appreciate  by  payin"' 
a higher  price  for  it  than  Schuylkill  Coal.  La.stly,  ttie ! 
tacilitie.s  for  t.aking  it  to  market  .are  increasing,  and  the  'ft 
o.ost  of  transporlation  les.seuing  every  year.  The  mar- 
ket  North  and  est  will  be  large,  and  It  is  iu  its  inci- 
pient  state,  so  that  the  evils  that  creep  into  an  old  trade  ^ 

cau  be  avoided,  .and  the  Operators  control  the  trade  to  gj- 
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tere  in  for  se-  son  each  year. 


interest,’’  who  have  lost  “the  dumpage”  and  other 
favors,  are  determined  to  have  Mr.  Cullen  re- 
m oved  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Railroad  if  they 
can — and  they  are  backed  by  all  the  Irish  Catholic  pardoned  each\ffumber  received  in  pri- 
interest  iu  Schuylkill  county  and  elsewhere,  bo  ‘ ‘ * 

cause  Mr.  C.  happened  to  bo  born  in  England. 

And  we  learn  from  abroad  that  the  stockholders 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  are  anything 
but  satisfied  with  the  policy  adopted  by  that  Com- 
pany the  past  season  in  putting  down  the  prices 
of  Coal  below  what  they  might  have  received. — 

The  Lehigh  Company  will  also  find  out  erelong  that 
her  true  policy  will  be  to  charge  a little  higher 
for  her  Coal,  and  reduce  thetolls'on  hero  inal — in- 
stead of  charging  too  hixjli  tolls  to  individual  op- 
erators and  selling  her  own  C-ial  too  low,  thus  at- 
tempting to  fleece  and  destroy  the  oiierators  who 
give  her  the  bulk  of  her  revenue,  o.'  drive  them 
off  to  a rival  avenue  for  the  transportation  of 
their  product  to  market. 

„ ter  of  pardons  is  eaual  to  thirty-five 

The  writer  of  the  following  we  presume,  from  . . , . * • j - * i 

its  tenor,  has  some  Coal  lands  for  sale.  Without  tblltv  I OCOH  (;  (i  t OID  tO0 

questioning  in  the  least,  the  truth  of  bis  state-  atld  that  OL'-e  of  tllOSO  that  'WOre 
ments,  we  can  say,  his  proposition  comes  too  late. probahlv  beCn  twicC 
Our  Operators  have  been  so  reduced  by  antago-  - ■ ^ ■' 
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nistioal  interests,  that  they  are  now  utterly  una- 
ble to  piurchase  land  or  make  improvements.  In 
The  foil  the  future,  if  the  trade  of  this  Region  is  to  be 
sustained,  and  it  is  the  interests  of  land-owners 
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that  it  should  be,  those  laud-owners  will  he  com- 
pelled to  moke  Ihe  needed  improvements,  where 
some  considerable  cost  will  have  to  be  experi-  I 
enced.  Then  the  Operator  will  be  enabled  to  de-  \ 
vote  his  means  to  tho  successful  prosecution  of  i 
hi.s  business,  and  avoid  contact  with  the  middle' 
interest,  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  tho  most 
serious  evil  with  which  the  trade  has  had  to  con- 
tend. As  reg.'irds  the  Coal  from  that  Region,  the  1 
writer  i.s  mistaken  in  stating  that  it  command.^  aj 
higher  price  than  Schuylkill  Coal.  Our  Coal 
commands  a price  equal  to  that  sent  from  any  ; 
other  Region  of  Pennsylvania.  “Luzerne”  says  : ' 

WlLKESEARRE.  .July  20th.  1S57.  | 

Mes.sRs.  Eds: — I perceive  from  your  coluoims.  th.at  the  ; 
Operators  iu  your  county  are  suffering  in  their  bu.-ines.s 
trom  variou.s  causes,  such  as  Middle  interests,  Shylocks, 

Ac.  Look  back  uii  their  history  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
before  those  interests  it, -id  an  existence,  and  see  how 
many  martyrs  there  have  been  iu  the  trade,  some  of  i 
whose  histories  are  short,  they  went  into  the  business  ! l 
with  nattering  prospects,  capital  of  their  own  and  - JO 
friends  ready  to  a.ssist  them.  After  expending  their  | 
capital,  and  ta-iing  their  friends  beyond  prudence:  eu- 1 
countering  faults  and  other  casualties  incident  to  the  ; 
business,  they  had  to  succumb,  Icinkrupts.  Many  of; 
tliem  from  their  inaiily  deportment,  probity,  enterprise  j 
and  industry,  with  all  those  good  iiualities  that  make  a 
good  citizen,  deserving  .-i  better  fate.  Untortuuately, 
tliere  were  alvr.ays  enough  eager  to  take  their  places  not 
deterred  by  their  late,  nor  willing  to  profit  by  their  e.x- 
;iniple.  How  few  have  succeeded  is  too  well  known,  and 
tliose  few  are  more  indebted  to  the  loc:ition  ot  their 
woi'lcs.  than  to  superior  management.  (I  do  not  wish  to 
detract  or  infer  file  least  disrespect.)  The  prominent 
causes  for  this  state  of  things  after  over  production,  is, 

' first,  the  Operators  mu.st  make  a heavy  outlay  in  the 
way  of  improvements!,  to  take  out  .and  prepare  the  Coal 
onTinds  which  do  not  belong  to  them,  agreeing  to  pay 


Tub  Eobests  op  Ancient  Days.  —Hugh  Miller, 
in  a note  uppended  to  his  late  work,  “Tho  Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks,”  argues  that  the  existing  flora 
of  the  United  States,  at  tho  present  day,  is  not  to 
ho  compared  to  that  of  the  “old  carboniferous 
ages.”  He  says,  “ The  American  Coal  fields  have 
been  carefully  explored;  and  what  is  the  result? 
The  geologist  has  come  to  know,  that  even  the 
mighty  forests  of  America  are  inconsiderable  aom- 
parod  with  the  deposits  of  coal ; nay,  that  all  its 
forests  gathered  into  one  heap  would  fail  to  furaM 
tho  materials  of  a single  coal  seam  equal  to  that 
of  Pittshxxrrjh  ; and  that  centuries  after  all  its  thick 
woods  shall  have  disappeared  before  tho  axe,  and 
it  shtdl  have  come  to  present  the  comparatively 
haro,  unwooded  aspect  of  the  long  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Southern  Europe ; it  will  continue  to  de- 
rive the  elements  of  its  commercial  greatness,  and 
the  ci  cerful  blaze  of  its  many  millions  of  domestic 
hearths,  from  the  unprecedentedly  luxurious  flora 
of  tho  old  carboniferous  ages.  Truly,  very  won- 
derful are  the  coalfields  of  North  America  1 If 
15  geologists  inferred,  as  they  well  might,  that  the 
^ extinct  flora  which  had  originated  the  European 
V coal  vastly  outrivalled  in  luxuriance  that  of  the 
17  existing  time,  what  shall  be  said  of  that  flora  of 
the  same  age  which  originated  the  coal  deposits  of 
tho  United  State — deposits  tioexxty  tines  as  great  as 
^ all  those  of  all  Europe  put  together  ? 
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11.  rent:il  of  say  thirty  oeiilspur  ton.  tf  tlieyget  hut,  one  ; 

ton,  they  must  pay  the  thirty  cents,  if  it  t;ikL‘S  all  tlieir ; , . />  , 1.  x 

tr'r-nm  *9  imprOTeinenl.s  to  do  it.  Secondly,  they  must  pay  say  an  iQe  laSt  lOUrteen  VearS,  aOOUt  tfiree- 
JC  1 OIll  IM  ;,Yei-age  of  thirty  cents  toll  on  latenl  Railroads  from,  . 

‘ their  mines,  before  the  dealers  or  crinsumer.s  will  buy,  1 10  prisoners  committed,  were  dis- 


foUrths,  or  then  :it  file  paltry  .sum  of  SI  '5  per  ton,  littlo  , * 

U enou-'h  tor  a ton  of  rocks  from  a (luarry  above  ground.—  f)J  tlieir  SeiUenCCS  J 
ClldlgeU  D li:ibiUty  of  faults,  causing  inferiority  of 

Coal,  and  an  attendant  cost  which  defies  the  utmost  ef- 1 
fort  to  make  both  eud.s  meet,  hence  a resort  lo  tlie  Jlid- 1 
die  interest.s  and  Shylocks  compl.ained  of,  which  ua- I 
douiitedly  loaves  them  in  a worse  state  than  before. 
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XiOcnst  Gap. 

Ihe  Mahaaoy  Basin,  or  Southern  Division  of 
the  iMiddle  Coal  Field  is  separated  from  the  Sha- 
raokin  Basin  hy  a high  anticlinal  line,  familiarly 
known  as  Locust  Mouiitain,  in  the  summit  of 
which  the  lower  conglomerate  rock  is  exposed; 
the  Coal  bearing  measures  being  entirely  cut  off, 
thus  forming  two  distinct  and  separate  Coal  fields. 
This  circiiiustance  is  highl3’  favorable  to  Mining 
operations,  since  it  affords  facilities  for  ventila- 
tion, without  the  expensive  process  of  shafting 
through  overlying  rocks,  and  the  width  of  barren 
ground  is  not  so  great  as  to  diminish,  in  any  per- 
ceptible degree  the  value  of  the  property,  as  Coal 
Ian  'is. 

Illustrative  of  the  rise  in  value  of  these  lands, 
it  may  be  said,  that  a few  yeais  ago,  a gentleman, 
traveling  over  Locust  Mountain  on  a stage-coach, 
remarked,  ‘'that  the  man  who  bought  these  lands 
must  have  been  insane.”  Now,  these  same  lands 
could  hardly  be  bought  at  any  price,  but  if  put  to 
sale  would  readily  command  from  three  to  four 
hundred  dollirs  per  acre. 

The  western  boundary  of  the  Mahanoy  Basin 
is  about  eight  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  Ash- 
»land,  where  the  Mahanoy  and  Locust  mountains 
run  together  in  high,  abrupt  ground,  the  syncli- 
nal axis  of  the  basin  having  a rapid  eastward  dip 
towards  Locust  trap,  where  there  are  two  exten- 
sive operations  which  we  purpose  noticing,  from 
actual  inspection  during  the  present  week. 

The  Locust  Mountain  at  Locust  Gap  is  cut  at 
nearly  tight  angles  to  its  base  by  a gorge  about 
400  feet  as  its  average  width,  through  which  pas- 
ses Locust  Creek.  The  lands  cf  the  “'Locust 
Mountain  Summit  Improvement  Company,”  of 
which  J.  .S.  Heston,  Esq.,  is  President,  emlirace 
the  west  end  of  the  Locust  Mountain  at  tlie  Gap; 
the  northern  half  of  the  Mahanoy — the  south 
line  of  tills  properly  runs  a little  south  of  the  top 
— and  the  land  between  the  two  containing  about 
700  acres.  The  tract  contains  the  whole  of  the 
Mahanoy  Coal  basin,  and  the  north  dip  of  the 
Locust  Monutain  in  the  Shaiuokin  basin. 

At  this  point  tlie  improvements  of  a first  class 
operation  were  but  recently  completed,  and  the 
operation  known  as  the  “Locust  Summit  Colliery,” 
is  leased  by  Messrs.  Anthony  & Lloyd  of  this 
County. 

The  Mammoth  Vein,  the  eighth  vein  from  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  is  worked,  and  opens  on  the 
north  dip  of  the  Locust  Mountain,  18  feet  in 
thickness;  inside  the  Gap,  24  feet;  at  Mahanoy 
Mountain,  30  feat.  We  entered  a breast  of  the 
upper  gangway  of  the  operation,  where  the  vein 

is  IS  feet  in  tliickncss,  and  inspected  the  Coal. 

We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  as  fine  as  any 
Coal  to  be  found  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  fields  of 
the  countr}'.  It  is  a bright,  hard,  free  burning 
IVhite  Ash  Coal,  remarkably  free  from  impurities, 
and  sent  lo  market  from  the  breaker  in  good  eon- 
dilion.  We  examined  some  Egg  CiTal  beino' 
shipped,  and  must  say  th'at  a liner  article  we  nev- 
er inspected.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  breaker 
of  the  Summit  Improvement  Company  contained 
some  SOO  tons  of  Coal  of  various  sizes,  aw.aiting 
shipment,  which  inconsequence  of  the  wanto"f 
transpiwting  facilities  on  the  Sun  bury  llailroad,  is 
much  in^jeded.  An  e.astern  connection  is  a de- 
sideratum much  needed.  The  Mine  Hill  llailroad 
IS  being  extended  to  Big  Run  Gap,  and  but  three 
miles  more  would  have  to  be  added  to  it,  to  place 
the  Locust  Mountain  improvement  at  the  Gap,  in 
connection  with  an  eastern  market.  The  exten- 
sion will  be  made  if  the  “Locust  Mountain  Sum- 
mit Improvement  Company”  and  “Locust  Gap 
Improvement  Company”  will  insure  to  the  Mine 
Hill  Railroad  a transportation  equal  to  100, OCi) 
tons  per  annum,  which  in  our  opinion,  from 
the  very  fine  quality  of  their  Coal,  extent  of  their 
veins  and  there  improvements,  they  could  safely 
promise. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Gap  adjoining  the  Sum- 
mit lands,  and  laying  iiarallel  with  them,  north 
and  south,  is  Coal  estate  of  the  Locust  Gap 
Improvement  Company,  of  which  Abraham  S. 
iaa'/’  President,  and  which  conuius  about 

lOOO^iMU-es.  The  openings  of  tlie  Colliery  on  this 
pf.pcrty,  are  on  the  same  vein,  and  ide'ntical  in 
1 ositom.^wnh  its  neiglibor,  the  ““Summit.”  It  is 
naiiu  d ''Lecuct  G.ir  Collier^-,*’ is  leat 
S^iz.-ho'.t  & Co.,  of  Nortliumherland  county,  and 

is  al-i  in  full  rq.erai;..i..  The  quality  of  Coal 
mind  at  ibis  Colliery,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ““Sumioir.” 

The  breakers  of  the  two  Companies  are  but  a 
fe'v  yards  apart,  with  the  lateral  track  from  the 
Sunbiiry  road  running  between  them.  They  were 
elected  for  the  Companies  by  Messrs.  Cleaver  A 
Boughner,  and  in  every  respect,  are  perfect  speci- 
uu*n3  uf  jjood  workm  inislni). 


( I'he  ground  plan  of  sacn  ureaiiei  to  iwv  wiae'aud  97 
feet  long,  the  structure  relating  on  five  parallel  walls  the 
entire  length  of  thehuilding.  The  discharging  doors  of 
th6  bins  are  so  arr.uiged  ms  to  load  cars  on  four  tracks  of 
Rail  Road,  twoofwhich  lie  outside  of  the  buildings,  one 
nu.'t  and  one  east,  and  the  other  two  tracks  lie  under 
the  building  or  bins  between  the  first  and  second  walls 
ou  cither  side. 

The  building  is  divided  into  seven  hi  ns  or  places  of  de- 
posit for  coal,  of  the  following  superficial  base— of  the 
north  end,  36  by  48  feet  for  lump  coal,  next  two  bins 
each  12  24  feel,  one  for  steamboat  coal  and  one  for  Nut 

coal  and  the  balance  into  four  bins,  each  twenty-four 
feet  square  for  Nut,  Stove,  Egg  and  Broken  Coal. 

The  height  from  the  railroad  up  to  the  square  or  top 
of  the  four  last  mentioned  bins  is  26  feet,  making  the 
heighth  of  bin  15  feet  and  the  capacity  of  each  of  these 
four,  320  cubic  yards.  The  heighth  of  Steamboat  Coal 
bin  up  to  square  or  top,  above  railroad,  39  feet,  making 
the  heighth  of  the  bin  28  feet — capacity,220 cubic  yards. 
The  caj^city  cf  the  Nut  Coal  bin.  12  x 24  feet  is  l20  cu- 
bic yards,  and  the  capacity  of  the  Lump  Coal  bin  is  330 
cubic  yards.  Aggregate  capacity,  two  thous.and  cubic 
yards.  That  portion  of  the  structure  forming  the  bin 
for  Lump  Coal  is  con.siderably  higher  than  that  of  the 
four  prepared  Coal  bins,  the  tip  chute  of  the  Locust 
Gap  Improvement  Company’s  breaker  being  593^  feet 
above  the  railroad,  and  of  the  Locust  Mountain  Summit 
Improvement  Company’s  breaker  being  723^^  feet  abov^ 
the  railroad.  The  tip  chute  on  which  the  Coal  is 
dumped  from  the  mine  cars  is  24  feet  wide,  andin  length 
down  the  slope  15  feet,  at  the  toot  of  which  is  a reverse 
or  counter  chute  which  di.«charges  the  Coal  on  a third 
chute  beneath,  pitching  the  same  direction  as  the  first 
-rrxrvf  nf  fhic  thirfl  r'lnifp  flnfl  dirftC.tlv 
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chute  and  at  the  foot  of  this  third  chute  and  directly 
under  the  bottom  of  the  counter  chute  is  the  platform 
with  the  perforated  plates,  slate  pockets.  &c..  arranged 
for  e'mht  men  to  work  conveniently  in  selecting  the 
.slate  from  the  Coal,  and  the  Coal  to  be  preserved  as  1 
Lump  from  that  to  be  passed  through  the  perforated 
pl.ates  into  the  hopper  leading  to  the  rolls  to  be  broken;  _ ^ 

this  counter  arrangement  of  tip  chute  affording  to  J whB.t  it 

men  protection  from  iujury  by  the  Coal  when  dumped 
from  the  cai-s.  The  first  slope  of  the  tip  chute  is  sup-' 
plied  with  bar  screen  of  four  inch  mesh  to  take  out  the  ' 
small  coal  and  dirt  whi  -h  are  discharged  on  a bar  screen  y £tnd  pr0‘" 
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of  finer  mesh  taking  out  the  dirt.  Af'the  foot  of  thi; 
second  bar  screen,  which  i.s  also  24  feet  in  width 
convenient  arrangement  of  spouts  and  pockets  where 
the  slate  is  passed  out  and  the  Coal  passed  to  the  rolls 
to  be  broken. 

From  the  rolls  the  coal  is  conveyed  by  a spout  to  the  f 
elavators  that  carry  the  coal  up  to  the  as.^orting  screen.  ; 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  top  of  the  pre-  j 
pared  Coal  bins.  As  it  is  discharged  from  the  screen,  j 
spouts  receive  and  convey  the  Coal  of  the  several  sizes 
to  the  top  of  the  cast  iron  spir.al  chutes  erected  in  the 
centre  of  each  bin.  The  chutes  for  the  prep.ared  Coal 
have  a diameter  of  42  inches  with  raised  flange  at  the 
outside  with  well  hole  16  inches  diameter — cast  in  seg- 
ments. four  of  which  make  one  turn,  with  a down  pitch 
of  40  inches  in  one  turn  and  are  supported  on  wood 
arms  morticed  into  four  posts  arranged  around  the  out- 
side of  ihe  chute.  Although  the  bottom  of  the  chute 
inclines  toward  the  well  bole,  the  centrifugal  force  im* 
parted  to  the  Coal  in  sliding  down,  prevents  any  from 
falling  into  the  well  hole  until  it  arrives  at  the  bottom 
or  deposit  of  Coal  in  the  bin.  when  it  slides  into  the 
well  hole  and  takes  its  natural  slope  on  a conical  pile; 
thus  filling  a bin  of  any  depth  without  the  Coal  falling 
to  crush  and  waste.  The  top  of  the  spiral  projects  suf- 
ficiently high  above  the  square  of  the  bin  to  fill  it  with- 
out manual  labor.  The  spiral  chute  for  the  Lump  Coal 
is  thirteen  feet  diameter  from  flange  to  flange,  with  a 
well  hole  of  ten  feet  diameter,  .'supported  similarly  to  those 
above  described,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Lump 
Coal  bin.  terminating  in  a large  hopper  at  the  top.  ad- 
joining the  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  tip  chute,  where 
the  men  select  the  Coal. 

From  the  head  of  the  tip  chute  is  a trussel  work  64}^ 
feet  high,  of  the  “Gap”  breaker,  and  773^  feet  of  the  ‘•Sum- 
mit” breaker,  with  railroad  extending  from  the  breaker 
to  the  upper  level  gangway,  also  an  inclined  plane  to 
each  breaker  from  the  bead  of  the  tip  chute  to  the  water 
level  gangway.  The  hoisting  gearing  on  the  planes  is 
somewhat  of  an  automaton  arrangement  propelled  by 
the  engine.  It  is  an  endle.«s  ch.ain  passing  round 
two  winding  crab.s  at  the  head  of  the  plane,  and  two 
tightening  crabs  at  the  foot,  keeping  the  chain  in  line 
in  the  centre  of  the  ascending  and  descending  r.iilroad 
tracks.  At  the  head  and  foot  of  the  plane  are  shifting 
trucks  on  railroad  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  plane,  and 
on  the  truckis  2 rails  in  liue  with  the  rails  of  the  plane. 
To  the  chain  is  attached  two  carrying  cars  equidistant. 
The  cars  are  so  constructed,  that  when  on  the  plane  the 
tap  timbers  of  the  car  are  horizontal,  (the  angle  of  the 
plane  is  8 iu  12)  consequently  when  standing  on  the  lev- 
el rail  cf  the  shifting  truck  at  the  head  of  the  plane,  the 
top  timbers  slope  toward  the  tip  chute  8 in  12.  The 
road  on  the  plane  and  the  carrying  cars  being  of  a nar- 
row guage,  are  so  arranged  as  to  pass  between  the  rails 
infll  road,  and  into  the  pit  at  the  foot  of  the 

plane.  IVhcn  a mine  ear  of  Coal  is  to  be  hoisted,  all  the 
8.nU.  labor  required  is  to  run  the  car  to  a certain 

point  marked  in  the  railroad  over  the  pit,  w^hen  the  man 
)f  fr€  head  of  the  plane  throws  the  machinery  in  gear, 
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the  carrying  car  come.s  up  under  the  Coal  car,  carrh^s  it 
^ up  the  plane  in  a horizontal  po.silion  until  it  arrives  on 
I the  level  at  the  head  of  the  plane,  where  the  Cnal  car 
comes  to  a pitching  position,  when  two  wheels  (one  on 
each  .side  of  the  car.)  opeu  the  door-latch,  and  the  Coal 
is  discharged  into  the  chute,  while  the  shifting  truck 
^ is  conveying  both  carrying  car  and  Coal  car  in  a lateral  i 

rG6  8 ^i**6ction,  to  the  liue  of  the  de-scending  truck,  If  ano-  I 
ther  car  is  ready  at  the  foot,  the  motio'n  conHnues,  and  j 
the  empty  car  is  set  down  on  the  light  track  of  the  mine 
. .’oad  at  the  foot  ol  the  plane  descending  toward  the 
driftruouth,  to  which  ii  runs  by  gravity.  The  motion  | 
of  the  chain  aud  carrying  car  attached  thereto,  by  a 
OrnGSl  shaped  coupling  bar,  acting  against  a beam  i 

* oumuiu  ' it  js  ! r*  on  the  shlftingtrucks.movethem  laterally  iu  onedirec- 
leiscil  bv  FpcrpKt  ' proper  distance,  where  a latch  holds  them  un- 

the  carrying  car  has  moved  off.  The  bumper  opens 
'%'ltlZ0  latch,  when  a weight  attached  to  a rope  pa.ssingover 
a pulley  and  fastened  to  the  shifting  truck,  moves  it 
aiw  a J aterally  iu  an  opposite  direction,  until  the  rails  match 
• with-the  ro-id  on  the  plane,  where  another  latch  holds 
it  until  it  in  turn  is  opened  by  the  next  carrying  car,  as 
it  comes  to  its  proper  position  on  the  shil'ring  truck, 
when  it  again  rake.s  its  motion  laterally  to  the  line  of 
the  other  track. 
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One  pecuH«rity  about  the  frame  work  ot  these  hreak-  [\ 
erSj  is,  that  it  is  without  lenuons  or  mortices.  The  posts  ij 
are  about  one  foot  square  at  the  bottom,  and  taper  to  [; 
some  ei.iiiit  ami  some  nine  inches  square  at  the  top.  At 
the  neces&iry  heights  for  the  ties,  the  posts  tire  boxed 
down  to  seven  inches  and  six  inrhe.s  square;  the  ties  are 
in  pairs — one  on  each  side  of  the  posts;  they  are  also 
^ boxed  in  two  inches  to  fit  the  collar  of  the  posts,  pro- 
L(  .iectiog  three  feet  past  the  post  outside  of  the  building, 
aud  the  ties  and  po.sts  clamped  together  with  screw  bolts 
V of  ^ and  ^^2  inch  round  iron,  theplankiug  enclosing  the 
Coal  bins  are  supported  betw.'on  the  pairs  of  ties  -with- 
O out  requiring  to  be  spiked,  'i'bis  plan  of  Iraming  af 
fords  great  strength,  and  is  particularly  applicable  for 
g Coal  bins,  where  it  is  necessary  t"  guard  against  burst- 
ing  by  lateral  pressure,  as  against  crushiug  by  vertical 
O pre.'sure. 

Tlic  tiame  of  tlin  inclined  j)laiiG  and  trussel  work,  also 
C.f^nis  the  frqjiie  of  the  engine  house.  by  4R  feet.  The 

0 engines  ot  each  breaker  are  of  thirty  horse  power,  with 
. hydraulic  steam  regulator  attached!  built  by  Thurston, 

Carden., r i Co.,  Providence.  1\.  1.  Tlie  machinery  and 
castings  of  the  breaker  were  made  by  Bitteiibender  at 
Shamokin. 

1 _ Tlie  breaker,  engine  house  and  tip  house  are  boarded 
in.  and  covered  with  shingle  roof,  with  ample  eare  pro- 
< jection,  somewhat  of  the  cottage  order. 

The  spiral  shutes ; the  carrying  car  hoisting, 
nnd  plan  of  framing  are  the  invention  of  Kim- 
ber  Cleaver,  Estp,  and  are  deciiled  improvements. 

- On  the  two  first,  Jir.  Cleaver  designs  to  take  out 
patents. 

hj-Trnr-TTS.ueuiivtr,  up«m  uis  OVVI)  im 
pily,  the  executive  must  act  on  the  petitions  and  representations  of  others. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  regular  employment  of  pardon  brokers  and  state  pris- 
on solicitors,  who  originate  and  circulate  the  petitions,  and  probably  in  some 
instances,  have  obtained  pardons  by  gross  impositions.  We  certainly  need 
not  say,  that  we  do  not  mean  the  least  intimation  that  any  governor  has  ever 
been  aware,  that  the  representations  on  which  he  granted  the  pardons,  were 
procured  by  any  improper  agency. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  communicate  all  the  evils  of  the  scandalous 
practice  just  referred  to.  Ot;e  is  that  pardons  thus  procured,  are  the  result  of 
importunity  in  soliciting  signatures  to  petitions,  and  of  art,  address  and  chica- 
nery in  fabricating  statements  of  alleged  facts.  But  the  most  revolting  enor- 
mity is,  that  pardons  are  thus  procured  only  by  those  vTio  have  property  or 
able  friends,  and  that  the  poor  and  friendless  can  enjoy  no  equal  ^hare  of  the 
executive’s  clemency.  These  last,  therefore,  and  the  whole  class  to  which 
they  belong,  must  be  expected  to  become  enemies  to  laws,  of  which  they  have 
not  the  equal  benefit ; and  many  who  only  want  a pretext  for  depredation,  will 
find  a kind  of  justification  or  even  a merit  in  attacking  a society,  which  shows 
favor  only  to  the  fortunate  and  the  wealthy.  Nor  can  such  a sentiment  he 
wholly  reprobated  In  despotic  and  barbarous  governments,  no  circumstance 
excites  a more  lively  indignation,  than  that  riches  gained  by  oppression,  should 
so  surely  protect  the  spoiler.  How  then  is  our  conditic!>  different,  if  the  plun- 
der obtained  by  a convict,  can  screen  him  from  punishment  ? 

We  have  received  such  information,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the 
counterfeiters  have  a fund  alloted  to  the  purposes  of  mutual  protection  in  case 
of  arrest,  and  also  to  obtain  pardons  in  case  of  conviction.  In  one  intance  a 
pardon  was  presented  at  the  New-York  prison,  by  two  solicitors,  who  had  been 
active  in  procuring  it;  but  they  refused  to  deliver  it,  until  the  prisoner  should 
pay  their  stipulated  fee  of  six  hundred  dollars.  The  prisoner  had  a much  larg- 
er sum  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper,  out  of  which  he  ordered  payment,  and 
was  immediately  discharged.  There  is  a farm  near  Auburn,  which  is  general- 
ly understood  to  have  been  received  by  the  present  possessor,  as  a reward  for 
obtaining  a pardon. 

The  employment  of  money  does  not  necessarily  suppose  that  the  petitioners 
are  corrupt.  The  pardon-broker  has  his  fee,  but  he  may  appear  to  act  from 
benevolent  motives.  It  is  a common  practice  to  assail  the  judges,  and  espe- 
cially the  jury  who  convicted  the  prisoner,  with  importunate  statements  in  fa- 
vor‘of  the  criminal ; and  there  are  too  many  instances  where  such  persons  have 
most  unjustifiably  yielded  to  solicitations,  and  sanctioned  petitions  in  favor  of 
the  w'orst  of  men.  We  are  informed,  also,  ofone  or  more  cases  of  fraud,  such  as 
have  been  practised  upon  the  Legislature,  in  tearing  off  signatures  from  another 
petition,  and  annexing  them  to  a petition  for  pardon. 

fn  1821,  a prisoner  for  grand  larceny  persuaded  his  prosecutor,  fora  reward 
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se  who  have  influence  ; it  certainly  is  a la- 
in general  a governor  can  refuse  pardons 
port  him  in  refusing,  or  condemn  him  for 
hend  it  becomes  urgent  to  interest  public 
the  executive,  in  those  severe  exercises  of 
determined  and  persevering  refusals  of  par- 
ie  public  should  know  what  are  the  cases  in 
d and  secured,  are  again  let  loose  to  steal, 
tack  the  defenceless  and  murder  the  inno- 
tories,  cities  and  dwellings. 

frequency  of  pardons,  they  would  he  more 
the  laws,  if  the  pardons  could  be  granted 
partial  examination  of  the  case  ; but  unhap- 


M^Ivetis^  Improved  rumping  Engine. — The  winding 
machinery  invented  by  £.  31.  J^^eus,  Esq.,  of  Taiuaqua;  f, 
manufactured  by  Carters  & Allen,  and  which  has  ob-a 
tained  such  popularity  among  Coal  Operators,  has  re-  * 
cently  received  for  companionship,  a simple  yet  very  ef- 
I'ective  pumping  engine,  also  an  invention  of  3Ir.  Ivens, 
based  upou  the  principal  of  the  Cornish  engine.  pi 

A day  or  two  since,  we  observed  one  of  these  engines  0| 
in  (’peration  at  the  Buckville  Colliery,  the  property  of 
1 the  Little  Schuyl  kill  Company,  and  woi  ked  by  Jones  & | 

Colo.  A.t  this  Colliery  it  is  nothing  more  than  a steam 
cylinder  on  one  end  of  the  pump-rod,  and  300  feet  below  i 
I is  the  pump  on  the  other  end.  The  simplicity  of  the  ^ 

I engiue  renders  its  first  cost  less  than  that  of  any  other  'C 
j engiue  in  use  for  similar  purposes.  It  has  proved  so  sat- 
isfactory that  it  me  ets  ihe  warmest  apju'oval  of  the  Coal 
Operators,  some  of  whom  are  making  arrangements  to  9.i 
have  the  engine  put  up  at  their  collieries.  A.s  stated, 

’ the  engine  is  a modern  construction  ot  the  Cornish  en- 
^ giue,  and  is  manufactured  by  Carters  & Allen  of  Tama-  idj 

At  each  of  these  breakers,  it  fs  possTblo  | 

icessity  requires,  to  load  at  one  time,  32  cars— 

3ach  hohling  44  tons  of  Coal— with  the  different! 

operation  In 
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Tamaqua,  March  14, 1857. 

Messrs.  Caeter.s  & Alien.— ffenttewen;— The  winding 
machinery  jnTented  by  E.  M.  I-vens,  and  by  you  erected 
at  my  shaft,  has  now  heen  in  successful  cperation_  for  a 
period  of  six  months  or  more,  during  which  time  it  has 
\7orked  most  admirably  and  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 
I have  been  hoisting  on  an  average,  about  250  cars  or  600 
tons  per  day,  and  it  neces.sary,  with  the  facilities  at  top 
and  bottom  of  shaft,  I fully  believe  we  could  hoi,st  40C 
cars,  or  800  tons  per  day.  We  are  now  hoisting  on  an 
average  about  50  cars  per  day,  over  and  above  what  we 
did  with  the  old  machinery,  and  uotwith.standing  Ihis 
Increase,  we  are  actually  saving  1^  tons  Coal  per  day  in 
fuel.  The  old  machinery  I fully  believe,  was  _as  good  as 
any  in  the  Coal  region,  prior  to  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Ivens.  As  regards  the  eeonofny  in  the  wear  of  the  rope, 
we  would  say  the  machinery  has  no  equal;  wehave  now 
been  running  about  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  us 
to  wear  out  an  ordinary  rope  with  the  old  style  of  ma- 
chinery. The  rope  we  are  now  using  is  not  perceptibly 
worn;  we  think  we  can  safely  use  said  rope  from  4 to  5 
yeans  longer.  We  would  therefore  conclude  by  saying, 
for  economy  in  fuel,  and  in  the  wear  of  rope,  simplicity 
of  construction,  and  the  facilities  the  engineer  has  for 
raising  Coal  with  dispatch,  your  machinery  has  no  equal. 

Yours,  most  re.spectfully, 

WM.  DONALDSON  & SON. 
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i-izes.  Prom  the  bins,  .a  car  can  be  loaded  in  one 
minute. 

The  Cool  shipped  from  these  Collieries  goes 
3ver  the  Philadelphia  and  Suiibury  Railroad  to 
Sunbury.  From  thence  a portion  goes  to  Elmira- 
via.  Williamsport,  but  the  greatest  proportioo  is 
ihipped  at  Sunbury  south  to  Harrisbur"-,  Balti- 
uoro,  etc.,  via  the  Canal. 

, In  company  with  Win.  11.  Marsh, all.  Esq.,  of  Sha- 
^okin.  Agent  of  the  “Summit”  and  “Locust  Gap” 

I mprovemont  companies,  we  walked  over  a por- 
|ion  of  both  cstatc.s,  and  found  it  well  timbered 
|Vith  pine,  oak  and  hemlock.  A saw  mill  on  the 
property,  the  engine  of  which  was  built  by  L. 
a, Stine  of  this  Borough,  has  turned  out  from’ 
Ogs  hewn  on  the  property,  ail  the  lumber  used  in 
ho  improvements.  Mr.  Marshall  estimates  that 
ince  Its  erection— two  years  since— it  has  sawn 
:,o00,000  feet  of  lumber.  Tlie  breaker 
buses — very  comfortahie  tliey 
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n a bank  to  a large  amount,  the  convict  re- 
1 weeks,  and  received  a conditional  pardon. 


iiops,  etc.,  are  constructed  of  timber  sawn  by  the 
ih11.  a shingle  machine  in  the  mill  run  by  the 
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irray,  died  in  prison,  while  proceedings  vveret 
relation  of  his,  who  appeared  to  the  inspec- 
itated,  that  betw'een  two  and  three  hundred 
o obtain  his  pardon. 


obtaining  goods  on  false  pretences,  to  a large 
: business  extensively.  He  was  pardoned  on 
that  his  health  was  bad.  We  are  informed 


as  at  present 
so  constructed 
‘pth,  which  it 
a be  doubled. 
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In  this  pump,  grand  larceny,  who  had  several  names,  was 
r^i?wnid!r  a horse  in  ^Vestchester  county.  He  was  ta- 
le.  With  thisBt,  and  in  the  space  of  nine  days,  indicted, 

araMy  connect" 


igain  committed  to  the  state  prison. 


by  --- 

ime  engine,  has  turned  out  all  the  shingles  used, 
he  size  of  the  pines  on  the  property,  may  be 
jidged  Irorn  the  fact  that  the  day  we  visited  it,  a 
line  log,  3^  feet  in  diameter,  was  being  shorn  of|  ut  entering  in 
(s  fair  proportion.  The  timber  of  the  respectivei  hich  as  a niece 
Tates  cannot  be  excelled.  ,7.  t i i r -i  i - \ 

The  upper  gangway  of  (he  “S  ummit”company’s  , ®®®‘''' ’table  lamily  and  connections,  was  entrusted 

s hi.s  willing- 5 room  he  was  placed,  with  cash  to  be  deposi- 
of  iti  meiits.  y,  accident  in  making  the  deposite,  he  fell  into 
;riL*"iiatcUffe  loucy,  uud  abscoiidcd  with  the  rest.  There 

I ut.  one  up  at 


yards;  that  of 


aeration  e.vtends  now  about  270 
le  “Gap”  about  300  yards. 

Mr.  Marshall,  two  years  since,  erected  with  much 
:|bor  a log  house  in  the  Gap.  He  is  now  enabled  to 
he  a position  on  the  little  platform  at  the  “Tower 
Babel,”  a confused  mass  of  huge  rooks  on  an  ele- 
ition  of  the  Summit  property  and  g.aze  not  only 
1 magnificent  mountain  scenery,  spreading  miles 
!to  the  far  distance,  but  upon  two  of  the  finest 
Gal  operations  in  the  Region,  and  upon  a collec 
im  of  miners’  houses,  that  for  neatness  of 
I'pearanoe  and  comfort,  might  prove  models 
I many  estates  in  tins  Region.  Within  the  short 
ace  of  two  years  the  change  has  been  effected, 
iterprise,  the  modern  magic  wand  touched  Locust 
ip,  an.,  what  was  a wilderness,  unvisited  save 
the  hunter  and  his  prey,  now  begins  to  blossom 
the  rose.  After  all,  steam  is  the  true  civilizer, 
hews  forests;  builds  cities  ; delves  into  the  bow- 
of  the  earth  for  its  hidden  treasures,  and  brings 
n into  closer  contact  with  his  fellow-.  The 
latest  momentum  to  man’s  progress  was  given, 
en  steam  was  successfully  applied  to  the  dri- 
g of  maclunery. 

Icforc  leaving  Locust  Gap,  we  examined  seve- 
surfaco  openings  of  the  Mammoth  Vein,  made 
the  firoperty  of  the  “Summit  Company,”  by 
Marsliall.  They  ail  promise  well ; and  in  the 
. t of  railw;,--  Connection  with  the  Mine  Hill 
1.  giving  the  operators  an  eastern  market,  will 
invaluable,  as  the  quality  of  the  Coal  on  these 
ite.s,  would  create  for  it  .a  demand,  and  conso- 
mtly  ready  sales. 


ine  is,  fh.at  it 
le  machine  for 
, and  from  per- 
igly,  that  Sir. 
as  been  intro- 
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ment.  daily  cost  of  working,  permanence  of  structure, 
lUiwiliility  of  wire  rope,  or  capacily  for  bu.siness.  The 
latter  being  fully  double  that  of  any  other  machinery 
for  similar  purposes  on  the  Company’s  works, at  adimin- 
ished  working  expense.  Yours,  truly, 

_ _ _ J,  EDW.  DAltNErf,  GenH  Agt. 


originally  intended  any  fraud.  He  was  pur- 
to  his  indictment,  and  received  sentence,  but. 
1 committed  to  the  prison.  1 he  applications 
tunate  young  man,  were  commended  by  every 
:o  the  compassion  and  sympathy  of  the  human 
Messrs.  Carters  c,  and  to  tliosc  ill  whicli  forgencs  and  depreda- 
3i,  which  they  isiness  and  property,  we  can  not  but  ask,  upon 
r their  wheels  I’ation  o jpuDlic  justicc,  sucsi  pardons  can  pro- 
the  catawissa  pinciplcs  luvolvcd  in  them  ? Are  no  merchants 
)n  bym7sTf  >unishment  } or  are  those  only  to  be  pardoned, 
leted  contracts  )f  a moral  aiid  religious  education  to  guard 
tr^amfex'jd  bo,  notwithstanding  offend  Are  they  only  to 
a&son,  in  re- |so  clcar  that  no  defence  can  be  made  } Can 
en  ed  by  E. M.  relying  upoH  the  opinions  of  others,  to 

by  the  constitution.^  Or,  finally,  can  it  be  that 
r the  wealthy  or  well  educated,  and  for  those 
lat  the  arm  of  the  law  is  only  to  fall  upon  house- 
d children  of  misfortune  and  poverty  } 
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Coal  Co.,  Gen’l 
iov.7, 1856. 
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ited  upon  condition  of  leaving  the  state,  calls, 
t subject.  If  this  state  can  justly  pardon  on 
that  condition,  our  neighbors  may  do  the  same.  If,  then,  our  pardoned  con- 
victs go  to  other  states,  and  theirs  come  to  this  state,  we  are  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand wherein  consists  the  benefit.  But  if  the  condition  is,  that  the  convict 


shall  leave  the  United  States,  we  doubt  how  far  it  becomes  this  country,  either 
to  set  or  to  follow  an  example  so  contrary  to  the  good  will  and  comity  which 
should  govern  the  intercourse  of  friendly  nations. 

As  the  Legislature  has  no  constitutional  control  over  this  subject,  so  no  direct 
remedies  can  with  propriety  be  proposed.  Nor  is  it  believed  that  any  will  be 
necessary.  If,  however,  the  governor  should  think  proper  hereafter  to  commu- 
nicate annually  to  the  Legislature,  applications  w hich  shall  have  been  made  to 
him  for  pardons,  with  the  names  of  the  petitioners,  it  might  be  a great  check 
upon  the  impositions  attempted  upon  the  executive.  When  governors  are  no 
longer  compelled  to  pardon  some,  for  want  of  room  for  all,  there  is  no  cause  to 
doubt,  but  that  their  official  conduct  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  an 
enlightened  community,  and  that  the  executive  of  a free  state  will  delight  to 
take  counsel  from  that  public  opinion,  which  is  the  final  and  most  unerring  ar- 
biter of  the  merits  of  public  measures. 

VJI.  Whether  the  JVew-York  prison  should  be  altered  or  rebuilt  on  its  present  site,  or  a 
new  prison  built  elsewhere  ; with  estimates  of  the  expense  of  each. 

That  the  Legislature  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  it  will  be  proper  to 
remove  or  continue  the  prison  on  its  present  site,  w^e  have  obtained  a plan, 
showing  the  necessary  and  indispensable  alterations  to  the  interior  of  the  pre- 
sent prison,  in  order  that  an  improvement  in  its  discipline  and  productive  labor 
may  be  effected : also  a diagram  of  the  whole  premises  belonging  to  the  state, 
describing  the  extent  and  shape  of  the  prison  walls,  the  form  and  situation  of 
the  prison,  and  the  site  of  all  the  workshops,  with  explanations  by  the  surveyor ; 
which  plan  and  diagram  are  herewith  presented,  marked  H and  I. 

The  alterations  suggested  are  as  follows : Numbers  1,  2 and  3,  of  the  south 
wing,  as  designated  on  the  plan,  the  whole  interior  to  be  taken  out,  and  five 
stories  of  cells  to  be  substituted  ; and  numbers  1 and  3,  of  the  north  wing,  to 
receive  a similar  alteration  ; which  will  give  S50  cells,  each  sufficient  to  hold 
one  person.  Number  2,  on  the  north  wing,  contains  the  chapel,  appropriated 
as  a place  of  worship,  which  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  leave  entire ; and 
number  4,  on  the  south  wing,  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  female  prisoners ; 
and  number  4,  on  the  north  wing,  to  be  occupied  as  the  hospital.  It  was  fur- 
thermore contemplated,  that  the  w^all  on  the  north  corner  of  the  premises  should 
be  extended,  in  order  to  the  enclosing  a square  of  ground  ; and  that  all  that 
part  of  the  wall  commencing  on  the  south  side  of  the  prison,  in  a line  with  the 
east  end  of  building  number  3 on  the  south  wing,  and  running  around  the  whole 
north  wall,  until  it  shall  arrive  at  a point  on  the  north  side  of  the  prison,  in  a 
line  with  the  east  end  of  number  3 on  that  wing,  should  be  raised  fifteen  feet 
above  its  present  height ; and  that  the  workshops  shall  be  removed,  and  placed 
around  and  adjoining  the  inside  of  said  wall. 

With  this  report  is  presented  an  estimate,  marked  K,  made  at  our  request  by 
two  very  respectable  mechanics  of  the  city  of  New- York,  showing  the  expense 
of  so  altering  the  prison,  and  amounting  to  ^49,668  for  the  materials  and  nqce^- 
sary  superintendance  ; but  on  completing  the  plan,  it  was  discovered,  that  the 
number  of  cells  would  be  less  by  150  than  what  had  been  estimated ; and  it  is 
calculated,  therefore,  that  the  cost  will  not  exceed  ^40,000,  exclusive  of  the 
labor,  all  of  which  to  be  performed  by  the  prisoners. 

We  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  for  what  amount  the  present  state-prison 
at  New-York,  with  the  ground  belonging  to  it,  wmuld  probably  sell ; and  can 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  land,  w ith  the  materials  of  the  building,  if  to 
be  taken  down,  would  bring  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  necessary 
expenditure,  therefore,  for  altering  the  New-York  prison,  if  added  to  the  pro- 
bable amount  that  may  be  obtained  for  the  premises  as  they  now  exist,  will  be 
equivalent  to  a sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a site  at  one  of  the  marble  quarries, 
aitd  erect  a prison  that  will  accommodate  800  men  upon  it. 
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ininish,  it  being  a material  than  whicii  nothing  more  useful  can  be  fountl,  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  among  the  productions  of  nature  or  art.- 

3.  Idiat  the  marble  quarries,  on  some  of  which  a prison  may  be  built,  are  sor 
near  the  place  of  the  greatest  demand,  that  the  expense  of  transportation's 
very  small ; that  transportation  is  by  water;  and  from  these  causes  the  situa- 
tions are  most  favorable ; also  for  the  supply  of  the  demand  from  other  states 
and  places.  At  one  of  the  quarries,  we  found  them  executing  an  order  for 
Charleston;  to  which  and  other  southern  ports,  they  may  be  transported  at 
very  cheap  rates,  by  vessels  going  to  those  places  in  ballast. 

4.  Tiiat  in  point  of  situation,  these  quarries  arc  incapable  of  being  supplant, 
ed  by  any  others  more  advantageously  situate. 

d.  That  it  is  a business-  at  which  hard  and  constant  labor  can  be  exacted, 
and  be  made  proportionably  profitable;  while  the  spirit  of  the  law  condemning 
to  confinement  at  hard  labor,  in  the  stale  prison,  may  thus  be  carried  literally 
into  effect. 

6.  That  in  this  article,  manual  labor  is  not  likely  to  be  farther  supplanted  by 
machinery. 

7.  That  having  the  materials  for  building  within  the  walls,  the  prisoners  may 
be  compelled  to  build  and  extend  their  own  jirisons  to  any  limit,  which  the 
possible  increase  of  criminals  may  require.  In  the  same  way,  the  prisons  may 
be  made  impregnably  secure,  wdth  little  other  expense  except  prison  labor; 
and  all  escape  may  be  made  as  hopeless  as  it  is  now  at  Auburn. 

3.  And  to  this  list  of  advantages  which  regard  employment,  w'e  add  an  im- 
portant benefit,  applicable  to  a new  prison,  wherever  situate.  It  may  and 
ought  to  be  made  incombustible ; and  ifof  marble,  it  will  be,  in  a gicat  meas- 
ure, inijierishable  also.  The  annual  appropriations  for  repairs,  will  therefore 
be  much  lessened. 

With  regard  to  the  assistance  supposed  to  bew'anted,in  case  of  insurrection, 
we  have  already  stated  our  belieti  that  the  discipline  we  propose,  will  render 
insurrection  very  nearly  or  quite  impossible. 

Upon  the  whole  i iew  of  tliese  circumstances,  w^e  conceive  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  employment  of  cutting  stone,  may  be  relied  on  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  any  thing  in  the  compass  of  human  affairs,  w hich  is  future.  We  are 
of  opinion,  that  those  advantages  greatly  overbalance  tlie  objections  to  a re- 
moi  al  of  the  New-York  prison.  And  upon  the  w hole  matter,  we  respectfully 
submit  to  the  Legislature,  our  unanimous  and  decided  opinion,  that  a new  state 
ju  ison  should  be  built  in  some  situation,  wdiere  an  abundant  supply  of  stone, 
proper  to  be  wrought,  may  bo  liad,  and  on  navigable  w ater,  affording  an  easy 
communication  with  the  city  of  New'-York. 

V^III.  Of  /he  al/eraiions  and  amendmenls  of  the  laws  respecting  the  state  prisons. 

The  observations  already  made  in  the  course  of  this  report,  have  pointed  out 
most  of  the  alterations  w hich  Ave  conceive  it  may  be  proper  to  make  in  these 
law's.  The  present  statutes  on  this  subject,  are  many  and  various,  and  not  al- 
ways easy  to  be  understood  and  reconciled;  and  it  has  appeared  to  us,  that  a 
complete  revisal  of  the  Avhole  system  was  necessary.  The  labor  of  that  revis- 
ion has  been  undertaken  by  one  of  our  number;  and  all  the  laws  relating  to 
the  state  prisons  now  in  Ibrce,  or  appearing  necessary  to  be  enacted,  have  been 
methodically  digested  into  one  statute.  Several  alterations  Avill  be  requisite, 
should  the  Legislature  determine  upon  the  building  of  a new  prison.  We  have 
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[Continued.'} 

Before  we  notice  the  air  shafts  and  ventilating  powers 
in  use  in  the  Lancashire  Coal  Field,  we  will  offer  some 
thoughts  on  the  principal  defects  in  the  system  of  ven- 
tilating the  mines,  and  endeavor  to  show  how  it  might 
be  improved  and  simplified. 

We  will  give  an  example  to  show  the  distance  the  air 
must  travel  through  subterranean  passages  before  it 
can  escape  from  most  of  those  Coal  mines.  We  will  not 
take  into  account  the  extent  of  the  property  in  w'hich* 
we  locate  our  mine,  but  we  will  simply  suppose  that  a 
certain  number  of  winning  drifts  has  been  driven  a 
certain  distance  from  each  side  of  the  principal  explor- 
ing drifts,  so  as  to  represent  a mine  in  a half  opened 
state,  which  will  look  more  like  a mine  in  actual  opera- 
tion. as  they  are  most  generally  found  in  practice.  We 
will  suppose  the  distance  from  the  shaft  to  the  bounde- 
ry  on  the  rise  to  be  800  yards.  This  is  a sufficient 
breadth  of  Coal  to  be  divided  into  8 panels  in  each 
grand  section  of  the  mine,  or  on  both  sides  of  the  ex- 
ploring drifts.  This  would  make  10  panels  in  the  wh()le. 
Then  as  each  panel  is  divided  by  a pair  of  winning 
drifts,  their  whole  number  would  amount  to  3*-  win- 
ning drifts.  As  the  winning  drifts  nevir  measure  all 
au  equal  distance  from  the  exploring  drifts,  we  must 
suppose  them  to  have  reached  an  average  distance  froin^ 
the  exploring  drifts  of  60U  yards  eych  drift,  or  each* 
pair  of  drifts.  Then  the  total  measurement  of  the  win- 
ning drifts  will  be  10,000  yards.  .\s  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  the  air  into  the  extreme  rise  working^of  the 
mine — if  not  by  the  principal  exploring  driftsnl^  aux- 
iliaiy  ones — which  would  make  ascending  and  dt  scend- 
ing  air  course  to  and  from  the  rise  workings,  twice  the 
distance  the  bouudery  on  the  rise  is  from  the  shaft,  or 
1,600  yards  which  added  to  the  length  of  the  air  course 
through  the  winning  drifts,  would  sum  up  to  17.000 
yards,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  10  miles  of  air 
course,  and  the  distance  the  air  must  travel  before  it 
can  escape  from  the  mine.  But  this  is  opening  a min© 
on  rather  an  extensive  scale,  yf^t  it  will  not  exceed  that 
of  the  Blackbrooke  Colliery  which  we  have  previously 
noticed. 

It  is  not  the  increased  distance  of  air  course  alone 
that  is  objected  to  in  the  Lancashire  system  ot  ventila- 
tion, but  with  the  distance,  the  air  musT.  travel  with  a 
high  velocity,  and  this  velocity  must  be  maintained 
through  the  whole  distance.  Then  both  the  extra  dis- 
tance the  air  must  travel,  and  the  velocity  with  which 
it  travels,  adds  to  the  friction  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  extra  power  should  be  used  to  produce  the 
ventilation.  Besides  it  is  necessary  to  place  quite  a 
number  of  air  doors  and  air  cloths  in  the  principal 
roads  uud  drifts  w'hich  are  used  to  convey  the  Coal 
from  the  workings  of  the  mine.  In  a mine  being  open- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  supposed  above,  it 
■would  require  at  least  1C  air  doors  or  air  cloths  to  turn 
the  air  into  the  different  winning  drifts.  The  direction 
of  the  air  depends^  upon  these  air  doors,  and  when  any 
of  them  become  broken  down — often  the  case — the 
ventilation  to  some  part  of  the  mine  is  suspended  until 
they  have  been  repaired.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessay 
to  place  two  air  doors  in  the  same  passage,  a short  dis- 
tance apart  from  each  other,  and  in  case  of  one  of  them 
being  broken  down,  the  other  may  in  a mea.sure  be  de- 
pended upon.  Such  are  known  to  miners  by  the  name 
oi  double  doors.  Butt  ese  are  chietly  confined  to  the 
passiigfts  which  communicate  with  the  entrance  and  es 
cape  drifts,  at  points  not  lar  distant  from  the  descend- 
ing air  sh  tft,  and  not  far  from  the  ascending  air  sluift, 
where  in  case  of  one  air  door  only  being  used,  and  that 
being  left  open  for  an  unusual  space  of  time,  the  whole 
body  of  air  would  pass  from  one  shaft  to  the  other,  leav- 
ing the  workings  of  the  mine  in  an  unvciitilated  state 
until  the  doer  was  again  closed  Air  doors  are  some- 
times left  open  a considerable  length  of  time  wh^n 
wagons  are  thrown  off  the  track  as  they  ara  passing 
through  the  dooi!*,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  severe  ex- 
plosions have  occurred  in  consequence  of  air  doors  being 
left  open,  and  by  their  being  broken  down.  As  few  air 
doors  should  he  used  in  a Coal  mine  as  possible  to  direct 
the  cour.se  of  ventilation,  but  where  tlie  air  is  coursed 
round  the  whole  of  the  workings  in  one  undivided  body 
it  is  impossible  to  do  without  air  door.s.  to  throw  the 
air  into  the  winning  drifts  and  into  the  workings  of  the 
diff^'ent  districts  in  operation. 

The  ventilation  of  these  Collieries  would  be  much  im- 
proved if  the  body  of  air  was  divided  info  a certain 
number  of  parts,  and  each  pa- 1 used  to  ventilate  two  or 
lour  districts.  This  w'ould  reduce  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  and  the  length  of  the  air  course,  or  rather 
what  constituted  the  single  air  course  would  be  divided 
into  as  many  separate  air  courses  as  the  whole  body  of 
air  was  divided  into  parts.  For  instance,  if  ten  miles 
of  air  course  were  divided  into  four  parts,  and  into  four 
separate  air  courses,  each  taking  a division  of  air  from 
the  main  body  of  air,  then  the  air  courses  would  be  re- 
duced to  two  aud  one-lialf  miles,  and  the  velocity  would 
be  reduced  to  one-fourth,  if  the  same  quantity  of  air 
was  entering  the  mine  in  both  ca.«es.  If  the  mines 
were  ventilated  by  division.s,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
use  air  iu  a similar  manner  as  they  are  used 

in  the  Newcastle  Collieries.  It  would  also  be  advisable 
to  use  three  exploring  drifts  instead  of  a pair,  so  that  the 
air  will  enter  the  middle  drift  which  will  distribute  a 
portion  of  a r to  all  parts  of  the  mine,  which  air  will 
again  be  collected  into  the  side  drifts  after  it  ha.s  venti 
lated  those  part.s  of  (he  mine  alloted  to  it.  .It  would  be 
a matter  of  economy  to  dispen.se  with  air  doors  alto- 
gether. This  could  he  effected  by  ventilating  every  dis- 
trict in  the  mine  with  a separate  division  of  air.  In 
this  case  a Regulator  and  an  air  crossing  would  be  need- 
ed to  every  district.  The  proper  situation  for  these 
would  be  in  the  s.ime  manner  as  was  de.scribed  in  No  1 
of  this  serieF,  under  the  ventilation  of  the  Newcastle 
bold  and  pillar,  where  the  u.se  of  the  Regulator  and  air 
crossing  are — I hope — fully  explained.  By  referring  to 
that  de.scription  it  may  be  seen  that  to  dispense  with 
the  air  doors  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  as  many  air 
ciossings  and  Regulators  in  their  stead.  This  may  give 
rise  to  a question  concerning  the  economy  of  air  cros- 
sings similar  to.  How  can  an  air  cxo.ssing  and  an  air 


f Regulator  be  of  greater  economy  than  an  air  door  when 
\ it  is  known  that  the  former  iu  a general  way  costs  from 
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fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  more  than  the  latter  in  la 
bor  alone?  In  answer  w'e  will  say  that  an  air  door,  if  it 
only  costs  two  dollars  to  erect  it,  would  cost,  in  most 
cases,  seventy-five  dollars  a year  alterwards  for  attend- 
ance, where  an  air  crossing  needs  no  attendance,  and  a 
Regulator  very  little.  Perhaps  a Regulator  would  not 
need  be  shifted  more  than  once  in  twelve  months. 

When  air  travels  an  extraordinary  distance  through 
subterranean  passages,  with  abiih  velocity,  the  amount 
if  VnAofe  with  in  thnsp  nassasres  mav 
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of  resistance  which  it  meets  with  m those  passages  may  It! 


he  nearly  determined  by  simply  opening  some  oi  the  air  • _,,cwpr 
doors,  in  any  passage  communicating  directly  with  the  ^ IIJ 
asgending  and  descending  air  shaft.  In  this  case  the  cvGtpm  • 

amount  of  resistance  the  air  meets  with  in  the  entrance  Ij  DjotcuA  ^ 
passages,  in  advance  of  this  door,  will  beexerted  against  ^ 

the  door,  and  it  will  require  a certain  force  to  open  it;  . a. 

sometimes  this  force  will  be  equal  to  the  strength  of  a P- 

full  grown  man.  If  the  air  roads  become  contracted  in  Jtr 
any  part  in  advance  of.  these  doors,  the  resistance  w'ill 
be  increased  and  the  pressure  on  the  doors  will  be  in- 
creased accordingly.  When  miners  are  aiiare  ot  this 
circumstance,  that  is  when  any  unusual  pressure  is  in- 
dicated on  the  air  doors,  they  know  that  something  is 
wrong  in  the  air  roads,  which  loads  to  their  being  re- 
paired, or  to  the  impediment  opposing  the  current  of 
air  beiug  removed.  'J'he  exact  amount  of  resistance 
could  be  determined  by  opening  the  air  doors  in  a pas- 
sage communicating  with  the  two  shafts,  so  as  to  allow 
a ffee  passage  for  a current  of  ait,  the  velocity  of  which 
must  be  measured  .and  compared  to  the  velocity  of  the 
curr  Dt  returniug  from  the  working  after  the  do.ms  have 
been  shut.  The  velocity  of  the  current  when  the  doors  - 

were  opened  would  be  increased  on  account  of  the  sho»-t- , th0y  shall 
ened  distance  of  passage  between  the  two  .-hafts,  which  ^ •/, 


le  Legisla- 
no  piinish- 
Treatly  de- 
of  preven- 
ety,  would 


enea  aisiance  oi  , ^ 

would  reduce  the  friction ; but  when  doojs  igci^  aS 


a'gaTn  closed 'the  velocity  of  the  current  would  be 're- 
duced, and  this  reduction  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
current  being  forced  through  the  passages  and  through 


the’wo'rkings'’of  thomine/if  the  veiocitiesof  the  cur  'PherC  will 

rents  in  this  case  were  compared,  the  resistance  w’ouia 
: ..  ..  in  vpin- 


e\ 


rents  in  rnis  were  .............  ' , i .t  i n 

he  directly  as  their  difference;  or  what  was  lost  in  velo- J theV  Shall 
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city  in  the  current  returning  from  the  ivorKing 
answer  to  the  amount  ot  resistance. 

[ To  be  Om  tinned.] 


, would  . - 

..  exist  either 


tie  pufMie,  tO'  w 1 1 oiii  ttie  laws  then  lull 
[o  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a well  coii- 
,as,  a stable,  upright  and  vigorous  government, 
pted  by  the  Legislature  and  executed  with  abd- 
inion,  that  they'arc  calculated  to  afford  society 
hitherto  there  have  been  few  or  no  examples; 
nfidence,  for  a diminution  of  crimes,  and  for  an 
ity  of  society,  as  the  high  recompense  of  these 
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VliNTIliATION  OF  CuAl.  PUNKS, 
AND  UNDERGROUND  WORKS. 


No.  3. 

[Concluded.] 

The  obj  cts  chiefly  to  be  aimid  at  in  the  ventilation  of 
the  Lancashire  collieries,  is  a slow  or  moderate  current 
of  air,  and  a reduction  in  the  length  of  the  air  courses. 
These  can  only  be  etfected  by  dividing  the  air  intoacer* 
tain  number  of  parts  to  ventilate  the  mine  by  divisions. 

The  Lancashire  system  of  ventilation  was,  and  is, 
pr.icticed  with  suflirient  success  in  theuppercoal  seams 
ol  that  coal  held,  which  generate  less  explosive  gaaes 
than  the  deeper  ones,  as  t lie  Ilusby  Park,  tie  Little  Delph, 
and  the  Orrel  coal  seams,  which  are  the  deepest  \vorked 
at  pr.'Sent.  and  which  yield  the  best  quality  of  the  1^:1  n- 
CHshire  coal,  and  consequently,  they  prove  the  most  pix*- 
Stable  when  t-conomi<‘ally  worked.  It  is  in  these  coal 
se:ims  that  colliery  owners  have  been  desirous  of  intro- 
ducing an  improved  sy’stein  of  ventilation. 

The  sh.afts,  in  this  coal  field,  are  -scattered  about  the 
miuing  propertie.s  in  an  irreirular  manner — not  in 
single  sh.afts  at  a disTance  of  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  apart — but  in  clusters  associated  .so  near  to  each 
other  that  one  single  steaJii  engine  is  tiften  employed  to 
wind  coal  out  of  three,  four,  .atid  even  five  shafts  at  the 
same  time.  At  one  of  the  Lancashire  colliei  ies  I found  five 
coal  shafts  sunk  within  the  distance  of  150  yards,  and 
three  in  the  five  were  sunk  above  600  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. This  is  the  effect  of  ill  ventilation, for  were  the  ven- 
tilation more  perfect,  a less  number  of  shafts  would  be 
required,  or  an  upcast  or  .ascending  air  shaft,  and  a 
downcasL  or  de.sceuding  air  shaft,  would  be  sufficient  to 
ventilate  any  extent  of  mine. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  ventilate  a mine  with  many 
shafts  than  it  is  with  a few,  or  with  an  upcast  -awOl  down- 
cast thiii  \fi.  o\\  an  or«\inary  extent  of  mine;  because  a 
number  of  shafts  require  more  principal  pas-^ages  to  be 
kept  open  and  free  for  the  currents  of  air  to  pass  to  or 
from  each  shaft  which  in  a measure  desti'oys order.  Yet 
an  extta  shaft  may  be  useful  in  some  cases,  but  it  is 
quite  an  easy  matter  to  divide  a main  liody  of  air  de 
sceuding  by  one  shaft  into  a number  ot  parts,  which 
may  be  distributed  thi-oughout  the  various  districts 
working  in  the  mine;  these  parts,  or  divisions  of  air,  are 
as  easily  collected  into  one  body  (after  tliey  have  ventil- 
ated (heir  re.spective  districts)  to  ascend  through  one 
principal  air  shaft.  I have  known  cases  where  two, 
three  and  four  shafts  were  intended  as  descending  air 
shafts,  but  the  changes  of  the  weather  would  produce 
such  an  effect,  that  the  air  would  ascend  through  one 
or  more  of  the  shafts  at  various  times  and. seasons,  with- 
out it  doing  any  duty  in  ventilat.ng  the  mine.  This 
will  often  be  the  case  when  the  descending  shafts  are  to- 
gether, of  larger  area  than  the  passages  leading  to  the 
workings  of  the  mine.  The  number  of  ascending  air 
shafts  will  make  nt*  change  in  this  effect,  if  the  passa- 
ges between  the  ascending  and  de.scending  air  shafts  are 
not  enlarged,  so  as  almost  to  equal  the  combined  area  of 
the  descendingair  shafts.  I have  seen  experienced  view- 
ers upon  witnessing  a current  of  airascend  wbai  wasde- 
sigued  for  a descending  air  shaft,  mightily  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  the  cii'cunistance,  but  it-  is  easily  exposed  with 
but  a slight  scieutific  investigation.  Theprincipal  c.ause 
is,  the  resistance  the  air  meets  with  in  the  insufficient 
air  roads,  where  the  air  njoves  with  a certain  velocity, 
and  only  can  take  .a  certain  amount  of  the  air  which  is 
descending  the  desending  aii  shatt,  leaving  the  rest  and 
overplus  to  escape  from  the  mine  as  it  best  can.  uhich 
it  effects  by  way  of  some  of  the  designed  descending  an 
shafts.  We  m.ay  come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  two 
shafts  have  been  provided  for  ventilation,  that  the  aen- 
tilation  of  a coal  mine  altogether  depends  upon  the  pas- 
sa'^es  le.ading  to  and  from  the  workings,  the  manner  in 
which  the  air  is  distiibuted.  and  the  power  used  to  pro- 
duce a current  of  air  for  an  ordinary  sized  coal  shaft  is 
capable  of  supplying  from  one  hundred,  to  onehundicd 
and  fifty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  and  it 
the  combined  area  of  the  p.assages.  leading  to  the  work- 
ings of  a mine,  are  not  equal  to  that  of  the  downcast, 
or  descending  air  shaft,  it  is  useles.stoempl/>y  tuore  than 
one  downcast  shaft ; if  more  were  used  in  this  ca.‘*e  it 
would  do  more  h.aim  than  good,  and  it  would  cause  in 

some  degree,  both  friction  and  confusion. 

When  the  ventilation  of  a mine  is  found  to  be  ineffi- 
cient, the  power  employed  to  produce  the  ventilation  is 
oftener  taxed  as  the  cause  by  underground  managers, 
than  the  passages,  and  underground  .air  courses,  and 
the  friction  and  resistance  which  they 
culties  of  this  nature,  a variety  of 
have  been  applied  in  the  Lancashire  Coal  I leld.  Those 
which  have  been  the  most  successful,  are  the  turnace. 
the  steam  jet,  and  a powerful  fanner,  worked  with  a 
steam  engiue.  Blackbi-ooke  Colliery  is  ventilated  by  a 
ventilating  furnace,  assisted  by  other  furnaces,  which 

' are  used  to  generate  steim  for  the  use  of  the  stoam  en- 
' irines  which  are  employed  in  the  mine,  to  raise  coal  or 
' the  incline  of  the  vein,  from  the  dip  of  the  workings  tc 
the  level  of  the  shaft.  The  ventilating  furnace  i-s  used 
at  the  Laffak  Collieries,  the  Sankey  Brooke  Collieries, 
and  the  Broad  Oak  CoUierie.s  which  are  aU  m an  ordma- 
rv  state  of  ventil.ation.  with  Blankbrooke  ranking  .at 
their  head  The  Ilaydock  Collieries  situated  in  the  ad- 
j^nin  Aa.hborh.cd  were  ventilated  by  a steam  jet  but 
whether  this  is  continued  until  the  present  time,  lam 
unable  to  state.  I sometime.^  think  it  must  have  been 
ubaadoned  since  the  year  1852,  on  account  of  a severe 
explosion  taking  place,  while  the  steam  jet  was  in  ope- 
ration. The  steam  jet  is  not  so  steady  a ventilating  pow- 
er  as  the  lurnace.  w ithout  it  closely  attended an^d 

the  steam  kept  at  one  uniform  pressure 


iuTsmne'tHne.  then  the  go.ives  become  nih>a  wiui  gM>  u. 
its  edg.  s.  past  which  the  current  of  ventilation  is  i^^as- 
sin^-. ' When  the  ventilating  power  is  again  put  in  toll 
operation,  it  exhausts  the  air  in  the  mine  and  relieves 

the  cas  in  the  goaves  from  a certain  amount  of  pressuie. 

This  causes  a qu^uitity  to  escape  from  the  soayes. 
which  is  verv  apt  at  some  time,  to  produce  an  expiosion. 

For  this  reason  aione.  the  ventiiatiug  power  used  in  ail 
flerr  coal  mines,  shoul.l  he  as  ^t^ady  as  possible  and 
they  should  he  kept  in  full  operation  both  by  night  and 
by  day  : for  if  the  ventilating  P.^^er  was  slackened  by 
nWit  in  a mine  where  gas  was  liable  to  lodge  itself  into 
anv  reservfir.  it  would  be  very  apt  to  lead  to  a*'  explo- 
sion in  the  mornings  when  the  miners  were  descendinj: 
or  entenng  to  their  work,  or  after  they  had  commenced 

their  daily  labors,  and  after  the  ventil.ating  power  had 

been  put  in  full  force.  I should  think  that  by  referrmg 
to  the  tivie  when  explosions  occur,  it  will  be  found  that 
n "reat  many  have  taken  place  on  mornings  about  the 
time  of  commencing  work,  and  this  in  mines,  or  in  p.arts 
of  mines  which  were  known  to  be  free  from  an  explosive 
mixture  on  the  evening  previous.  Although  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  explosions  may  happen 
in  ten  cases  of  explosions  which  have  happened  within 
my  knowledge,  could  have  been  avoided.  Some  would 
heie  ask,  why  are  they  not  avoided,  or  why  do  not  the 

workmen  complain  of 'their  danger  in  such  case.'s?  We 

say  in  return,  that  a workman  is  confined  lo  a particular 
part  of  the  min» . and  if  even,  he  understands  the  exact 
nature  of  his  danger,  he  seldom  knows  of  its  existence 
until  the  faf.al  moment  arrives  when  he  may  be  swept 
into  eternity ; bis  life  being  in  such  cases,  trusted  into 
the  han*ls  of  no  other  than  the  manager,  .and  if  the 
manager  understands  the  scientific  as  w'ell  as  the  prart'- 
cal  part  of  his  busines.s,  he  will  know  where  to  expect 
danger,  and  how  to  meet  it.  and  provide  against  it. 

It  has  been  a question  of  some  moment  among  scien- 
tific men  in  England,  as  to  the  means  of  protecting  mi- 
nersfrom  the  dangers  of  explosions;  but  it  is  outof 
their  power  to  prevent  them  altogether,  yet  they  have 
undoubtedly  done  much  good,  and  perhaps  saved  many 
lives  from  the  destructive  element. damp.  IMuch 
more  good  would  have  been  done,  had  they  not  confined 
experience  in  the  coal  mines,  to. that  obtained  by 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  mining  di.stricts.  But  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  and  we  are  infinitely  indebted 
to  the  scientific  gentlemen,  who  invented  for  our  special 
purpose,  the  safety  the  ventilating  furnace,  and 

who  were  the  authors  of  several  other  invaluable  im- 
provements, in  the  working  and  ventilating  of  coal 
mines.  If  we  picture  n coal  mine  in  old  ?n  times  when 
miners  were  in  constant  dread  of  explosions  taking 
place,  when  the  flint  mill  was  used  instead  of  ourbe.axi- 
tiful  and  efficient  safety  lamp,  when  coal  carriers  were 
used  instead  of  wagons  riinningona  rail  road,  and  when 
a coal  mine  was  at  all  times  in  some  locality,  as  ready 
to  explode  by  the  least  touch  of  flaine.^s  a powder 
magazine  would  on  the  least  application  of  a spark  of 
I easily  see  the  cnatra.st  between  our  mines 
ind  those  of  the  date  when  coal  mining  was 
fg le.arn  by  reflection  that  we  have 
I much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  also  thal  it  is  our  duty  to 
lifOi’wurdall  improvements  which  are  likely  to  be  benefi- 
^cial  in  the  saving  of  life  and  property.  There  is  yet 
Sflroom  enough  for  improvement.  But  the  greatest  life 
preserver  in  a fiery  coal  miue,  is  the  care  and  attention 
of  an  efficient  manager. 

I conclude  this  by  hinting  that  ventilating  powers 
, i should  be  employed  to  exhaust  the  air  from  mines  or' 
from  any  part  of  a mine,  when  such  is  practicable,  be- 
cause when  a condensing,  or  compressing  force  is  used, 
it  adds  to  friction.  However.it  would  he  advisable  to 
' use  a waterfall  as  ^ compressing  force,  when  such  ^ 

1 convenient,  to  act  alone  or  in  combination  with  a fur  33  49 
nace ; yet  this  would  not  ahoays  be  economical  when  the 
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natclv  inmnsiiif  and  deoreasin? 
with  ill  efleets.  if  even  there  is  s 

lir  kept  in  . -instant  circnlation 

intlie  l inrashirecial  mines  where  we  have  seen  that 
thiii-  . tfe  worked  out  on  the  rise  of  the  workiners  first, 
whi.  h'rirnisan  immense  reservoir  into  which  the  gas 
tinJs  it<  wav.  and  where  it  remainslike  an  enemy  in  am- 
hu-h  ro'idv'tn  spspad  al-minj  death  and  destruction  at 
the  least  t'^irh  of  a liaiim-d'  a candle:  hut  m<ire  than 
thi.-.  it  snili*  s forth  in  p on^ll  occasions  when  a re- 
dueti..n'oI  ,>w-s-nre  takes  phu  S in  tlie  atmospheij.  or 
wli-n  the  vemilating  power  h.is  been  slackened.andhas 
a-ain  he-n  put  in  full  force;  for  wh  -n  the  ventilating 

I^v..ri=  f r a time  d.-t-rMse-l.  the  athausling  power  is 
Lvid.-ntly  not  so  great  thr  ughout  the  mine,  this  is  at- 
tend-d  with  the  gas  retreating  a short  di.stance  into  the 
ives  It  the  ventilating  V'O'er  isnot  put  in  fullforce 
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Bro’t  forward, 

Buckles  and  territs, 

Horse  collars  and  straps, 

3 bottles  harness-blacking. 

Paid  blacksmith,  out  of  prison,  for  shoeing 
horses, 

Do.  George  Royse,  for  taking  care  of  horses 
ing  county  carriages  334  days  this -year, 


ai 


An  eminent  geoligist,  Mr.  'Whittlesey,  expresses  it  as 
his  conviction  that  coal-beds  were  deposited  from 
water,  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  the  other  beds 
between  which  the  coal  is  found.  Mr.  W.  says  that  the 
numerous  analyses  of  coal  show  thatno  timber  now  ex- 
isting contains  within  itself  the  proper  quantity  of  in?  ! 
gredients  to  form  coal.  It  must,  therefore,  acquire  its  j 
ingredients  in  part  from  some  other  source,  or  a part  of 
those  existing  in  wood  or  woody-fibre  must  be  de- 
posited, and  another  part  of  the  ingredients  remain 
in  excess.  There  is  very  little  vegetable  matter  that 
contains  nitrogen,  and  woody-fibre  has  none.  In  coal 
nitrogen  is  found  in  notable  quantities  at  almost  every 
analysis.  Woody-fibre  seldom  furnishes  more  than  50  ' 
per  cent,  of  carbon  ; coal  has  -from  70  to  90  per  cent.  I 
The  inference  that  coal  was  once  in  a vegetable  state  ; 
arose  at  first  from  the  fact  that  the  impressions  or  petri- 
factions of  loaves  and  trees  are  abundant  in  coal  strata. 
As  the  iinpre.ssious  of  the  same  trees  and  leaves  are» ! 
found  in  the  shale.s  and  sandstones  that  overlie  and  oii-  i 
derlie  these^  ptrata^  this  fact,  says  Mr.  Whittlesey,  is  1 
equally  stfOng  proof  that  the  sandstones  and  shales  are  j 
of  vegetable  origin.  _ j t ’ 


Lighting,  Ss'c. 

616i  lbs.  of  candles, 

Samuel  Townsend,  for  candles  and  soap, 
(quantity  not  stated,) 

862  gallons  oil, 

3 do  neat’s  foot  oil, 

4 betties  of  oil. 


Fuel,  4^c. 


112  gg  chauldrons  coals, 
Cartage  do 


601  loads  wood. 
Cartage,  / 


4000  bundles  straw, 
Cartage  of  part  of  do. 

554  brooms, 

110  loads  of  sand,^; 

315  bbis.  soap,  soft, 
130  lbs.  hard  soap, 

8 casks  lime, 

1 load  do. 

Plaster  Par  s, 

1 M.  brick, 

4 shovels. 


10  bundles  of  flags  for  chairs, 
3 hanks  catgut  for  clock, 

1 stove  and  pipe  for  office, 

1 do  do 

18  doz.  table  spoons, 

79|  feet  fire  eijgine  hose, 
Straps  for  do 

1 bone  for  barbers, 

18  razors, 

200  darning  needles, 

3 qrs.  12  lbs.  hoop  iron, 

2 large  kettles, 
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^ Broad  Street  Trade.— But  little  Coal  goes' 
into  Broad  street  b3’  Railroad  compared  with  for- 
mer years  from  Schuylkill  County.  The  city  is 
principally  supplied  by  Canal,  tho  difference  in 
favor  of  the  latter  avenue  being  so  great  that  it 
amounts  to  a pro6t.  The  Navigation  Company 
gives  facilities  for  the  trade,  and  the  R.  K.  Com- 
pany seems  determined  to  get  rid  of  it  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  A dealer  in  Broad  street  sends  us 
the  following  statement  of  actual  expenses  by 
both  routes  ; 

BY  RAIL  ROAD. 

Freight  and  toll  to  Broad  street,  per  ton,  $1  80 
Hauling  in  Yard,  10 

5 

Deduct  gain  in  weight,  0 per  cent,  allowance]  00 

$1  85 


BY  CANAL. 

Toll,  05  cents — freight  90, 
Drawback, 


Difference  in  hauling  from  Schuylkill  East 
of  Broad  street, 

Loss  of  weight  by  Canal,  say. 


$1  55 
10 

$1  45 

5 

10 


$I  60 

After  making  full  allowances  it  shows  a differ 
ence  of  25  cents  in  favor  of  the  Canal,  which  is 
the  profit  generally  obtained  on  a ton  of  Coal. 
In  many  cases  when  the  Coal  is  delivered  from 
the  boat  direct,  the  5 per  cent,  allowed  on  toll  by 
Canal  covers  the  loss,  and  then  the  difference 
amounts  to  30  @ 35  cents  per  ton  to  dealers. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Coal  from  the  Lehigh 
Region  is  also  going  into  Broad  street,  taking 
tho  place  of  Schuylkill  Coal.  We  loam  that  it 
costs  only  four  cents  a ton  more  to  deliver  Coal 
f.om  the  Lehigh  Region  into  Broad  street,  via. 
the  North  I’enn.  and  the  Willow  street  Rail  Roads, 
with  all  the  unfavorable  grades  of  these  roads 
lhan  it  does  from  Schuylkill  County  over  a road 
with  a descending  grade  of  only  95  miles  long. 

Slany  of  ouroperators,  who  have  no  facilities  for 
sending  the  Coal  by  Canal,  could  sell  a consider- 
able portion  to  Broad  street  dealers  for  retail, 
if  the  difference  was  not  so  great — but  they  are 
cut  off  in  a great  measure  by  the  difference  in 
expenses,  and  are  forced  to  submit  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  dealers  of  Port  Richmond,  or  curlail 
their  business.  We  should  suppose  that  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Rail  Road  Company, 
to  supply  a portion  at  least  of  tho  retail  trade 
of  Philadelphia,  from  Broad  street,  particularly 
while  they  have  hundreds  of  cars  .standing  idle. 
A drawback  of  20  cents  a ton  in  favor  of  the 
Broad  street  dealers,  would  equalize  tho  trade 
between  the  Schuylkill  and  Broad  street,  without 
interfering  with  the  trade  abroad.  And  now  that 
the  retail  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  about  commenc- 
ing, we  do  hope  the  Managers  of  the  Reading 
Rail  Road  will  take  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion. It  does  seem  to  us  that  every  experiment  has 
been  tried  in  Philadelphia  to  see  Jiow  much  the 
trade  of  Schuy  kill  county  will  bear  without 
total  destruction. 

We  are  no  advocate  for  the  reduction  of  the 
rates  of  toll  and  transportation  at  this  late  pe- 
ri.)d  of  the  year,  that  would  effect  the  trade 
abroad;  but  we  do  think  that  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany ought  to  place  those  who  are  doing  all 
their  business  by  the  Road,  and  from  whom  they 


Tho  Railroad  has  been  beaten  again  by  the 
Canal,  upwards  of  two  thousand  tons,  with  plenty 
of  vessels  at  Port  Richmond.  If  this  state  of 
affairs  is  to  continue,  wc  wilt  he  compelled  to  re- 
verse our  Coal  Tables,  and  put  the  Canal  before 
j j tlie  Fvailroad,  Tho  truth  is,  we  see  no  hope  for 
j ; the  Railroad  to  increase  her  tonnage,  except 
I allowing  a drawback  on  tolls  to  our  Operators 
1 here  for  the  balance  of  the  season  to  be  paid  to 
r ^ the  Miner  monthly, — and  also  to  reduce  the  toll 
5^  to  Broad  Street  20  cents  a ton,  to  place  the  retail- 
ers there  on  about  the  same  footing  as  those  who 
receive  their  Coat  by  Canal.  This  will  draw 
trade  to  the  Railroad,  and  will  protect  the  Mirier, 
who  is  forced  to  sell  to  the  “middle  interest”  at 
the  low  rates.  There  is  as  much  Coal  going  for- 
ward as  the  market  really  require.^  at  present. — 
The  Canal  ha£  a capacity  from  43  to  14,000  tims 
per  week,  and  as  she  gets  all  she  can  cany,  the 
Railroad  Company  only  gets  the  balance.  It  is 
the  odium  that  attaches  to  the  Port  Richmond 
Coal  traffic,  and  the  breaking  up  and  the  stopping 
of  the  Mines  of  those  who  are  forced  to  sell  to 
the  “middle  interest”  at  that  point  at  ruinous 
rates,  to  which  may  bo  added  the  limiting  of 
freights  by  buyers  abroad  below  the  running  rates 
.at  Port  Richmond,  that  h.as  embarrassed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Reading  Railroad  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined. 

The  Richmond  system  too  of  mixing  all  kind.s 
of  Coal  by  the  middle  interest  there,  is  a.  standing 
reproach  to  tlio  character  of  Schuylkill  Coal,  .and 
is  constantly  driving  off  customers  cither  to  the 
Canal  or  other  regions.  It  makes  no  differcnco 
how  good  a Miner’s  Coni  may  be,  or  how  well  pre- 
pared for  market,  he  derives  no  benefit  from  its 
character,  if  ho  is  forced  to  sell  it  to  a “middle 
man”  who  buys  all  hinds  of  Coal  badly  prepared, 
an%;mixes  it  up  with  his  Coal.  Again — the  mid- 
dle man  must  secure  his  profit  fro[u  either  tho 
producer  or  tho  consumer — (it  generally  comes 
oft"  the  producer,  because  tho  middle  interest  can- 
not obtain  higher  prices  than  tlie  Miner  who  sells 
his  own  Coal  of  equal  quality  unless  they  sell  on 
longer  credits,) — the  price  is  forced  down,  and 
the  Coal  is  prepared  for  the  market  according  to 
L the  prices  paid  for  it.  This  is  sold  as  Schuylkill 
^ ^ Coal,  and  eight  out  of  ten  consumers,  who  buy 
I the  trash,  firmly  believe  that  all  Sclmijlkill  County 
jg,  Coal  is  of  a similar  quality,  ignores  it  all  and 
seeks  his  supplies  elsewhere,  although  in  many 
instances  he  hu3’S  and  burns  Schuylkill  Coal  un- 
der *ho  name  of  Lehigh,  purchased  from  some 
snreicd  dealer  who  keeps  all  kinds  on  hand  to 
supply  his  customers,  pronounces  it  a capital  ar- 
tice,  and  vows  that  he  will  never  touch  a ton 
of  Schuylkill  County  Coal  again.  This  system 
diminishes  the  number  of  customers  for  Schuyl- 
kill Coal,  and  effects  the  prices  of  the  best  pre- 
pared, as  well  as  all  the  belter,  qualities  of  Coal. — 
It  is  the  wisest  po  icy  to  point  out  evils  that  may 
exist  in  any  branch  of  business  in  time,  so  tha^ 
future  action  may  bo  dirjmte.d  to_tl)SllLXeraoyal  as 
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ing  with  others  as  regards  the  trade  of  Phila- 
delphia.  Common  justice  alone,  could  seem  to 
demand  such  a policy.  It  is  folly  for  the  Raif 
Road  Company  to  deny  that  such  difference  ex- 
ists in  this  resjicct.  The  fact.--,  figures,  and  the 
state  of  the  trade  by  Canal  and  Rail  Road,  speak 
h.r  Ihemsclves. 
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Bro’t  forward, 


To  Prison  Weave-shop. 

F or  288  yards  black  cotton  and  wool  cloth 
for  convicts  on  2d  convictions, 

485  neck  kerchiefs  for  convict^, 

4396  yards  cotton  and  cotton  and  wool 
shirting  for  convicts, 

1304  yards  rag  rug  blanketing, 

410  yards  strong  blanketing, 

825  yards  bed-tick  for  convicts’ beds, 

3393  striped  cotton  and  wool  cloth  for  con* 
victs’ jackets  and  trowsers, 

1 288  pair  of  socks, 
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To  Prison  Shoe-shop, 

For  1017  pair  men’s  shoes,  ^4  01 7 00 

mending  do  311  38 

154  pair  men’s  and  women’s  shoes, 
from  contractor  for  convict 
shoe-makers,  152  80 


1171  pair  of  shoes  cost 


1481  18 


To  Prison  Dye-shop. 

For  dyeing  1162  lbs.  yarn  for  convicts’  clothes, 


211  48 


To  the  department  of  Convict  labor.,  called  Sundry  J\Ianufactures. 

For  washing  and  mending  convicts’  clothes,  2283  34 
Cutting  and  making  do  442  31 

Making  6 coffins,  12  00 

2737  65 


10198  28 


Being  the  total  expense  of  support  and  clothing,  exclusive  of  the 
salary  paid  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford,  which,  on  the  prison  accounts, 
is  charged  to  support  and  clothing,  being  g250.00  per  annum, 
' and  which,  in  this  statement,  is  put  down  with  salaries. 


S3 1,843  16 


Sundries  to  the  credit  of  Support  and  Clothing,  being  part  of  the  articles 
purchased  and  charged  in  the  foregoing  Drs.  to  that  account,  but  which 
tvere  retailed  and  sold  to  the  officers  and  keepers  of  the  prison. 

1822. 


Nov.  Sold  Alexander  Coffin. 


2 lbs.  candles, 

27 

Dec.  4 lbs.  candles, 

54 

2 loads  wood,. 

3 87 

3 do 

1823. 

5 62 

10  03. 

Jan.  6 brooms. 

50 

12  lbs.  candles, 

I 62 

2 12 

Feb.  6 lbs.  candles, 

81 

Marck,  6 do 

81 

Carried  forward, 


d, 
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Pffie-<roAL  Th4de — Its  Difeicclth®. — IVe  are 
frequently  atkcJ  the  queflion, — “AVhnt  is  tiie 
eause  of  the  present  difficulties  in  the  Coal  Trade.” 

It  ean  be  answered  in  a few  words — over-produc- 
tion, and  a comparatively  diminished  demand  for 
Coal.  The  over-production  was  caused  principally 
by  speculations  in  Coal  lands,  and  the  formation  of 
a large  number  of  Coal  and  Improvement  Com- 
panies within  the  last  two  years,  principally  in 
the  new  regions  of  'Wilkesbarrc  and  Scranton. — 
In  these  regions  extraordinary  exertions  were 
made  to  open  new  collieries,  more  with  a view  of 
selling  stock,  and  thus  disposing  of  lands  at  high 
piices  than  for  legitimate  business,  and  the  Sher- 
iff will  have  a pretty  busy  time  for  a year  or  so  at 
least.  New  collieries  have  also  been  opened  in 
the  A.-^hland  or  Mahanoy  region  of  Schuylkill 
County,  which  are  all  in  successful  operation,  and 
this  additional  supply  has  given  Iho  Canal  Co. 
the  increased  tonnage  she  is  now  enjoying  over  the 
Railroad,  and  has  made  up  for  the  stoppage  of  so 
many  of  the  Red  Ash  Collieries  in  the  first,  or 
more  Southernly  portion  of  this  region,  within  the 
last  two  years.  On  the  Lehigh  there  has  also  been 
some  increase,  and  also  in  the  Shainokin  Region 
during  the  last  two  years.  In  Schuylkill  County, 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  the  colliery  capacity  has 
been  either  ahead  of  the  demand  lor  Coal,  or 
ahead  of  the  transporting  facilities.  This  year 
we  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  demand,  with 
abundant  transporting  facilites,  at  least  by  Rail- 
road. Siich  is  the  case  on  the  Lehigh  also — ex- 
cept the  order  of  things  tliere  is  reversed.  Here 
the  Canal  Company  is  increasing  their  business 
largely  beyond  their  share,  and  the  business  of  the 
Railroad  is  falling  off — there  the  transportation  by 
Canal  is  falling  off  largely,  and  the  trade  by  Rail- 
road is  increasing  even  beyond  what  it  was  sup- 
posed it  would  carry.  In  the  Wilkesbarro  and 
Scranton  Regions,  the  ability  to  produce  Coal  is 
ahead  of  the  transporting  facilities;  such  is  also 
the  case  in  the  Shamokin  Region  -but  an  increase 
of  rolling  stock  would  only  bo  followed  by  a want 
of  demand — .'o  that  all  the  Anthracite  Regions, 
with  but  one  single  exc(;jj,Hon,  is  suffering  from  ^ 
Vinous  causey  and  all  tending  to  depress  the  j 
price  qf  Coal  in  the  hands  of  the  miner  or  ope- 
rator. 

For  the  last  four  years  the  averaged  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  .‘Anthracite  Coal,  w,-.s  in  the 
neighborhood  of  680,000  tons.  It  was  supposed 
that  an  increase  of  at  least  600,000  tons  would  be 
required  this  year,  and  the  Coat  Regions  were 
prepared  to  furnish  at  least  500,000  tons  of  this 
increase — but  the  great  depression  in  all  branches 
of  business,  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  an 
increase  of  not  more  than  300,000  tons  will  be  re- 
quired this  year,  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  the 
i winter  months  that  will  go  forward  to  the  New 


York,  Pailadelnh'”  (|jg  intermediate  markets 
on  the  lines  by  Railroad.  The  increaso  from  all 
the  Regions  so  far,  is  about  100,000  tons— and  nsfot^ 
only  15  weeks  of  the  shipping  season  remains, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  that  quantity 
can  be  made  up  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

The  competition  for  the  trade  by  Ihe  new  re- 
gions, with  the  increased  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion, w‘as  anticipated  in  the  early  pait  of  the  year, 
and  led  to  the  organization  of  the  trade  in  this 
County,  with  John  Tucker,  Esq.,  at  its  head,  in 
order  to  keep  the  supply  within  the  demand,  es- 
• j pecially  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  As  it 
was  a new  and  untried  experiment,  all  did  not 
: join  in  it,  and  it  met  with  opposition  from  qu.ar- 
, ters  where  it  avas  supposed  it  u ould  receive  co- 
oper.ation,  and  it  consequently  failed  in  accoin- 
■ plishing  as  much  good  as  was  anticipated — in 
fact,  the  uccrsitities  of  the  trade  avere  so  great,  that 

j they  almost  defied  any  voluntary  controlling  power 

i — hut  even  outsiders  admit  that  it  kept  up  the 
price  for  the  better  qualities  of  Coal — and  event 
that  of  the  second  quality  that  was  well  prepared! 

I for  market,  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  higher  than 
, it  aa'ould  have  been  sold  without  the  oroanizafion. 


f dVe  also  knoav,  that  by  conference  avi  ih  other  par- 
ties, id  aV'is  tlie  means  of  warding  off  many  evils 
avhicli  avoulJ  have  proved  much  more  disastrous 
in  their  consequences  than  any  that  have  occurred 
so  far  to  this  Region.  Many  of  the  obstacles  avith 
which  it  had  to  contend  with  the  present  year,  are 
now  known,  (he  more  important  of  wliich  can  be 
remoa’cd,  and  the  organization  placed  on  a more 
firm  basis,  with  more  controlling  poaveis.  Its  utility 
was  at  first  dcjubted  by  many — but  the  necessiiy  of 
the  organization  is  noav  fully  demonstrated  in  the 
minds  of  all  thinking  persons  in  the  trade.  This 
year  it  avas  compelled  to  shape  its  course  accord- 
ing to  the  action  of  others,  and  consequenlly  it 
avas  greatly  embarrassed — but  ave  do  hope  that 
all  Operators  who  desire,  or  avho  can  continue 
in  the  trade,  will  come  together  as  a unit  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  if  not  before,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  forth  their  grievances  as  a united  body, 
and  take  part  in  shaping  the  future  action  of  the 
transporting  companies.  Heretofore  aae  have  left 
every  thing  too  late — there  has  been  no  unity  of 
action.  The  Stockholders,  as  well  as  the  Mana- 
gers of  Ihe  transporting  companies,  ought  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  those  who 
furnish  them  with  their  trade,  as  well  as  a state- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  companies  from  the 
Managers.  There  must  also  be  a change  of  policy 
at  Port  Richmond,  and  plans  for  effecting  this 
change  must  he  devised  before  the  time  of  allot- 
ting the  Wharves.  This  will  require  a unity  of 
action  and  general  consultation  among  the  whole 
trade.  Information  is  also  imparted  at  these  con- 
sultations which  is  of  importance  to  all,  and 
whether  they  unite  or  not  in  every  measure,  they 
are  vastly  beneficial  to  the  trade. — Schuylkill 
County  contains  within  her  limits  more  than  one- 
half,  if  not  two-thirds,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  de- 
posit of  the  United  States.  Heretofore  she  has 
furni.'bed  annually  more  than  one-half  of  the 
supply.  We  have  been  falling  behind  for  the  last 
two  years,  with  a more  extended  portion  of  the 
Region  opened,  not  on  account  of  .our  geograph- 
ical position  with  regard  to  markets,  Inl  on  ac- 
count of  high  charges  in  all  the  itepartmeiits  of  the 
mining  and  transportation  oj  Coaly  which  is  crip 
pling  Ihe  energies  and  progress  of  the  Region. — 
There  mu-t  be  a general  reform  throughout,  and 
we  know  of  no  more  auspicious  time  to  commence 
this  reform  than  at  the  present,  while  the  trade 
itself  is  undergoing  a rapid  revolution — and  in 
order  lo  make  (he  reform  effectual,  it  requires 
united  and  determined  action  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  trade.  Experience  has  long  since  fully 
demonstrated  the  (ruth  of  the  declaration,  “Uni- 
ted we  stand — divided  we  fall.” 

We  have  received  Ihe  following  communication 
from  Philadelphia,  accompanied  with  the  name  of 
the  author,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
(hose  interested  : 

Mr.B.\xxax; — It  is  a question,  which  I should  be 
pleased  to  have  you  answer — whether  any  Coal  read, 
from  the  anthracite  regiori  to  tide  water,  could  transport 
Coal  in  successful  competition  witlr  the  lleadingj  Kail- 
road.  if  said  road  were  to  rednee  the  price  of  transpor- 
tation to  one  dollar  per  ton  from  Mount  Carbon  toKich- 
mond.  If  this  can  he  answered  in  the  negative,  and  in 
the  affirmative,  thatthe  Heading  Uailroad  could  trans- 
port Coal  with  profit  foi  one  dollar  per  ton,  from  Jlount 
Carbon  to  Richmond,  it  would  give  Schuylkill  County, 
and  relatively  the  Coal  region  contiguous  to  it,  au  ad- 
vantage which  would  enable  it  ultimately,  to  double  its 
supply,  arriving  at  (hat  result  by-  a gradual  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  one  dollar  per  ton.  and 
hence,  a gradual  increase  also  of  tonnage  or  supply  of 
Coal. 

Itappears  to  me.  that  if  the  Reading  Railroad  pursues 
its  pre.sent  policy,  it  will  induce  the  completi^  and  per- 
1 feclion  of  other  routes,  which  will  compete  with  i(  at 
its  present  rates  of  transportation,  or  which  will  at  least 
lujUi-g  or  embarrass— qoerhaps  at  their  own  cost — the 
property  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  by  *'he  effort. 

When  that  period  arrives,  it  will  be  discovered,  that  the 
Reading  Railroad  has,  by  her  present  policy,  depressed 
J '^<the  vigor,  and  diminished  the  production  of  theregion, 
upon  which  it  mainly  relies  for  revenue,  to  that  degree 
that  it  may  require  a series  of  years,  by  any  change  of 
policy  or  lesser  rates  of  trahsportation,  to  again  reach 
the  sum  of  Coal  production  necesi.ary  to  place  it  upon 
its  present  flourishing  basis. 

Consequently,  in  an  active  competRion.  which  the 
Reading  Railroad,  by  its  present  policy  invites,  it  might 
become  inconvenient  to  pay  dividends  upon  its  stock, 
till  the  pr.'’duction  of  the  region  upon  which  it  nuisf 
mainly  rely,  had  been  slimulated  by  lower  ratesof  traus- 
poi'tation — the  certain  result  of  active  competition — to 
an  aggregate  of  production  which  would  again  give  to 
the  iteading  Railroad  that  ascendancy  and  prosperity  to 
which  i(R  location  and  iratnral  advantages  entitle  it. 
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aridThiiVapply  the sensofl-, 
it  until  the  full  force-  ot^U.'i-.in'e^ut  poljcy  is  upon  it? 

It  would  certainly  be  mor&^udicicis  to  make  such  a 
change  in  its  policy  now,  a.s  would,  while  thereisagrad- 
uni  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  at  the  same 
time  stimulate  gradual  developetnent  and  improvement 
so  that  ultimately  the  increased  businessof  the  trans- 
portation of  Coal  at  one  dollar  per  ttm.  may  equal  if  uot 
exceed  the  net  profits  now  realized,  in.stead  of  persist- 
ing in  a policy  which  reflection  and  experience  teach  us. 
is  at  least  hazardous  in  the  future. 

To  exemplify,  partially,  relative  to  production — the 
first  Coal  b.asin  is  rich  in  immense  deposites  of  White 
Ash  Coal,  at  a depth  of  from  600  to  1600  feet,  and  which 
can  only  be  retiched  by  shafts.  These  shafts  are  neces- 
sarily very  expensive  in  the  sinking,  though  when  sunk 
their  great  value,  as  economical  agents  in  the  mining  of 
Coal,  is  evident. 

Now  here  a prospective  source  of  supply  of  millions 
of  tons  of  Cbal  -but  a very  short  di.stance  above  the 
head  of  the  heading  Railroad,  and  peculiarl}' meriting 
its  encouragement  and  protection.  Could  this  vast  in- 
terest be  assured,  by  a proper  policy'  on  the  part  of  the 
Reading  Railroad,  that  so  far  as  competition  i.s  con- 
cerned. it  would  -stand  upon  a reliable  basis,  there  would 
be  no  want  of  disposition  or  capital  to  proceed  in  a se- 
ries of  improvements,  which  would  largely  help  to  se- 
cure to  the  Reading  Railroad  a reliable  business  or  income, 
which  would  cause  its  stock — the  business  of  the  road 
being  firmly  establi.'ihed  against  all  competition — to  be 
held  for  investment,  instead  of  being  dependent  for 
price  upon  speculation  on  the  conditions  for  the  time 
being  of  tbe  money  market. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  if  any  location  in 
the  Anthracite  region  is  safe  from  competition,  it  i.s  the 
first  Coal  basin  fo  which  I have  referred — bounded  by 
the  Sharp  Mountain  on  the  South,  and  Mine  Hill  on  the 
North;  but  still,  the  unimproved  portions  of  it,  owing 
to  the  large  investments  required  for  improvements, 
need  at  this  time  the  encouragement  which,  the  gradu- 
al at  least,  reduction  of  the  cost  cf  transportation  upon 
Coal  would  afford  to  the  whole  Schuylkill  region. 

No  one  can  see  so  clearly  into  the  future  with  the  ex- 
isting and  projected  enterprises  and  foreshadowed  com- 
petition. connected  with  the  production  and  transporta- 
tion of  Coal,  as  not  to  be  influenced  in  some  measure, 
by  what  appears  to  be  rational  doubts,  relative  to  any 
permanent  calculations  or  results,  in  relation  to  even  so 
fiworablj  located  and  substantial  a Company  as  the 
Keading'Kailroad,  with  .a  continuance  of  itsexisiingpol- 
icy.  Hence  to  be  true  t-o  itself,  nothing  should  be  left 
by  it  to  chance  or  doubt;  but  it  should,  ou  the  coutraiy. 
determine  upon,  arrange  and  consolidate  a policy  which 
Will  defy  competition — practicable.  I think,  but  in  the 
way  I have  suggested,  and  which  if  adopted,  will  indi- 
cate wisdom  relative  to  all  concerned,  for  the  future.^ 
rHiL.iUA.  Aufj.  17. 1857. 

M'c  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  the  query 
' of  our  correspondent  by  stating  that  if  tbe 
I Keiiding  Railroad  would  oarry  Coal  from  Mount 
j Carbon  to  Port  Richmond  at  $1  00  per  ton,  no 
other  Pvegion  could  compete  with  SchuylUill 
County  in  the  Coal  trade— or  at  least  retard  its 
O 1 prosperity.  Me  also  feel  confident  that  if  the 
DURury  Company  would  adopt  that  policy  as  a permanent 

impctoiis  to  the  pros- 
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ther  one,  it  would  give  such  an 
tbebperitv  of  not  only  Schuylkill  County 

whole  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  would  build 
up  an  immense  trade,  which  would  give  both  com- 
panies as  much  business  as  tliey  could  accommo- 
Idate.  It  would  also  largely  increase  the  mer- 
chandize and  Passenger  traffic  on  the  road,  which 
pays  better  than  the  transportation  of  Coal,  and 
would  give  a permanent  value  to  their  property. 
The  following  eommunioution  was  intended  for 

last  week’s /oarao?,  but  was  crowded  out.  The 

writer  is  correct  with  regard  to  tbe  difaculties 
connected  w^ith  mining,  which  has  made  it  so 
unprofitable  to  our  Operators.  The  incidentals 
lonnected  with  so  precarious  a business  as  mining, 
Joarticularly  below  tbe  water  level,  has  always 
been  estimated  too  low. 

* As  regards  the  low  rate  at  which  Coal  is 
mined  in  tbe  Milkesbarre  Region,  we  know  from 
e.vperience  that  the  expenses  in  all  new  regions, 
where  the  business  of  mining  is  on  a comparative- 
ly limited  scale,  .are  less  than  in  the  older  re- 
aions.  Notwithstanding  the  low  rates  at  which 
4 Coal  is  now  rained  in  the  Wilkesbarre region,  (where 
] {the  business  is  more  depressed  now  than  it  is  even 

in 


M’hy  do  the  merchants  and  mechanics  in  your  region 
prosper,  even  hi  the  most  depressing  times,  with  your 
operators?  Simply  because  they  can  mathematically 
demonstrate  their  exact  position  as  it  regards  the  price 
of  the  article  they  deal  in.  their  expenses  of  rent,  clerk 
hire,  source.s  of  profit  and  chance  of  loss,  which  enable 
them  to  shape  their  busine.^s  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  as  a result,  can  keep  comfortable  from  such 
prudent  calculations.  ^ * 

Not  so  with  the  operators;  there  .ire'  so  many  contin- 
gencien  in  the  business  that  it  has  defied  the  most  correct 
mathemalician  among  them  to  tell  the  probable  result  of 
even  a few  months  business.  Suppose  an  operator,  after 
an  expenditnreof  several  thousand  dollars,  hashismines 
in  order  to  ship  coal,  aud  his  ideas  fixed  regarding  the  cost 
of  delivering  it  at  the  point  where  be  can  realize  from 
it ; he  sells  at  an  advance  of  say  25  cents  per  ton.  which 
on  1000  tuns  per  week  would  soon  remunerate  him  for 
his  outlay!  A golden  dream  ; but  bye  and  bye  an  occur- 
rence,’’not  in  the  bil  s,“  takes  place  ; an  air  course  is 
needed,  that  will  co.‘^t  $1000;  .'^omeoftbe  machinery 
breaks  which  requires  money  and  time  to  rej>air;  then  to 
cap  the  climax,  the  miners  imn  into  a rock  or  dirt  fault, 
and  thus,  while  the  quantity  of  coal  decreases  the  expenses  ’ 
increase,  leaving  liim  minus — his  hopes  and  aspiiation.s 
proving  an  exciting  deception — this  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  as  your  operator.'?  are  well  awai  e. 

The  consumers  are  uot  interested  in  those  things  and 
will  buy  coal  below  cost  as  long  as  they  can  get  it  with- 
out even  thanks;  when  a community  are  laboring  under 
an  evil  and  the  remedy  rests  with  them.<elves,  it  should 
not  take  long  to  put  it  right. 

In  this  region  the  operators  have  generally  been  more 
successful,  aud  the  cause  is  very  apparent  to  the  most 
prejudiced  observer:  the  principal  one  is  the  uniformity 
of  the  coal  in  the  mines,  enabling  them  to  realize  a cer- 
tain. although  it  may  be,  a .small  profit;  they  have  mined 
coal  and  delivered  it  in  boats  or  cars  as  tbe  case  might  have 
been,  at  w’hat  you  would  deem  a fabulous  price,  and  yet 
‘dived  to  tell  the  tale.”  LrzEaxE.  ’ 

Wilkes-B.-^fre,  August  10,  1857.  ' 

We  have  received  tbe  following  Circular  from 
tbe  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  an- 
nouncing on  advance  of  20  cents  a ton  on  and 
after  tbe  date,  with  no  prepared  Coal  for  sale. — 
It  aj  pears  that  our  informant  was  in  error  in 
stating  that  this  Company  had  “arranged  to  dc- 
,i  crease  their  supply  of  Coal”— that  the  decrease 
9 arose  from  other  causes  beyond  their  control — 
j and  thc3’  have  accordingly  advanced  their  prices 
to  make  up  for  tlie  deficiency  of  supply  : 

Office  of  the  Del.  & Hunsox  Canal  Co.  ) 

29  William  St.,  cor.  Exc’ge  Place.  J 

Wew  loj’k.  Jot/i  August,  1857. 
Dear  Sin: — This  Company  deems  it  proper  to  inform 
I its  customers  and  correspondents,  that  it  is  not  ^jor^ct, 
as  has  been  stated  in  several  prominent  newspapers, 
that  Ibis  Company  had  “arranged  to  decrease  their  sup- 
I ply  of  Foal  thi-i  year  about  20  per  cent.”  On  the  con-f 
trary  their  aim  has  been  to  bring  to  market  not  le.ss  than  ^ 
they  brought  in  1856.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  season, 
and  the  scarcity  of  laborers  have  so  far  prevented  it. 

■ In  view  of  the  .shortened  supply,  and  consequently  in- 
creased co.'jf  of  production,  they  have  advanced  tbe  pri- 
ces of  their  coal  (ou  and  after  this  date)  to  the  following 
rates,  viz  : 

Furnace  Lump,  $-1  20") 


Steamer  Lump, 
Grate. 


4 20  >Ca.sh.per  ton  of  2,240  lbs. 
4 40  j 


1823 


May 


1822. 

Nov. 


Dec. 


1823. 

Feb. 


Deliverable  at  Rondout,  as  usual. 

The  smaller  .sizes  being  already  covered  by  contracts, 
and  arriving  in  limited  and  irregular  quantities,  none 
can  he  offered.  Should  any  of  them  be  left  over,  the  pri- 
ces will  be  $4  50  for  the  Egg.  $4  CO  for  the  Stove,  and 
$3  70  for  the  Chestnut,  deliverable  also  at  RONDOUT, 
on  board  of  vessels. 

Customers  who  have  contracted  under  the  circular  of 
April  28th,  will  still  be  entitled  tii  receive  a full  monthly 
proportion  of  their  LUMP  COAL,  from  the  opening  of 
the  CANAL  to  the  close  of  RIVER  NAVIGATION,  in 
accordance  with  the  prices  and  conditions  of  purchase; 
and  Contractors  for  other  sizes  under  that  circular,  are 
reminded  that  tho.se  who  wish  to  secure  "what  remains 
due  to  them,  at  circular  prices,  must  be  ready  to  receive 
it  on  board  vtssel  as  it  arrives  at  Rondout. 

Respectfully. 

ROBERT  SOUTTER,  Yice,  Preset. 
The  Pennsylvania  Company  are  also  falling  be- 
incl  Inst  year’s  shipments,  we  presume  from  the 
ame  cause — and  wc  suppose  they  will  also  ad- 
. 'vance  their  prices,  if  they  have  not  already  sold 

1 Schuylkillcountv,)  they  will  find  ibai  as-the  trade\  ag  m,jch  Coal  at  the  low  rates  as  thfey  can  de- 

•-  ovtpnded  there  the  expenses  of  mining  will  als^‘\ii ...Tlj.p.,JiIanae-ers  of  this  Comnanv.we  learn, 
1 increase.  Such  is  the  case  alroaily,  as  some  of  tlixoad  gsnun  OMt  lUAt  F' 

l&ontractofs  who  undertook  aq,  u,  pau,mae;op  snj  " 

cheaper  rates,  have  been  torced  to  gi\eup  me-  • puu  .woJoiniAV 

contracts.  ^ ^ *v  * ‘aobuaAa4g ‘(‘a.quao)  uDung  (muqmuo'l  huitns 

The  \vriter  is  correct  in  stating  that  toe  ■^ciilpQg,^  'Biatani^  quorapiojc  ‘oqaq  ‘sqoowp  (’uou 

1 are  less  faulty  in  the  M ilkesbarre  region 

thh  Schuylkill.  Our  large  White  Ash  veins,  aiQusuaa 


uo  'Biatanj^  quorapiojc  oqaq  ‘-i-iayi  sqoa«i  uou 

1 than  ivhOT)  ‘uinuqon  ‘anm  -UIII  ’qaooavH  ‘uorutuBn  ‘Xauoq 
qig  ‘jajSAji  ‘pioj.«i:ao  ‘.laAiiaio  ‘asvqo ’'■'-''“■‘a 
eins,  aiQusuaa  ‘shrioua  -auijsnSnv  -Juqpiv  ■s.issait— sxvM 


.1  ir  I a a The  'ie— ‘zjao 

however,  more  regular  than  the  iVea  asd.  ‘nu}.n:q  vv  ‘rtoo->qisai\.  ‘janrAi  ‘.toir[e->oA 

can  mine  also  with  less  timber  than  is  used  T!rA‘°It^T/aTOig‘ABqs‘ddn5i-i|.iaqo!l 

Schuylkill  county.  They  are  not  so 

located  with  regard  to  tlie  markets  as  Sell 

county  is,  when  those  who  control  the  transpor^t 

i„g  facilities  adopt  wise  policy  of  fostering  the 

trade  ou  which  they  depend,  hy  adopting  a low 

scale  of  tolls,  which  increases  production  and 


population,  and  largely  extends  the  carrying  busi- 
ness ofthe^mj^ni-is.  in  all  its  different  hranches: 


I 


e ^ • 


Another  Dreadful  Colliery  Explosion  in 
England — Forty  Lives  Lost. — The  Manchester 
papers  of  August  8th,  contain  the  following  ; 

Shortly  after  one  o’clock  on  Friday  afternoon, 
an  explosion  took  pla'ce  in  a coal-pit  near  Ashton, 
by  which  it  was  at  once  apprehended  that  more 
than  thirty  persons  must  have  lost  their  iives, 
and  there  no  longer  exists  any  hope  that  the  es- 
timate was  an  exaggeration.  This  deplorable  ac- 
cident occurred  at  the  Heye,s  Colliery,  within  half 
a mile  of  A.'^hton  Town  Hall.  There  are  five 
seams  in  the  colliery,  hut  only  two  of  them  lately 
have  been  worked,  and  these  are  distinguished  as 
“the  two  teet  mine,’’  and  “new  mine.’’  There  are 
three  shafts,  one  up-east  and  two  down-cast.  At 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  about  fifteen  men  de- 
scended to  work  in  the  two-feet  mine,  which  is 
165  yards  down,  and  another  party  whose  number 
was  between  .SOpnd  40,  descended' the  No.  1 down 
cast  shaft,  to  work  in  the  new  mine,  which  is  225 
yards  down.  Tliere  appears  to  have  been  not  the 
least  alarm  until,  at  the  time  stated,  the  neighbor- 
hood was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  noise 
of  an  explosion  in  the  No.  1 down  east  shaft, 
which  shook  the  houses  near  the  pit,  and  was  for 
a considerable  distance  around  heard.  Almost  at 
the  same  instant,  an  immense  quantity  of  smoke 
and  dust  was  shot  up  with  such  force  as  to  break 
the  iron  plating  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

The  men  who  had  been  wosking  in  the  two- 
feet  mine  ascended  by  the  No.  2 down-east  shaft 
as  soon  as  they  heard  the  noise.  Great  numbers 
of  people  were  immediately  attracted  to  the  spot, 
and  amongst  them  were  a number  of  men  from 
the  neighboring  collieries  of  the  Fairbottom  Com- 
pany, and  of  Messrs.  Lees,  who  at  once  proposed 
to  descend  the  No.  1 down-east  shaft  to  the  new 
mine,  in  which  it  was  feared  that  alt  the  works 
had  perished.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Pearce,  the  manager,  and  Mr.  Garside,  the  under- 
looker,  preparations  were  promptly  made  for  stop- 
ping up  the  various  openings  and  restoring  the 
air-currents.  As  soon  ns  possible  Mr.  Garside  de- 
cended  with  a party  of  volunteers,  including  sev- 
eral of  those  who  had  escaped  from  the  two-feet 
mine.  They  were-supplied  with  materials  for  stop- 
ping up  the  openings  of  the  workings,  which  the 
explosion  had  deranged.  At  the  top  of  incline 
they  found  the  engineer  still  living,  but  severely 
burnt,  and  he  was  conveyed  home.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  make  very  rapid  progress  along  the 
incline,  but  by  about  9 o’clock  at  night  the  under- 
looker and  his  assistants  bad  penetrated  about 
250  yards,  searching  the  workings  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  had  found  the  bodies  of  five  men. — 
Further  advance  was  suspended  for  several  hours, 
by  the  necessity  which  became  apparent  of  care- 
fully retracing  the  ground  already  passed  over, 
to  take  additional  precautions  against  the  escape 
of  the  after-damp  through  the  openings.  About 
half  past  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Dickenson,  inspector 
of  mines  for  the  Manchester  district,  arrived  at 
the  pit,  and  remained  there  during  the  night,  ex- 
pressing himself  satisfied  with  what  had  been 
done  to  recover  the  bodies. 

The  difficulty  of  clearing  a passage  farther  was 
very  great,  but  the  number  of  volunteers  aug- 
mented, and  the  most  energetic  exertions  have 
been  made;  the  result  of  which  is  that  seventeen 
bodies  had  been  recovered  by  9 o’clock  on  Satur- 
day evening.  Elliott,  the  engineer,  is  still  alive, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  recover.  An- 
other man  is  reported  to  have  been  hurt  severely, 
but  not  fatally.  Ever  since  the  moment  of  the 
explosion,  the  ground  near  the  pit  has  been 
thronged  by  hundreds  of  people.  There  have 
been  sad  assemblages  of  anxious  inquirers  and 
of  mourning  relatives,  and  the  scene  has  been 
one  of  distressing  excitement.  Nothing  is  yet 
mentioned  to  give  a clue  to  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion. A number  of  lamps  have  been  found, 
but  all  of  them  were  unopened.  The  shaft  was 
sunk  in  1823,  but  the  mine  had  then  been  worked 
for  30  years  from  one  of  the  other  shafts.  By  4 
o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  31  bodies  had  been 
recovered  from  the  pit,  and  as  eight  persons  are 
are  still  missing,  the  estimated  number  of  lives 
lost  is  now  increased  to  39.  There  are  still  40 
men  constantly  engaged  in  exploring  the  mine, 
and  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  whole  of  the 
bodies  may  be  recovered  during  the  night.  The 
1 greatest  precautions  arc  necessary  to  avoid  the 
after  damp,  but  there  is  otherwise  not  much 
langer. 
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Carried  forward, 


Bro’t  forward,  ; 

State-Prison  Guard.  .-i. 

Isaac  Crandall,  captain,  his  pay,  ^ 

19  guards,  at  $18  per  month,  for  12  months,  41 
Clothing,  &c.  exclusive  of  arms,  which  are 
drawn  from  state  arsenal,  11 


From  this  amount  deduct  1 month’s  rations 
received  in  1822,  but  paid  for  and  char- 
ged in  the  accounts  of  this  year  1823, 


The  Use  of  Coal  for  Locomotives . — For 
months  pafU  the  President  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimo/e  Railroad  has  had  running  betw’een  the 
two  cities  a coal  burning  locomotive,  for  ihe  par- 
pose  of  testing  the  practicability  and  econom/  of 
coal  as  a fuel,  over  that  of  wood.  The  engine  used 
Is  of  the  largest  class,  and  furnished  with  Dlmp- 
fel’s  boiler.  The  experiments  made  with  it  from 
April  14  th  to  Sept.  30th,  1857,  inclusive,  resulted  as 
follows ; 

Number  of  miles  run,  - 17  092 

Coal  consumed,  - - . 488  845  pounds. 

Wood  used  for  kindling,  - 20V  cords. 

Water  used,  - . . 4,142,286  pounds. 

Wate  r evaporated  to  1 lb  coal,  847  “ 

“  *  *'  per  mile,  24,224  “ 

Coal  consumed  “ 2 860  “ 

The  coal  cost  *1,069  35,  and  the  wood  S78  98 
making  a total  of  S1148  33.  The  coal  cost,  pe? 
mile,  so  25,  and  the  wood  34  cents,  maklno-  the 
total  cost  *6  71  per  mile  The  cost  of  running  the 
same  train  with  wood  for  two  weeks  in  May 
^*^ct  account  was  taken,  was 
S12  40  per  mile  In  the  train  run  by  the  coal 
buiner  there  was  an  average  of  9 cars,  and  in  that 
by  the  wood  burner  an  average  of  7^  cars.  The 
train  was  in  both  instances  the  one  oroiock  express 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  night  train  from  the 

1/ 


1 month’s  hospital  stores. 


do 


1057  48 
133  33 


Being  the  aggregate  of  all  charges  against  the  state-prison  for  the 
year  ending  3 1st  October,  1823, 
or  $86.56  each  man. 

From  this  amount  deduct  income  accruing  from 
the  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  othe  sources,^with" 
in  the  year,  viz  : 


1190  81 


52,628  56 


Weave  Shop. 

Inventory  of  weave  shop  taken  31st  Oc- 
tober, 1822, 

Charges  for  the  year, 


Credits  to  weave  shop  for  do 
Inventory  31st  October,  1823, 

Leaves  profit, 

Dye  Shop. 

Inventory  31st  October,  1822, 
Charges  for  the  year, 


14672  80 
9183  16 


9000  04 
6846  65 

15846  69 


23855  96 


1717  29 
2255  70 


8009  2^ 


Credits  for  the  year. 

Inventory  3Ist  October,  1823, 


Leaves  profit, 

Shoe  Shop. 

Inventory  31st  October,  1822, 

Charges  for  the  year, 

Credits  for  the  year,  9043  07 

Inventory  31st  October,  1 823,  1381  39 


Leaves  profits, 

Carried  forward, 


1881  52 
2359  42 


- 

The  Minbbal  Wealth  of  Enoland  — When 
weitflect  on  the  fact  that  British  mlrerii  have 
been  starching  our  native  rocks  for  metaliifirons 
minttals  since  the  days  when  the  merchants  of 
Tyre  u pplled  the  ancient  world,  and  that  we  are 
4!now  drawing  fiom  the  earth  annually  mtt.als 
alone  which  have  amarkit  value  of  jE20, 434,270, 
——we  cannot  but  be  struck  witb  the  enormous 
'amount  of  mineral  wealth  which  hatbee.a  stored 
in  the  rocks  of  these  “ tar  Islands  of  the  AVest.” 

From  the  “ Records  of  Mining  acd  Metalluray,” 
we  ham  that  co  1 has  been  worked  since  1234  in 
Northumberland;  but  at  that  period  the  quantity 
1 T (f  j'ofsll  fuel  Talsed  must  have  been  very  small.  V" 

• In  the  report  cf  the  committee  of  the  House  of  J -', 
fl  Ccmmrts,  the  consnmpilon  of  coal  In  Great  Bri-  j 
•—  tain  in  the  year  1827  Is  stated  as  22  700,000  tons ; in  J ^ * 
1816,  accorditiH  to  the  “Mine  al  Statistics,”  it  had  i-  . 
'increased  to  66,645,450  tons.  The  coal  fields  of  , 
o the  United  Kingdom  have  been  estimated  to  eon-  : 
tain  an  area  of  12,000  square  mlhs,  and  varions 
are  the  estimates  which  hive  been  made  to  deter 
mine  the  time  required  to  exhaust  them.  Little 
leiience  can,  we  suspect,  be  placed  upon  any  of  ; )■ 
there  computations  ; but  one  thing  is  certain,  the  , 

1 n coal  beds  of  Great  Britain  are  not  inexhaustible,  . 

^ ^ and  with  the  falling  off  In  the  supply  of  fuel,  the  ' 

' staple  manufactures  of  the  country  must  decline,  / 
and  England  must  sink  from  her  high  estate  to 
the  pcsitlon  of  a third  or  fourth  rate  State  among,  ” 
the  nations.  Nearly  67,000,000  tons  of  coal  are-l 
now  raised  from  our  collieries,  which,  in  1856, 
numbered  2,829,  and  in  every  part  of  the  country 
the  price  of  coals  is  advancing . France  Is  open- 
ing ner  ports  to  receive  British  coals;  Denmark, 
Prussia,  Italy,  and  Russia  are  our  customers  for 
both  coals  ana  coke.  Egypt  and  the  East  Indies, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Chill,  Brazil,  and  ' 
China,  are  regularly  receiving  our  fuel,  in  quan- 
tities varying  with  each  country  anugally  from 
E3,0C0  ions  to  350^000  — dtAsfMEtfW, 


r 9 ) 


Coal  Burning  Locomotives  on  the  New  Jersey  , 
Railroad.  '^aru. 

The  anne.\ed  extract  From  the  report  of  the' 

New  Jensey  Railroad,  just  published,  gives  the 
c.xpcrience  of  that  Rond  in  burning  Coni  in  thei 
express  engines  : 

Cost  op  Fuel  per  mile— Coal  axd  Wood. — 
Among  the  various  efforts  to  introduce  economy 
in  the  operations  of  the  Company,  the  subject  of 
fuel  has  engaged  considerable  attention.  One  of 
the  most  approved  Coal  burning  machines,  of 
Boardman's  patent  boiler,  built  by  Wm.  M.ason  &■ 

Co.,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  called  “Phoenix,  No.  2t,” 
was  )ilaccd  on  our  road  last  summer,  and  about 
the  same  time  a first  class  and  superior  locoino- 
' tive  constructed  for  burning  wood  with  economy, 
by  Rodgers,  Ketehum  A Grosvenor,  of  Patterson, 

N.  J.,  named  “Gov.  Pennington,  No.  25,”  was 
also  purchased,  and  the  two  engines  have  run  the 
Philadelphia  Express  and  Mail  trains  in  fair  com- 
petition,  with  a view  to  ascertain  with  exactness 
the  relative  cost  per  mile  of  Coal  ami  wood  as  a 
fuel.  The  performances  of  each  engine  has 
proved  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  result  exhibits 
the  comparative  cost  of  Coal  and  wood  (estima- 
ting the  former  at  .SO  per  ton,  and  the  latter  at 
S6  per  cord.)  to  be  10  64-100  cents  per  mile  for 
Coal,  and  15  14-100  cents  per  mile  for  wood,  be- 
ing an  increased  e.xpenEe  of  50  per  cent,  for  wood 
over  Coal.  This  is  shown  more  in  detail  as  fol- 
lows: 3^^ 

.^beid^AVsy.-Jr 


^Manufactures. 


7372  23 
G6^  30 


8435  39 
1369  29 

9804  68 


14018  53 


individuals  by  contract, 


5,  after  deducting  cost  of 


4213  85 

19103  98 
15826  49 

34930  47 

706  09 

35,636  56 


1st  test. 

2d  test,  2; 
3d  test, 

4th  tost,  " 


-ryjUir  J 
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114 

20 

88 


73 

62 
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Total. 
Fud- 
Wood, 
1st  test 
2d  test. 
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579  10 


receipts  at  the  prison  for 


Total, 


^'■esidenf 


■jorner 


year  bv^  Rtf'* 

cost  p<|  tv^Sl^and 

■'Cti, 


which  the  earnings  of  the 
prison,  falls  short  of  defraying 
tvthe  year,  ending  31st  October, 


while 
excee 
result  .. 
jless 

islac^k.’jr,', 
!burn#*'”“ 


s. 


V^i^lbrrjs,  /r  ^ 


(though  usually~ 

mode  of  conducling  our  worTr.V — _ 
differ,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  no  distar 
rigid  economy,  and  the  advancing  improvements. 
oT  Coal  burning  locomotives,  the  cost  of  Coal; 
per  mile  run  will  nut  exceed  ten  cents,  assuming: 
the  I'l-ice  per  ton  to  be  from  $5  to  $6.  In  the 
purchase  atid  preparation  of  fuel,  as,  indeed,  in 
all  maiters  connected  with  the  practical  working 
of  our  railroad,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  the 
company,  if  faithfully  done,  to  provide  for  itself,, 
and  to  liavc  the  different  departments  for  superin- j 
tending  labor  and  supplies  under  one  administra- , 
tion,  rather  tlian  divided  with  outside  contractor-.. 


§l20(r within  the  year,  from  the  dealings 

^iOOfT 

■*“  SOS''  '>n 


es  the  sum  to  be  made  good  by 
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the  Expose  of  Supporliag  t/ic  Mun 
-ThTM.-,.!..  ■Jsr,  1823;  exclusivo  of  expenditures  and 


A VaLOABLE  I.MPEOVEMENT  - Tl’ 

setts  railroads  seem  to  have  at  last  realized  'what^^^'Qjj  tJlC  PtISOH 
has  been  so  long  sought — a coal  burning  locorao-  , j U 

tive,  which  consumes  all  the  gas  it  distils,  saves  5 lbs.  cotton  yarn  and  box, 

more  than  half  the  expense  of  fuel,  manifests  no  , , 1 iU  Oa 

disposition  to  burn  out  her  fire-box,  and  is  as  re-  (|g  taCtOrV  ClOin,  OU. 


position 

ale  as  any  wood  engine  for  a uniform  pressure  , , Qc  Qrl 

of  steam,  at  any  desirable  amount.  The  Railway  CnCCK  lOF  WOmCn,  Oo.  Oil. 


Times  of  Boston  says  there  is  no  mistake  in. the  , 

matter,  and  that  the  woods  may  now  grow,  for  tOW  ClOtn} 
q the  coM  hurningprohlem  is  solved.  If  so,  weshall  , 

hear  more  about  it.  UO 


Ts.  8d. 

Is.  lOd. 
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The  Number  op  Locomotives  running  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  to 
exceed  nine  thousand.  The  proportion  of  engines 
to  length  of  road  will  average  one  to  every  three 
miles  J for  whUe  some  of  the  Western  roads  have 
hut  one  to  every  five  or  six  miles,  many  others, 
Ike  the  Erie,  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  *c.,  have  one  for  nearly  every  two  miles. 


lied  forward, 
3 


64. 


36,215  66 
16,412  70 

2,320  46 
,$18,733  16 


i Prison,  /<w 
labor  applied 

$113  25 

18 


i'ash 


L 


STatlstics  of  alic  Tj'nile.' 


|.X  Tini7Bug'T;o£ft^^(i  /"I  Tji^jjWT  i’eiiPi^yr^aaiatyj 

Mr.  Hundel  Cossbarn  ;rav^  a .ocond  lecture  otI  k.  of  tUc 

tlie  Statistics  of  the  Co  il  Trade,  at  the  BrLst9^  p uliucd  and  sent 'to,  lUarhet  can  be  furmshed,  rfet  in 


Min:;i"  Scliool.  To  those  eti^aged  in  uiining  pUr-  H ajl  tiiat  jr-  st  region  west  of  the  Allegheny  rilloun- 
fiuits  the  sn hied  is  most  iml^vtaat  and  interesting,  | taHns,  where  tens  of  aiillionsof  bushels  of  hitmiiiniuis 


8 


for  as  a nation  we  are  tuost  deeply  interested  in 
its  extension  and  success.  A Valued  writer  has' 
faid  that  *•  coal  was  to  intiustrj  v/hat  oxygen  was 
to  the  lung'.”  Mr.  Cosshatn  called • attentioni',  i iihsafi'factpi'y. 
Srrt^  to  the  extent  of  th.e  coal  fields  in  different 
countries,  as  given  by  fi’aylor  and  a few  others, ; 

Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1-lOtb  was  coal 
field  ; of  Spain,  1-5’dd  ; of  France,  l-118th  ; of 
Belgium.  l-ll2d  : of  tlie  United  States  of  xVme.i- 
, ca,  l-lT?h  of  Brit'sh  North  America,  l-4th. — , 

The  number  of  collieries  woiking  in  the  different  | 
countries  in  Eumpe.  in  185.5,  were — in  Great  j 
Dg  Biitain  and  Ireland,  2,613.  In  Belgium  in  1845,  i 
jp  212  at  work  and  97  nut  at  work.  In  Prussia,  tn  j 
1840,752  ]iiis.  In  France,' in  1845,4-1-9  pits,  i 
was  somewhat  remarkable  that  all  the  great 
coal  fields  were  between  the  Arctic  circle  and  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  and  that  most  of  them  were  near 
the  sea  or  good  rivers. 

The  fdluwing  facts  sliowed  the  vast  increase  in 
the  coal  trade  in  Great  Britain  : In  1822  the  con- 
^ sumptiim  in  Lundon  was  only  1,667.301  tons;  in 
San  1856  the  consumption  w’as  abor e 4,000,000  tons. 

G.  1819  the  shipment  of  coal  fir  home  and 
4-.  foreign  consumption  was  4,305,000  tons,  in  184.5 
p v it  was  11,254,750  tons.  The  principal  kinds  of 
■^^^coal  Wire — anthracite,  bituminous,  canned  and 
brown  coal.  'J'be  American  and  Pembrokeshire 


•coals  are  annually  mined  and  consuitied,  the  re- 
corded statistical  results  are  most  deficient  andji 


C)f  tlie  hard  anthracite  coal  trade  of  eastern  Penno 
sylvania — r\'Mch  in  this  article  represents 
ted  States,  inasmuch  as  that  is  the  .sole  localit^^ 
wherein  hard  anthracite  is  profitably  and  extensive.'jj 
mined — the  following  is  the  table  of  production  i- 
1856  : 


Schuylkill  region 3.258,356  tot 

Ijehigh  region 1,351.970 

"Wyoming  reirion 1,972,581 

Sbamokin  region 137,406 


Hei 


'0  Total  hard  anthracite 6,720,311 

1 ! Semi-anthracite,  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  ; 


Lykens  valley 5i  3,799 

I Pauphin  and  Susq.  Co.  146,639 


Treverton 73,112 


193,550 


Total  coal  product  of  East- 
ern Pennsylvania 7,513,863  ‘ 

In  middle  Pennsylvania,  on  waters  flowing  east,'’’ 
a considerable  number  of  tons  of  semi-anthracite 


1.  R coal  fields  yielded  anthracite  ; it  usually  contained 
Joh  2.5  of  oxygen,  2.5  hydro-  i ' 

W ^ ^shes.  The  bituminous  was  u^ed  j ^ and  bituminou.s  coals  are  mined,  in  the  Broad 

^ for  hou.'e  purposes,  smith’s,  gas,  coke,  and  to  some  j Top,  Farrandsville,  Ralston,  Barclay  and  Bloss- 
extent  steam  pui'poses  ; it  usually  crmtained  about  | ^ burcr  rerfions. 


73  per  cent,  of  carbon,  20  of  oxyiren,  5 of  hydro-  j 
Elie  ashes.  The  cannal  c.ial  was  found 

chieflv  near  Wigan,  in'  Lauca.shire,  and  was  very 


nt 


tr 


largely  usi  d for  gas  makioff.  The  brown  coal  was 


found  in  Scotland.  Coal  vaiied  con.sidcrably  in 


From  the  Ctimberland,  iMaryland  region,  thc^j 

quantify  sent  to  market  in  1856,  was  719,2111 

tons.  From  the  crest  of  the  Alleoheny  mountainJ 

^ , .i  westward,  in  every  State  to  Iowa  inclusive,  coal  isl 

iStG(|  weight,  amounting  in  some  eases  to  20  per  cent,  j;  ggj^f  market  in  boats  m all  points  on  | 

ti'  in  equal  bulk  of  different  kinds;  as  a rule,  the  i . a n . -i  • i 

, . , ■ ,i  .1  ' the  3Jissi.s.'ippi  river  and  all  its  tnbufane.s,  and,  - 

Ip-  anthracite  of  America  was  much  heavier  than  the  ; ■ ’ ’ 

coal  of  this  country,  it  was  found  that  about  2,000  ports  on  the  lakes.  The  bituminous 

, lbs.  of  led  a,-h  coal  was  equal  to  2,387  lbs.  of  coal  shipments  from  Pittsburg  durinir  the  current  ■ 

Joh  ■^vhite  ash  f(;^r  healing  purpeae;^.  1 he , 'royalties  ; ; year,  to  September  1,  reached  21,721,552  bitsli- 

E.  C clia'.ged  on  coaPin  different  countries  very  niucli  ^ < g]g  . fi-gg^  points  on  tlie  Oiiio  river  and  its  ’ 

b cft'ectfcj  the  i.ybfifs  of  coal  workiiic-y  tljesey  of  !*  , • , , -r,-.,  . , , ,,  , 

^ •1.1  1 i-cf  4 ' . ..  I tiibutaries  b low  Pittsburg,  it  is  e.stiufiated  that, 

T_u  ciiU^-s",  varied  ihuck  under^different  circumstances.  . . ■»  fr’  ’ 

Af  -47eweast!e  they  were  from  2d.  to  Is  31.  per  : I Wjthe  same  date,  there  have  been  sent  to  market  | 

clr  ldrori  off  .53  cwts ; the  average  would  be  about  ,3,000,000  bushels. 

4d.  per  ton.  In  W’ales  the  loyality  would  ranoe  rrimwe  For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1857,  there 
abnut  Gd.  to  9d.  per  ton.  In  the  IPi.'tol  coal  ^ 

the  aver-age  was  about  Is.  per  ton.  1 l.is  was  a very  ip  .|  . nnn  i , , ..  C ■ 

great  drawback  0,1  those  engaged  i.i  Uie  working  P'‘«- 

of  the  hit  er  coal  field,  and  no  doubt  prevented  us  MuiMous  coal. 

more  extensive  development.  On  the  coiitmciit''jij  Into  the,jity  of  Clevelaml  in  1856,  there  were 

received  of  hitunnnous  coal,  255,108  tons. 


Lar 

b 


is  charge  i n coal  working  leached  as  high  as 


I 


Alv 

ti 

Wo 


one  fifth,  or  even  oiie-thu'd,  the  value  of  the  p:‘o- 


duce.  The  price  of  coal  in  England  did  not  ex- 


Wo 

rr 


cecd  an  average  of  from  6s.  8d.  to  7s.  pi  r ton  at 
the  Jilt’s  mouth.  In  France  it  was  sujiposed  to- 
realize  from  8.'.  to  9.'.  at  the  pit's  mouth.  The 


In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
other  contiguoBs  States,  bituminous  coals  abound, 
in  localities  easily  and  cheanlv.pccr'=''i'-''' 


4" 


lecturer  noticed  many  other  facts  relative  to  coi^i,  |»ub  Ajpajuada.i  uorduu.tQ  -ajir  luqj  s.mad'lTi  jjr 
and  some  with  respect  to  the  prices  md  quantitjfr  : s-fes  sami  j,  iptoA  ^’P  1*^  juapiiod  pi 

of  iron,  all  I f vast  interest  and  importance,  and  |g9.ijoa  nopffniqsu  yy  aipp  •Ajapa.i  ajiiib  uopuo'X  lu  j 
wliir.li  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to. — London  Ali/i-  f opsiuinj  ano  papcaap  .fjiuoaaa  9Auq  op  ptus  si  ‘A.ip  j -3 
ing  Journal,  -Jug.  29.  ) uiioo  siqp  op  aajsiauu  qsijucp  aprj  aqp  ‘uopdutuaQ  ^ q 

The  mind  of  the  American  reader,  from  the^Jj\[ — -NOJJrwHf)  'njir  ^ g.w  l n G tff\I 


fiiregoiiig,  will  naturaHy  turn  to  the  coal  tradeS  f 


his  oiMi  conj^.tiy,  and  inquire  concirfiing  th'e  cj^al 
statistics  oPthe  United. Slates.  And  asked 

this  question,  a pini.se  ensues,  for,  fn  verity,  Um’ro 
arc  no  conqilete  s!atistie.s'yf  the  ^oal  trade  of  t’blf 
United  States  to  stphmlt  in  response 


■OQ  Juv-inof  fiuvq'ji,'' — ’peq  ^3qi  ps.tg  aqp  aq  , 

(jiAi  pi  ‘mou  Apsuu.vp  oopuip:[  a\ipuu  n Suimoas  ui  j ‘tU 


•y  .i  qo} 


lb..  .bs,„.e  of  suet  . ^ ' . 

phere  observed,  would  soon  comprise  «/i 

rican  siniistical  coal  system—xiav.o^l^  gladij  i’  1 ream  ruled  paper, 
riake  to  compile  a statement  of  American  Ils  of  sundries,  articles 
m.ned  and  >eiit  to  market,  if  the  incumbents' 

e higher  State  offices,  m whose  departments  lills,  quantities  not  sta- 
may  be,  p.  rhaps,  a clerk  whose  time  is  not 
's  occupied  with  the  service  of  the  State,  i>encils  do.  ' 
epute  such  subordinate  to  address  proper  reams  of  paper, 
ns  in  the  -iniug  regions,  n questing  them  to  ' — ’J’  j, 

r a s^'tenc^Jnt  or  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  looks  of  visiting  cards, 

iroduccd  in  said  respective  regions,  which'rc-  : 5S, 

al  stateniernm,....  uc...  ___eeiipub'  4 i j 

. . . , contracts,  and  ruled 

Ihshed  in  the  Luited  States. 

^leantiine,  information  of  quantities,  &c.,  from 
pSitpanies  and  individuals  on  this  subject  will  be 
v \)melv  received  and  suitably  noticed.—^kntVed  | Oil. 


' V 

Ca9|’  Railroad  and  M.nina;  Register.  g.  candles, 

Steel,  Uook  & Co.  for  oil, 

J.  Spencer  & Co.  for  231  galls,  oil,  at  4s.  115  75 

Transportation  from  Albany  to  Auburn,  16  25 


13  50 


12  37| 


6 25 
6 57 
8 50 

6 25 

7 50 
1 50 


16  531 


16  25 
0 84 


Deduct  sold  and  credited. 


132  00 
28  12 


Allen  Worden,  100  lbs.  eandles, 

E.  & E.  Weed,  cartage  of  oil  from  canal, 

John  Spencer  & Co.  194  galls,  oil,  at  4s.  and  cartage. 


103  88 
12  50 
1 00 
97  94 


Walter  Weed,  for  2 hall  reflecting  lamps. 


Soap  and  Brooms. 

Cash  paid  Amos  Underwood,  138  lbs.  hard  soap,  17  25 

E.  D.  Hudson,  for  6 bbls.  soft  soap,  12  00 

Myron  C.  Ried,  2 bbls.  do  3 75 

Watson  Hall,  for  2 doz.  brooms,  2 81 


F uel. 

t^’ash  paid  for  537  cords  22  feet  firewood, 

RatibiW.. 

Cash  paid  for  14412  rations,  at  4 cts.  to  David  Aikin,  from  31st 

October  to  31st  December. 

11822  do  at  4 cts.  to  do  from  31st 
December  to  16th  February,  1823. 
12144  do  to  do  to  10th  April. 

38378  rations,  at  4 cts.  I535  12 

54403  do  to  Isaac  Smith,  from  10th 
April  to  31st  October,  1823,  at  3 cents  6 mills,  1958  51 


Cash  paid  Orson  Rennet,  for  rations  for  convicts  in  the 
hospital,  from  1st  Nov.  1822,  to  31st  Oct.  1823.  The 
number  of  rations  not  stated,  nor  the  prices,  on  the 
books,  but  charged  at 


Carried  forward, 


3493  63 


251  90 


78  98 


232  41 
3 25 

35  81 
579  02 


3745  53 


Bro’t  forward, 


iS£  VV  ‘I 


Hospital.  v 

Medicines  and  hospital  stores  purchased  by  the  agent,  exclusive 
of  provisions,  - < ^ 


JVliscdlaneous  Chartres i ’ 


Cash  paid  John  Spencer  & Co.  for  1 stove  and  pipe',  36  00 

Walter  Weed,  for  sundries,  particulars  not  entered  ^ 

* 11  25 

7 98 
2 04 

8 44 
6 81 
2 21 
2 54 
0 54 

9 9.5 

11  25 
8 00 


Arthur  St.  John, 

do 

do 

do' 

Eliezer  Hill, 

do 

do 

do 

Steel  & Cook, 

do 

do 

do 

John  Spencer  & Co.  do 

do 

do 

Walter  Weed, 

do 

do 

do 

Do  for  2 razors, 

Do  for  2 razor  straps, 

James  Fitch,  for  2 razors, 

C.  H.  Coe,  for  45  loads  of  manure,  for  prison  garden, 
A keg  of  powder  for  guard -house. 


William  Butley,  for  1 doz.  chairs,  for 
inspector’s  room, 

Wm.  Rice  &;  Co.  for  baize  and  nails  to 
cover  table. 

Cash  paid  to  13  discharged  convicts, 
Agent’s  expenses  to  Albany, 

Do  to  New- York, 

Postage  bill  for  the  year. 

Stable  ‘Expenses. 

Cash  paid  for  hay  for  prison  horse. 

Do  for  oats  for  the  year. 


99  31 


18  00 
1 84 


30  75 
51  37 


19  84 
29  50 


82  12 
40  4D 


24  53 
26  60i 


50  60J 


Aqueduct  improvements  and  repairs,  the  items  not  stated  on  book. 
Cash  paid  Walter  Weed’s  bill,  for  sundry  tools  for  the 
use  of  the  prison,  but  the  particulars  not  stated 
on  the  books.  Bill  of  these  articles  left  at 
comptroller’s  office,  107  02 

Robert  Muir’s  bill  of  tools,  do  do  do  8 25 


Cash  paid  for  sand  and  gravel  for  the  prison  yard, 

sheriffs  for  the  transportation  of  convicts  from  the 
counties  to  state  prison. 


Salaries. 

Elam  Lynds,  agent, 

Charles  Parks,  deputy  keeper, 

John  R.  Bodley,  clerk, 

1 John  Husk,  turnkey,  and  director  in  the 
blacksmith  shop. 


800  00 
450  00 
450  00 


350  00 


321  79 
34  86 


115  27 
103  14 

1640  75 

8764  79 


Carried  forward, 


( 


€ 


Bro’t  forward, 

I William  G.  Burn,  do.  and  director  in  the 

1 Charles  Markham,  do.  and  director  in  the 
weaver’s  shop,  . , 

I John  Hitchcock,  do.  and  director  in  th 

cooper’s  shop,  , each  2450  00 

7 turnkeys  without  trades,  at  $350  eacn,  

II 

Guard. 

Ebenezer  B.  Cob,  sergeant  of  guard,  at  $25 
10  ppivat^e^srat  $18  per  mo.  or  $216  per  year,  2160^ 

Chaplain, 

Physician, 

Absence  and  lost  time  in  the  officer  and  keepers,  and 

deducted  from  their  wages,  

corHcm,  ‘excepttr^pe'ndtoe?  for'completii^  the’’buildi.ig  ; 
or  $54.82  for  each  man. 

From  the  above  sum,  there  is  to  be  deducted  the  proceeds  from 
till  labor  of  those  convicts  who  did  not  labor  on  the  building. 

Blacksmiths. 

Work  done  for  customers,  exclusive  of  work 
done  for  completing  building. 

Deduct  charges  for  the  year  against  this  shop. 


2460  09 
200  00 
365  00 

8775  00 

544  77 


16995  02 


Leaves  profit. 

Cooper’’ s Shop. 

Work  done  for  customers,  and  proceeds  of 
sales  nf  their  work. 

Deduct  charges  for  staves,  tools,  &c. 

Leaves  profit. 

Weaver's  Shop. 

Work  done  for  customers. 

Deduct  charges, 

Leaves  profit, 

Shoemaker's  Shop. 

Work  done  for  customers. 

Deduct  charges. 

Leaves  profit. 

Carried  forward, 

4 


783  49 


2501  08 
1654  10 


1690  99 
178  14 


846  98 


1512  85 


15.52  92 
157  59 


895  33 


Bro’t  forward. 


Tailor's  Shop. 

Work  done  for  customers, 

Deduct  charges, 


191  07 
30  43 


Leaves  profit, 


IfiO  64 


Carpenter'' s Shop. 

Work  done  for  customers, 

Deduct  charges. 


874  07 
32  64 


Leaves  profit, 


841  43 


Deduct  lost  by  bad  debts, 


Net  proceeds  of  convicts’ labor, 


5040  72 
220  21 
4820  51 


Received  for  visitors’  fees, 


1393  00 


6213  51 


Leaving  the  prison  a charge  upon  the  treasury  of  the  state  for  this 

year,  over  the  earnings  of  the  convicts,  10781  51 

which,  divided  by  310,  the  average  number  of  convicts,  leaves  each 
convict  a charge  upon  the  treasury,  over  his  earnings,  of  ^34.776. 

The  reason  why  the  earnings  of  the  convicts  for  this  year  have  fallen  so  far 
short  of  the  expenditure,  is  that  so  large  a proporti  n of  the  convicts  were  em- 
ployed on  the  prison  buildings,  and  kept  in  the  bills,  of  which  no  account  was 
kept.  But  from  the  best  data  now’  to  he  ohtai?ied,  if  they  had  been  employed 
at  productive  labor  instead  of  the  buildings,  their  earnings  would  have  exceed- 
ed every  expense.  See  statement,  page 

Note.  In  the  summary  statement,  page  , with  the  gross  expenses  of  the 
Auburn  Prison,  there  are  included,  the  cost  of  coopers’  stuff;  manufactured  for 
sale,  and  the  cost  of  the  tools  for  all  the  shops. 

The  amounts  received  or  charged  on  the  books  for  articles  manufactured 
from  the  coopers’  stuff;  the  cost  of  the  tools  ; receipts  from  visitors;  together 
with  $139.50  received  in  1823,  on  debts  which  had  not  been  created  within  the 
year,  are  included,  and  appear  in  that  statement,  as  the  earnings  of  1823,  after 
deducting  from  the  earnings  of  that  year,  the  bad  debts  accruing  in  that  and 
the  two  preceding  years,  and  will  account  for  the  difference  between  the  earn- 
ings as  stated  in  that  table  and  in  the  foregoing  accounts  ; the  object  of  which 
statement,  was  to  shew’,  in  that  place,  the  whole  amount  of  all  outlays  at  the 
prison,  and  the  sums  which  remained  a charge  upon  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
after  deducting  all  earnings  and  receipts  at  the  prison,  for  the  three  years,  in- 
clusive. 


( 


) 


(E.) 


The  followings  modifications  in  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  guards,  and  articles 
of  supply  tor  the  Auburn  Prison,  have  been  deemed  to  be  practicable,  and  it 
is  p ojiosed  that  they  be  made. 

1.  That  six  out  of  the  eleven  guards  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  the 

north  wing-  of  the  j.'i  ison  shall  be  completed  and  the  gates  clo- 
sed against  teams  bringing  in  building  materials;  having  but 
five,  which,  it  is  presumed,  are  all  that  can  be  wanted  in  a pri- 
son which,  in  every  particular,  is  so  strong  and  secure  against 
escapes  as  that  of  Auhurn.  The  saving  that  will  be  made  by 
discharging  six  guards,  is*  1^1296  00 

2.  Leather  for  convicts’  shoes,  it  is  not  doubted,  may  all  be  dispen- 

sed with,  and  wooden  shoes  substituted.  The  material  and 
making  will  cost  less  than  making  and  mending  leather  shoes, 
if  the  leather  cost  nothing  It  cost  this  year,  (1823,)  and  may 
be  saved,  552  88 

3.  There  was  purchased  this  year,  (1823,)  about  330  woollen 

blankets,  weighing  907i  lbs.  and  cost  708  73 

men’s  socks  to  the  value  of  95  66 


804  66 

These  blankets  and  socks,  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  con- 
victs from  the  common  coarse  wool  of  the  country,  might  have 
required  to  make  them,  1300  lbs.  wool,  which,  at  30  cPs.  would 
have  cost  1^.190.  Their  not  having  been  so  made  this  year, 
may  he  excusable,  on  the  ground  that  so  many  of  the  convicts 
were  required  on  the  building,  and  kept  in  the  cells.  Here- 
after, the  wool  may  be  purchased  of  our  ow'n  farmers,  and  the 
convicts  make  blankets  and  socks  for  themselves ; by 
which  there  will  be  a real,  it  not  a nominal  saving,  and  proba- 
bly a nominal  saving  of  at  least 


4.  It  is  proposed  that  the  salary  of  the  Agent  remain  the  same  as 
It  is,  for  the  year  1821,  & 1000,  which  is  more  than  it  was  in  the 

1 OOO  U.. 


100  00 
$1948  88 


year  1 823,  by 

5.  Six  of  the  turnkeys,  or  under  keepers,  ought  to  be 

mechanics,  to  direct  and  oversee  the  convicts  in 
the  six  trades  that  are  carried  on  in  the  prison, 
and  their  wages  ought  to  be  raised  from  350  to 
$400,  which  IS  an  excess  above  the  present  wa- 
ges of.'iO  dollars  each,  or* 

6.  The  salary  ot  the  physician  ought  to  remain  as  it  is 

for  the  year  1824,  which  is  more  than  it  was  in 
1 823,  by 

7.  As  there  may  not  in  future  years  be  any  deductions 

from  the  wages  of  the  officers  for  lost  tiiiTe,  the  sum 
which  was  deducted  in  1823,  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered  in  this  estimate — it  was 
All  which  deducted  from  the  estimated  savings, 

A\ill  leave  of  the  estimated  savino-g. 


200  00 


300  00 


135  00 


544  77 


1179  77 
$769  11 


The  Agent  informs  us,  January  tOlh,  that  he  di<l  ilischarge  sk  of  Ihe 
gnards  as  soon  as  Ihe  buildings  were  completed  in  November  la!t  1.  0^  0^ 
the  sergeant,  being  quite  sati-fted  that  their  services  would  not  thereafter  bf 
wanted.  The  sergeant  s pay  being  gSOO,  makes  up  the  saving  to  g 380,  in- 


.ov 


( Wsif  . ) 

stead  of  ^1296.  That  in  consequence  ofturninor  into  the  shops  the  large  num- 
ber of  convicts,  who  before  had  been  employed  on  the  buildings,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  employ  three  additional  keepers,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  those 
raw  hands  in  the  trades,  and  regulating  their  general  conduct,  and  at  their 
meals.  That  their  services,  he  thinks,  may  not  be  wanted  after  the  winter 
months,  as  the  convicts  will,  by  that  time,  become  more  expert  at  their  trades, 
and  at  which  time  he  intends  that  the  convicts  shall  eat  all  their  me.ds  in  their 
cells,  which  they  can  do  without  watching,  instead  of  eating  them  log'^tber  at 
the  long  tables,  under  the  eyes  of  their  keepers.  This  arrangement  will  affect 
our  estimate  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  mentioned. 


O' 


fF) 


SCHEDULE,  shewins^  such  retrenchments  as  are  considered  to  be  practicable^  and  may 
be  made  in  the  expenditures  of  the  JVew-  York  state-prison. 


The  horse,  cart,  and  stable  expenses  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31st  October,  1823,  were  ^1090  14 

There  is  charged,  moreover,  in  the  support  and  clothing 
account,  exclusive  of  several  charges  for  cartage 
in  the  workshop  accounts  not  noticed,  127  82 


1217  96 

It  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  horse,  cart 
and  carriage  establishment,  and  that  the 
agent  shall  hire  and  charge  all  his  cartages ; 
which  it  is  presumed,  considering  the  arti- 
cles required  to  be  carted,  will  not  amount 
to  more  than  350  00 

That  the  agent  pay  all  carriage  hire  re- 
quired by  the  inspectors  in  their  visits  to 
the  Prison  : That  he  shall  charge  and  ren- 
der accounts  of  the  same  with  the  other 
accounts  of  the  prison,  which  it  is  suppo- 
sed cannot  amount  to  more  than  150  00 

500  00 

By  this  arrangement,  there  will  be  a saving  from  the 
expense  of  these  items  this  year,  of  717  96 


The  1171  pairs  leather  shoes  for  convicts,  cost  this 
year  and  mending  them,  1481  18 

It  is  proposed  that  the  convicts  be  supplied  with 
wooden  shoes  made  by  themselves,  which,  from  good 
information,  will  not  cost,  including  the  labor  of  con- 
victs, at  rates  usually  allowed  in  the  Prison  for  work 
done  by  them,  more  than  ••  281  18 

In  this  item  there  w ill  result  a saving  of  1200  00 

Convicts  always  under  cover,  may  be  comfortable  without  neck- 
kerchief  This  item  cost  this  year,  and  may  be  saved,  113  15 

Straw  used  for  bedding  this  year,  cost  155  23 

Bed-ticking  for  the  same  time,  cost  411  19 


565  43 


Carried  forward, 


( ) 

Bro’t  forward, 

Straw  beds  are  not  used  in  the  Auburn  Prison ; the 
<>onvicts  sleep  on  thick  husk  mats,  made  by  themselves. 
The  husks  for  making  the  mats,  and  labor  of  the  con- 
victs in  making  them,  or  a quantity  equal  to  the  beds  of 
straw,  may  be  valued  at 
The  saving  will  be 

Men’s  and  women’s  socks  cost  this  year, 

It  is  supposed  that  convicts  may  be  comfortable  with- 
out socks  in  all  mild  weather,  or  at  least  one  halt  of  the 
year,  and  that  one-half  the  present  expense  for  that  ar- 
ticle may  be  saved. 


644  00 


322  00 


•V 


500  00 


322  00 


Oil  and  candles  for  lighting  the  prison,  cost  this  year 

It  is  estimated  that  th-  prooortion  required  for  light- 
ing tlie  convicts’  rooms,  is  equal  to  one-tliird  the  whole 
quantity  used.  The  two-thirds  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses, would  be 

It  the  one-third  used  in  lighting  convicts’  rooms  by 
night,  should  be  retrenched,  the  saving  is 

The  practice  ot  giving  the  men  tasks,  and  of  permitting  them  t© 
stroll  abouf  the  yards  when  their  tasks  are  done,  if  they  prefer  it  to 
doing  more  work  and  being  paid  tor  it,  is  considered  to  be  a bad 
one,  as  it  tends  to  hurrying  their  work  and  doing  it  badly,  and  to 
disorde'  ly  conduct  in  the  yards.  'I'he  men  should  be  kept  diligent- 
ly at  work,  always  when  out  of  their  rooms,  as  at  Auburn,  and  the 
rule  of  paying  for  overwork  abolished.  If  it  was,  the  payments  for 
even  this  would  be  saving  of  94  08 

There  was  315  bbls.  soap  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  prison  this 
year — it  cost  3702.51.  The  accounts  do  not  shew  that  the  ashes 
from  6.)l  loads  firewood,  purchased  for  the  prison,  was  sold.  There 
would  have  probably  resulted  some  saving  if  they  had  been  made 
into  soap — say  . 50  00 

At  Auburn,  there  was  purchased  8 bbls.  of  soap — it  cost  315.75, 
and  made  the  remainder  required  for  the  use  of  the  prison,  from  the 
ashes  made  in  it. 


658  58 

453  72 

226  86 


The  medicines  and  hospital  stores,  exclusive  of  pro- 
visions or  rations,  for  12  months,  cost  1700  66 

Boarding  the  young  physician,  260  00 


1960  66 

This  item,  though  done  by  contract,  and  now  at  less 
than  formerly,  is,  compared  with  that  of  Auburn,  sur- 
prisingly large.  A su[)p  y for  the  same  time  thei  e,  cost 
3 1 79. .56,  purchased  by  the  agent,  and  they  ought  not 
to  cost  convicts  being  double  to  that  of  Auburn)  more 
than  double  what  they  do  at  Auburn,  or  359  12 

But  allow,  say  the  further  sum  of  1 10  88 


500  00 

It  is  presumed  these  medicines  could  not 
cost  more  than  this  sum,  if  purchased  and  ad- 


Carried  forward, 
5 


C ) 

Bro’t  forward, 

ministered  by  a competent  physician  ; and 
that  the  services  of  a competent  physician 
could  be  obtained  at  a sum  not  exceeding 
double  the  salary  paid  at  Auburn  this  year— 

365  dollars,  or  730  00 


Leave  a saving  of 

The  salary  paid  to  the  agent  this  year,  ending  the 
31st  October,  1823,  was  1500  00 

Keeper,  1500;  deputy  keeper,  600;  clerk,  600  ; 2700  00 


4200  00 

The  keeper  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  Agent 
may  conveniently  perform  all  the  duties  of  Agent  and 
Keeper,  as  at  Auburn.  He  should  live  in  the  prison, 
and  be  paid  a salary  of  1500  00 

Deputy-keeper,  salary  $700;  clerk,  $700;  1400  00 

— 2900  00 

The  saving  would  be  — 1300  00 

N.  B.  The  salaries  of  Agent  and  Keeper  were  lowered  for 
1824,  $250  each,  which  would  leave  a saving  from  that  year  of 
only  $800. 

By  the  modification  proposed  in  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the 
guard,  there  will  be  500  00 

The  dye-shop  is  not  profitable.  Should  it  be  given  up.  the  place 
of  the  officer  who  directs  it  and  the  weav  ing,  at  a salary  of  $750, 
may  be  supplied  by  a keeper,  who  should  be  a weaver  by  trade,  at 
a salary  of  $500 ; under  whose  care,  coarse  dyeing  for  the  convicts 
may  also  be  done.  The  saving  would  be  2.50  00 


$6004  21 

Being  the  amount  of  savings  deemed  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  the 
prison. 

But  w as  the  prison  at  New-York  made  as  secure  as  that  at  Auburn,  or  a new 
prison  built  upon  that  plan,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Auburn  prison  introduced 
under  an  able  keeper,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  guard  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  a saving  of  at  least  $4000  more  effected  in  that  article. 


12‘’0  00 

7.30  66 


(K.) 


ESTIMATE  of  the  cost  of  alteration  of  JVew-York  prison. 

J^'ew-York^  October  2,  1824. 

Gentlemen, 

In  compliance  with  your  request  of  30th  ultimo,  for  our  opinions  ot  the 
practicability  of  raising  on  the  walls  enclosing  the  New  \ ork  state  prison,  we 
report,  that  the  w alls  enclosing  the  prison  would,  with  the  addition  of  a buL 
tress  in  every  20  feet,  admit  of  being  raised  to  make  the  he-ght  of  35  ffiet,  and 
be  perfectly  safe  and  strong.  The  expense  of  raising  the  wall,  together  with 


("Tar  ) 

filling  up  the  nook  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  yard,  materials,  and  superin- 
tending, would  amount  to  $7150  00 

Buildings  No.  1,2  and  3 on  the  south,  and  No.  1 and  3 on  the 
north,  would  admit  of  700  cells,  built  of  at  least  the  sizes  you  men- 
tion; and  that  the  expense  for  materials  and  superintending  would 
not  exceed  29,000  00 

Building  a workshop  against  the  inside  of  the  walls,  1600  feet  in 
length,  and  21  feet  width  in  the  clear,  and  divided  by  a brick  wall 
into  a number  of  different  apartments,  with  a suitable  number  of 
doors  and  windows,  would  cost  13,518  00 


$49,668  00 

The  old  materials  from  the  walls  and  buildings  now  standing  in  the  yard, 
would,  if  used  towards  the  erection  of  the  shops,  lessen  the  expense  very  con- 
siderable, as  they  would  all  come  in  use. 

Yours  respectfullv, 

THOMAS  T.  WOODRUFF, 
GIDEON  TUCKER. 


The  number  of  cells  being  only  550,  instead  of  700,  the  expense  will  be  less 
in  the  same  ratio. 


(L.) 

ESTIMATE  of  the  probable  cost  of  hniUing  a prison  at  the  marble  quarries,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  to  contain  800  cells. 


12.000  perch  of  stone, 

13,490  bushels  lime,  at  5 cts. 

1650  tons  sand,  at  30  cts. 

130.000  feet  lumber,  at  $1.25, 

2 tons  nails,  at  $140, 

Glass,  putty,  &c. 

Iron  for  800  doors,  at  200  lbs.  each,  71|  tons,  at  $90, 

Do.  for  236  windows,  100  lbs.  “ lo|  “ “ 

To  make  100  set  of  tools  for  stone-cutters  and  masons, 

It  requires  4i  tons  iron,  at  $90,  405  OO 

5 cwt.  cast  steel,  at  22  cts.  110  00 


$674  50 
495  00 
1625  00 
280  00 
55  00 
6426  00 
945  00 


515  00 


Add  30  per  cent  per  annum  for  repair  of  tools  for  2 years,  309  0( 

36  bush,  coal  per  day  for  2 years,  or  626  davs,  at  5 cts.  per  bush. 
Blacksmiths’  tools  estimated  to  cost 

and  $50  per  annum  for  2 years,  (or  repairs. 

Clothing  10  » convicts,  first  year,  at  $10  each. 

Ditto  200  do  second  do  “ “ 

Rations  for  100  do  first  year,  at  6 cents  per  diem, 

Ditto  for  200  do  secoiid  do  “ “ 


824  00 
1126  80 
350  00 
100  00 
1000  00 
2000  00 
2190  00 
4380  00 


Carried  forward. 


Master  mason, 

Master  carpenter, 
Master  blacksmith, 

4 overseers, 

6 guards, 

One  agent  and  keeper,  2 


Bro’t  forward. 


2 

years,  at  $900  per 

annuna, 

1800 

00 

2 

“ 900 

i6 

1800 

00 

2 

“ 700 

1400 

00 

2 

“ 500 

a 

4000 

00 

2 

“ 216 

;; 

2592 

00 

2 

“ 2000 

;; 

4000 

00 

15592  0® 


Add  4 additional  guards,  2 years,  at  $216  per  annum, 
Locks,  &c. 


38063  30 
1728  00 
4000  00 


43791  30 

After  the  calculation  was  made  out,  and  consulting  the  keepers,  I thought 
best  to  add  4 more  to  the  guard,  to  be  sure  of  perfect  safety. 

E.  LYNDS. 


Brought  down — being  the  entire  charge  of  every  kind  for  erect- 
ing the  prison  buildings,  $43791  30 

To  which  add  the  cost  of  the  materials  to  be  purchased  for  build- 
ing a keeper  or  agent’s  house,  1467  20 

The  same  for  a building  to  be  used  as  a cooking  room  for  the  con- 
victs; a hospital,  and  its  kitchen  ;•  an  assistant  and  under  keep- 
er’s room ; an  office  ; a store-room  for  convicts’  clothes,  on  com- 
ing in;  another  for  all  new  materials  in  relation  to  clothing  and 
bedding,  &c.  1312  70 


The  foregoing  estimate  of  $43791.30,  includes  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  and  their  expense,  materials,  &c,  for  the  prison  building. 

The  commissioners  have  deemed  it  prudent,  in  order  to  cover  all 
expense,  including  the  two  latter  buildings,  and  such  wall  as  may 
be  required,  to  add  the  expense  of  the  200  convicts  and  their  labor 
tor  one  more  year,  say  16000  00 

62671  20 

The  indispensable  alterations  to  the  old  prison  are  es- 
timated at  40000  00 

It  is  presumed  the  old  prison,  without  alterations, 
may  sell,  when  the  new  prison  shall  be  capable  of 
taking  in  all  the  convicts,  at  $50,000,  or  more  ; but  say 
it  shall  then  sell  for  45000  00 

85000  00 

Which,  if  the  estimates  should  prove  to  be  correct,  will  leave  a 
saving  to  the  state,  between  the  alterations  of  the  old  prison  and 
what  it  may  sell  for  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  building  of  a new 
prison  on  the  other,  of  22429  80 

But  the  land  for  a site  for  a new  prison,  also  the  transportation  of  convicts, 
will  cost  something,  leaving  it  uncertain  to  what  exterst  this  balance  may  be 
abated  by  these  means.  But  the  commissioners  are  of  the  o,«inion,  that  a new 
prison  may  be  built  for  a sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  alterations  of  the 
old  prison,  and  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  sold  without  alterations. 


AK  ACT  concerning  tVie  State  Prisons. 


1 I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  JVew-York,  represented  in  Senate 

2 and  Assembly  , That  the  public  building  erected  in  the  city  of  New-York, 

3 for  the  reception  of  convicts,  and  the  public  building  erected  in  the  village 
•t  of  Auburn  in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  for  the  reception  of  convicts,  shall  be 

5 known  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  State  Prisons  of  the  State  of  New-York ; 

6 and  that  every  person  hereafter  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  by  im- 

7 prisonment  at  hard  labor,  or  by  solitary  confinement  in  a State  Prison,  or 

8 by  both,  shall  hereafter  be  adjudged  by  the  sentence  of  the  proper  court, 

9 in  general  terms,  to  imprisonment  in  a State  Prison  ; and  in  pursuance  ol 

10  such  sentence,  shall  be  committed  to  either  of  the  said  prisons  as  hereafter 

1 1 directed,  and  shall  be  there  received  and  kept,  by  the  agent  of  such  prison, 

12  in  pursuance  of  such  sentence,  and  subject  to  the  discipline  by  this  act  di- 

13  rected. 

1 11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  officers  for  the  management  of  the 

2 State  Prison  and  prisoners  therein  in  New-York,  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit; 

3 three  inspectors  : one  agent ; which  agent  shall  also  be  the  principal  keep- 

4 er,  and  shall  reside  in  the  prison  and  have  room  for  his  family  therein,  and  re- 

5 ceive  a salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  one  clerk 

6 for  the  prison,  at  a salary  of  seven  hundred  dollars;  one  chaplain,  at  a 

7 salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  one  competent  physician  and 

8 surgeon  at  a salary  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  dollars  ; one  deputy 

9 keeper  at  a salary  of  six  hundred  dollars ; and  not  exceeding  sixteen 

10  assistant  keepers  at  a salary  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each; 

1 1 of  whom  as  many  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  mechanics  conversant  with 

12  the  trades  at  which  the  prisoners  under  their  charge  respectively,  are  em- 

13  ployed;  and  such  assistant  keepers  employed  as  mechanics,  shall  receive 

14  an  additional  salary  of  fifty  dollars  each,  yearly. 

1 III.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  officers  for  the  management  of  the 

2 State  Prison  and  prisoners  thereiri  at  Auburn,  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit ; three 

3 inspectors  ; one  agent ; which  agent  shall  also  be  the  principal  keeper,  and 
I shall  reside  in  the  prison  and  be  provided  with  rooms  for  his  family  therein, 

5 and  receive  a salary  of  one  thousand  dollars,  per  annum  ; one  clerk  for  the 

6 prison,  at  a salary  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ; one  chaplain  at  a sal- 

7 ary  of  two  hundred  dollars  ; one  competent  physician  and  surgeon  at  a sal- 

8 ary  not  exceeditig  five  hundred  dollars  ; one  deputy  keeper  at  a salary  ot 

9 four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; and  eleven  assistant  keepers  at  a salary  of 

10  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  each;  and  so  many  of  the  said  assistant 

11  keepers  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  as  aforesaid,  be  mechanics,  and  when 

12  so  employed,  shall  as  aforesaid  receive  an  additional  salary  of  fifty  dollars, 

13  each  yearly ; all  the  aforesaid  salaries  to  be  paid  by  the  agent,  out  of  any 

14  monies  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the  state,  not  otherwise  appropriated.  All 

15  the  said  salaries  to  be  paid  by  the  agent  out  of  any  monies  in  his  hands  be- 

16  longing  to  the  state. 

1 lY.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  person  administering  the  govern- 

2 ment  of  this  state,  shall  nominate,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  ap- 

3 point  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Prisons  respectively  ; who  shall  hold  their 

4 offices  for  two  years,  and  may  be  removable  by  the  senate  on  the  recom- 

5 mendation  of  the  governor  ; and  the  said  governor  shall  have  authority  to 

6 fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  during  the  recess  of  the  senate. 


02  OTti^OJtO 


\ ^ 

( ^S-.) 

1 V.  ^ind  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  inspectors  shall  have  authority 

2 to  appoint  the  clerks,  chaplains  and  physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  said 

3 prisons  respectively  ; all  of  which  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the 

4 pleasure  of  the  said  inspectors,  and  may  be  removed  by  them,  and  others 

5 appointed  in  their  stead. 


1 


VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  commissioners  hereafter  provided' 
for,  shall  appoint  the  agents  of  the  said  prisons  respectively,  who  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  said  commissioners  : and  the  said 
agents  shall  have  the  appointment  of  their  deputy  keepers  and  assistants 
respectively. 


Vn.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  person  acting  as  an  inspector  of  the 
state  prisons,  shall  at  any  time  be  competent,  or  be  permitted  to  act  as  agent, 
nor  shall  the  agents  or  inspectors,  or  any  other  officer  or  person  employed 
at  the  prisotis  be  directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  in  any  contract,  pur- 
chase or  sale,  for,  by,  or  on  account  of  the  said  prisons. 


VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  inspectors  and  the  other  per- 
sons performing  any  duty  in  the  said  State  Prisons,  shall  be  exempted 
during  their  continuance  in  office,  from  serving  on  juries  and  from  military 
duty. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  at 
New-York,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  mayor  of  tlie  said  city,  may  re- 
move the  convicts  in  said  prison,  to  such  place  or  places  of  security  in  this 
state,  as  they  shall  judge  fit;  if  in  their  opinion,  the  approach  of  any  hostile 
force,  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic,  infectious,  or  contagious  disorder,  or 
other  urgent  occasion  shall  render  it  expedient  and  proper. 

X.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  any  may  be  law’ful  for  the  in- 
spectors of  the  respective  prisons,  whenever  the  physician  of  either  of  the 
said  prisons,  shall  duly  report  the  name  or  names  of  any  person  or  persons, 

4 who  are  maniac  or  insane,  to  transfer  such  persons  to  the  Lunatic  Hospital 

0 in  New-York;  the  directors  and  managers  of  which,  are  hereby  directed  to 
6 receive  and  confine  such  persons,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  institution. 

1 XI.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors 

2 and  agents,  whenever  and  so  soon  as  there  shall  be  a sufficient  number  of  - 

3 cells  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  said  prisons,  to  keep  each  prisoner 
i singly  in  a cell  ai  night  and  during  the  day  when  unemployed;  and  at  all 

5 times  to  prevent  all  conversation  whatever  of  said  prisoners  with  each 
G other,  or  with  any  other  person. 

1 XII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  inspectors  of  the  respective  pris- 

2 ons,  shall  meet  monthly,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 

3 at  the  said  prisons,  and  examine  generally  into  the  concerns  of  their  res- 

4 pective  institutions;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  deputy  keepers, 

5 physicians,  clerks  and  chaplains,  by  report  to  the  inspectors,  any  matter 

6 which  they  may  have  observed  as  requiring  correction  ; either  in  the  ebn- 

7 duct  of  the  convicts,  their  treatment  by  the  keepers,  or  the  general  conduct 

8 of  the  principal  keepers  and  his  assistants  ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

9 inspectors,  if  in  their  opinion  sufficient  cause  exists,  to  recommend  to  the 

10  commissioners  herein  after  provided  for,  the  removal  of  the  agents  from 

11  their  said  offices. 

1 XIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  inspectors  shall  have  author- 

2 ity  to  decide  upon  all  the  contracts  entered  into  for  the  supplies  of  the  pris- 

3 on  and  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  and  may  determine  upon  the  fitness  of 
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i  the  persons  offering  for  said  contracts,  and  award  such  contracts  to  the  per 
5 sons*^most  competent,  and  best  qualified  to  render  justice  to  the  state. 

1 XIV.  Jndbe  it  further  enacted^  That  the  inspectors  of  the  state  prisons  res- 

2 pectively,  shall  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  annually,  transmit 

3 to  the  said  commissioners  a report,  exhibiting  a complete  and  comprehen= 

4 sive  view  of  the  transactions  of  the  said  prisons  during  the  preceding  year; 

5 of  the  number  of  convicts  confined  in  their  respective  prisons;  of  the  van* 

6 ous  branches  of  business  in  which  they  are  employed  ; and  the  number  em- 

7 ployed  in  each  branch,  and  the  profits  to  the  state,  if  any,  arising  therefrom. 

1 XV.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  agents  of  the  said  prisons  respec- 

2 tively,  previous  to  their  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 

3 shall  duly  execute  a bond  to  the  people  of  this  state,  with  sufficient  sure- 
i ties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspectors,  in  the  penal  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
rt  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  just  and  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 

6 their  offices  according  to  law  ; which  bond  shall  be  filed  by  the  inspectors 

7 in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  this  state. 

1 XVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  whole  police  of  the  respective 

2 prisons,  shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  agent  thereof  ; 

3 and  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  agents  respectively,  if  any  of  the 

4 prisoners  under  their  charge,  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 

5 institution,  or  refuse  to  perform  their  daily  labor,  or  shall  resist  any  of  the 

6 officers  of  the  said  prisons  in  their  lawful  authority,  or  shall  destroy  any  of 

7 the  property  within  the  said  prisons,  or  otherwise  offend  in  the  premises,  to 

8 inflict  corporal  punishment  on  such  prisoners,  by  whipping,  not  exceeding 

9 thirty-nine  lashes  at  any  one  time,  or  to  confine  them  in  solitary  cells,  for  a 

10  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  at  any  one  time,  at  the  discretion  ot 

11  the  said  agents  ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assistant  keepers,  and  the  oth- 

12  erofficersof  the  respective  prisons,  strictly  to  obey  all  the  lawful  orders  and 

13  directions  of  the  agents  thereof,  in  rigidly  carrying  into  effect,  the  rules  and 

14  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  said  institutions,  and  the  laws  of  the 

15  sftite  relative  to  the  same. 

1 XVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  transactions  and  dealings  on 

2 account  of  the  said  institutions,  shall  be  transacted  by  and  in  the  name  of 

3 the  agent  thereof;  and  by  that  name  the  present  agents  and  their  success- 

4 ors  in  office,  shall  be  capable  in  law,  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and 

5 being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered  unto,  defending  and  being 

6 defended,  in  all  courts  and  places,  and  in  all  actions  and  suits,  complaints, 

7 matters  and  causes,  concerning  the  State  Prisons ; and  by  that  name  the 

8 agent  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorised  and  empowered, 

9 to  sue  for,  prosecute,  recover  and  receive  of  and  from  all  persons  indebted 

10  to  any  former  agent  of  the  State  Prisons,  or  to  the  people  of  the  state, 

1 1 on  account  thereof,  such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  due,  or  become  due,  ol 

12  and  from  any  person  or  persons;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  collect  and  en- 

13  force  the  payment  of  all  debts  due  to  the  institution,  as  soon  and  with  as  lit- 

14  tie  expense  to  the  state,  as  possible:  but  he  may  nevertheless,  with  the  ap- 

15  probation  of  the  inspectors,  obtain  and  accept  of  such  security  from  the 

16  debtor,  or  granting  time,  as  maybe  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  interests 

17  of  the  state. 

1 XVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 

2 said  agents,  whenever  any  dispute  or  controversy  shall  arise,  relative  to 

3 any  claim  or  demand,  wffiich  any  person  or  persons  now,  or  hereafter,  may 

4 have  against  the  said  agents,  or  any  claim  or  demand  which  the  said  agents 

5 may  now,  or  hereafter,  have  against  any  person  or  persons,  to  refer  the 

6 same  to  the  arbitration  of  two  or  more  persons  mutually  chosen  by  the  said 

7 agents,  or  person  or  persons  wdth  whom  such  controversy  may  exist. 
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1 XIX.  ^^ndbeit  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  maybe  lawful  for  the  Said 

2 agents,  to  take  charge  of  any  property  in  the  possession  of  any  of  the  pris- 
2 oners,  at  the  time  of  their  entering  the  prison;  and  on  the  application  of  any 
1 prisoner  confined  in  the  State  Prison  to  the  said  agent,  requesting  him  to 

take  charge  of  his  or  her  property,  the  said  agents  are  hereby  empowered 
o to  collect  and  receive,  and  sue  for,  any  goods,  chattels  or  money  due  or  be- 

7 longing  to  such  prisoner,  and  to  keep  a correct  account  thereof,  and  to  pay 

8 the  amount  to  said  prisoners  when  released,  or  to  his  or  her  legal  representa- 

9 live;  first  deducting  therefrom,  the  expense  which  has  been  incurred  in  his 
SO  transportation  to  the  prison  and  keeping  him  there,  over  the  value  of  his 
] 1 work ; also  such  expenses  as  may  have  been  incurred  on  his  account,  by  the 

32  county  in  which  his  conviction  was  had,  to  be  paid  by  the  agent  into  the 

33  treasury  of  the  said  county  ; and  if  such  prisoner  should  not  be  released, 
14  and  if  no  legal  representative  should  demand  such  property,  then  and  in 
35  that  case  the  same  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  this  state. 


j XX.  JJnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  agents, 

2 to  keep  a regular  and  correct  account  of  all  monies  received  by  them,  on 

3 account  of  their  respective  prisons,  from  all  sources  or  means  whatever,  and 

4 of  the  suras  paid  by  them,  to  whom  and  to  what  purpose,  and  to  make  out 

5 and  deliver  to  the  inspectors  at  their  monthly  meeting,  a return  of  all  monies 

0 received  and  paid  bythem  respectively,  on  account  of  the  prison,  during  the 

7 preceding  month,  specifyitig  from  whom  received  and  to  whom  paid,  and  on 

8 what  account ; and  the  said  agents  shall  annually  close  their  accounts  on  the 

9 last  day  of  October  in  every  year,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December 
30  thereafter,  render  to  the  Comptroller  a full  and  true  account  of  all  monies 
I J received  by  them,  on  account  of  the  State  Prison  under  their  charge,  and  of 
32  all  the  monies  expended  by  them  for  the  use  thereof,  with  sufficient  vouch- 

13  ers  for  the  same  ; and  also  of  an  inventory  of  the  goods,  raw  materials  and 

14  property  of  the  state  on  hand,  exhibiting  a complete  detail  of  the  transac- 

15  tions  of  the  prison  for  the  year;  to  all  which  accounts  there  shall  be  an  at- 
J 6 testation  on  oath  by  the  agent  and  the  clerk  of  the  prison,  that  the  said  ac* 
M counts  are  correct  and  true  in  every  respect,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 

18  and  belief,  to  be  taken  before  a judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the 

19  county,  in  which  the  respective  prisons  are  situate. 

1 XXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  agents 

2 respectively,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  to  make 

3 a report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  names  of  all  the  convicts  pardoned 

4 or  discharged  the  preceding  year,  from  the  said  prisons ; the  crimes  fo/r 

5 which  they  were  convicted ; the  length  of  time  for  which  they  were  sever- 

6 ally  committed  ; the  counties  in  which  they  were  tried;  the  ages  and 

7 criptions  of  their  persons ; and  in  cases  of  pardon,  the  time  unexpired  at 

8 the  date  of  their  discharge;  of  the  term  for  w^hich  such  convicts  were  res- 

9 pectively  sentenced,  when  such  pardons  were  granted  ; and  the  conditions, 
10  if  any,  upon  which  they  were  granted,  together  with  the  number  of  times 
n they  have  been  imprisoned;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  on  or  before 

12  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  in  each  year,  transmit  a copy  of  such  report,  to 

13  each  of  the  county  clerks,  to  be  deposited  in  their  offices. 


XXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  monies,  drawn  out  of  the  treas- 
ury of  this  state,  by  the  agents  of  the  respective  prisons,  and  all  monies  re- 
ceived by  them,  for  and  on  account  of  said  prisons,  shall  be  by  them  forth- 
with deposited  in  some  bank  in  which  the  treasury  deposites  of  the  state  are 
made,  to  the  credit  of  the  agent  of  the  State  Prison  ; and  all  accounts  tor 
the  purchases  and  supplies  for  the  use  of  said  prisons,  and  all  other  ex- 
penditures in  relation  thereto,  shall  be  approved  by  at  least  one  inspector, 
before  the  same  shall  be  allowed  ; and  all  checks  for  the  payment  thereof, 
shall  be  countersigned  by  an  inspector,  and  contain  the  name  ot  the  per- 
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10  son  for  whose  account  they  are  drawn,  before  the  same  shall  be  paid  at  the 

11  bank ; arid  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  prison,  carefully  to  pre- 

12  serve  such  original  accounts,  and  always  to  enter  them  at  large,  in  books 

13  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose ; and  whenever  any  supplies  lor  the  prison 

14  shall  be  purchased,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent,  to  take  bills  thereof 

15  at  the  time  of  such  purchase,  and  the  clerk  shall  compare  such  bills  with 

16  the  article  delivered  at  the  prison,  and  if  found  correct,  shall  enter  them 

17  in  books  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose. 

1 XXIII.  jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 

2 said  agents  respectively,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors,  to  purchase 

3 such  raw  materials  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  be  manufactured  and 

4 used  by  the  convicts  in  the  said  prisons,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  said  agents, 

5 out  of  any  money  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the  state. 

1 XXIV.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  agents 

2 at  their  discretion,  to  furnish  a bible  to  each  prisoner  confined  in  their  re- 

3 spective  prisons;  the  expense  to  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  of  this 

4 State. 

1 XXV.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  any  prisoner  confined  in  any 

2 State  Prison,  or  place  of  criminal  confinement  within  this  state,  is  consider- 

3 ed  an  important  witness  for  any  criminal  prosecution,  by  the  district  attor- 

4 ney  conducting  the  same,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  prisoner  to  be 

5 produced  as  a witness  by  a habeas  corpus  for  that  purpose ; and  that  such 

6 prisoner  may  be  examined  on  trial,  and  shall  be  considered  as  a competent 

7 witness  against  any  fellow  prisoner,  for  any  offence  actually  committed 

8 while  in  prison,  and  while  the  witness  so  offered  shall  have  been  confined 

9 in  such  prison  in  which  such  offence  shall  have  been  committed ; and  all 

10  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  to  be  granted  on  behalf  of  any  prisoner  confined  in  the 

11  State  Prison,  shall  be  directed  to,  and  returned  by  the  agent  of  said  prison 

12  for  the  time  being. 

1 WV\.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 'ThdLi'ii  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  agents, 

2 at  all  times  hereafter,  to  receive  into  either  of  the  said  prisons,  on  the  order 

3 of  tlie  person  administering  the  government  of  this  state,  any  person  or 

4 persons  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  punishable  with  death,  where 

5 such  confinement  is  made  a condition  of  the  pardon. 

1 XXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 

2 agents,  to  attend  both  day  and  night  at  their  respective  prisons,  except  when 

3 performing  some  other  necessary  duty  connected  with  their  office,  and  to 

4 view  and  have  a general  superintendence  of  all  the  business  and  concerns 

5 thereof;  to  give  the  necessary  directions  to  the  keepers;  and  to  examine 

6 whether  they  have  been  caieful  and  vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  their  sev- 

7 eral  duties  ; and  to  examine  daily  into  the  state  of  the  prison,  the  health, 

8 conduct,  and  safe  keepinsj  of  the  prisoners  ; and  to  use  every  proper  means 

9 to  furnish  them  with  employment,  the  most  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  the 
10  best  suited  to  their  various  capacities. 

1 XXVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 

2 said  agents,  to  pay  to  such  convicts  as  may  be  discharged  from  the  said 

3 prisons,  either  by  pardon  or  otherwise,  such  sum  of  money  as  the  said  agents 

4 respectively  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  ; Provided  the  sum  paid  to  any 

5 one  convict,  on  his  discharge  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  exceed  three  dollars. 

1 XXIX,  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  agents,  keepers  and  other  offi- 

2 cers  of  the  respective  prisons,  shall  support  themselves  from  their  own  re- 

3 sources,  and  receive  no  perquisices  or  emoluments  for  their  seiwices,  excej>t 

4 the  salaries  given  in  and  by  this  act ; that  the  agents  shall  keep  their  of- 

2 
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5  ces  and  reside  with  their  families  at  the  said  prison,  and  shall  be  furnished 
(j  with  fuel  from  the  stock  provided  for  the  use  thereof  by  the  state;  and  it  is 

7 hereby  declared  an  offence  against  the  state,  for  the  agents  of  the  said  pris- 

8 ons,  or  any  of  the  deputy  or  assistant  keepers,  or  other  officers  thereof,  or 

9 persons  employed  in  or  about  the  same,  to  convey  out  of,  or  bring  into  the 

10  prison,  any  letter  or  writing  to  or  from  any  prisoner,  or  to  introduce  into,  or 

11  give  away,  or  barter,  or  sell  within  the  said  prisons,  any  spirituous  or  fer- 

12  mented  liquors,  or  any  other  thing  whatsoever,  without  being  examined  and 

13  permitted  by  the  inspectors  of  the  said  prisons  respectively. 

1 XXX.  And  be  further  etiacted,  That  the  Inspectors  and  agents  of  the  re- 

2 spective  prisons,  together  with  the  said  commissioners,  or  a majority  of 

3 them,  shall  have  authority  from  time  to  time,  to  make  such  rules,  or  amend 

4 those  that  are  made,  for  the  interior  government  and  regulation  of  the  said 

5 prisons  and  the  convicts  confined  therein,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  not  in- 

6 consistent  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  state,  or  the  intention  and 

7 true  meaning  of  this  act:  That  the  rules  adopted  for  the  State  Prison  at 

8 Auburn,  as  presented  by  the  inspectors  to  the  legislature,  on  the  seventeenth 

9 of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  be  the  present 

10  rules  for  the  government  of  the  said  prison,  subject  to  such  alteration  and 

11  amendment  as  the  persons  authorised  by  this  act,  shall  deem  necessary; 

12  and  that  similar  rules,  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  the  prison  and  the  num- 

13  her  of  convicts  confined  therein  will  permit,  be  adopted  as  soon  as  may  be, 

14  for  the  internal  government  of  the  State  Prison  at  New-York. 

1 XXXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  con- 

2 victs,  who  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prisons,  shall  be 

3 of  coarse  materials,  manufactured  in  the  respective  prisons,  and  the  prisoners 

4 shall  be  sustained  upon  a sufficient  quantity  of  inferior,  but  wholesome  food  ; 

5 and  that  the  said  prisoners  shall  be  supplied  with  provisions  and  hospital 

6 stores  by  contract,  annually  to  be  made  and  entered  into  by  the  agent,  un- 

7 der  the  direction  of  the  inspectors,  with  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be 

8 walling  to  doit  on  the  lowest  terms,  at  a fixed  price  per  diem  for  each  per- 

9 son  so  imprisoned  ; the  articles  of  food  and  quantities  of  each,  to  be  ascer- 

10  tained  and  determined  by  the  inspectors,  and  to  be  inserted  in  such  con- 

11  tract;  and  so  many  rations  shall  be  furnished  and  delivered  at  the  prison, 

12  as  there  are  convicts  confined  therein,  daily,  or  at  such  other  times  as  may 

13  be  agreed  upon;  and  to  ascertain  who  will  furnish  the  supplies  on  the  low'- 

14  est  terms,  due  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  agent,  of  the  particular  supplies 

15  wanted,  and  that  proposals  will  be  received  until  a certain  reasonable  time 

16  for  furnishing  said  provisions  and  hospital  stores;  such  proposals  to  specify 

1 7 the  lowest  per  price  ration  per  diem;  and  the  contract  shall  be  made  with  such 
]8  person  whose  terms  shall  be  most  advantageous  to  the  state,  and  who  shall 

19  be  approved  by  the  inspectors,  and  shall  give  satisfactory  security  for  the 

20  performance  of  their  contract. 

1 XXXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  materials  shall  be  purchased  to 

2 be  w rought  or  worked  up  for  sale,  on  account  of  the  state,  by  the  convicts 

3 confined  in  either  of  the  State  Prisons ; but  the  said  convicts  shall  be  solely 

4 employed  in  working  up  such  materials,  or  in  manufacturing  such  articles, 
3 the  materials  for  which  may  be  brought  to  the  prison  by,  or  for  individuals 

6 or  companies,  to  whom  such  materials  may  belong,  to  be  manufactured  at 

7 fixed  prices,  or  upon  such  corsditions  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them,  as 

8 may  be  agreed  upon,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  the  agent  of 

9 the  prison,  for  the  use  of  the  state : and  the  said  agents  are  hereby  required 

10  to  give  public  notice  in  the  newspapers  printed  in  the  counties  in  which 

11  the  respective  prisons  are  situate,  that  the  said  prisoners  will  be  so  em- 

12  ployed;  and  they  shall  use  all  other  proper  means  in  their  power,  to  ob- 

1 3 tain  materials  for  such  kind  of  work  as  the  said  convicts  are  most  capable 
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14  of  doing  well,  and  as  will  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  state;  in  relation  to 

15  which,they  shall  follow  such  regulations  and  instructions  as  may  be  given  them 

16  from  time  to  time,  by  the  inspectojs;and  the  said  inspectors  may  authorise  the 

17  said  agent  to  enter  into  any  contract  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners,  or 

18  any  number  of  them,  with  any  person  who  may  be  desirous  of  employing  such 

19  prisoners:  Provided  such  contract  shall  not  exceed  three  years,  and  as 

20  much  longer  as  the  legislature  shall  permit : and  Provided  further,  that  secu- 

21  ritiesare  given  by  the  contractors  for  the  due  payment  of  the  sums  earned 

22  by  the  convicts,  as  they  may  become  due  ; and  that  no  such  contract  shall 

23  contain  any  thing  to  impair  the  right  of  the  state,  or  of  the  agent  of  the  pris- 

24  on,  in  regulating  the  conduct,  management  and  punishment  of  such  prison- 

25  ers. 

1 XXXIII.  And  be  it  furiher  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  physi- 

2 cians  of  the  respective  prisons,  to  keep  a register  of  all  the  sick  convicts 

3 placed  under  their  care,  stating  the  disease  with  which  they  were  afflic- 

4 ted,  and  the  date  of  their  entering  and  leaving  the  hospital;  also  a register 

5 of  all  the  deceased  convicts,  stating  their  names,  ages,  places  of  birth,  time  of 

6 death,  disease,  and  all  other  circumstances  which  they  may  deem  necessary; 

7 which  register  shall  always  remain  at  the  prison  and  be  open  to  inspection. 

1 XXXIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted, Thdii  whenever  a convict  shall  die  in  ei- 

2 ther  of  the  state  prisons,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  inspectors  to  de- 

3 liver  such  dead  body,  if  at  the  prison  at  Auburn,  to  the  agent  of  the  college 

4 of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  western  district  of  this  state,  unless  the 

5 said  body  shall  be  i*emoved  and  taken  away  for  interment  in  twenty-four 

6 hours  after  the  decease,  either  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased, 

7 or  by  their  agent  employed  for  that  purpose ; and  if  at  the  prison  at  New- 

8 York,  then  to  the  agent  of  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 

9 city  and  county  of  New-York,  unless  removed  as  aforesaid. 

1 XXXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 

2 act,  no  convict  shall  be  recommended  by  the  inspectors  or  other  officersj 

3 for  pardon  from  either  of  the  state  prisons. 

1 XXXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  who  shall  have  been 

2 ever  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison, 

3 shall  be  a second  time  or  subsequently  convicted  of  any  offence  so  punish- 

4 able,  whether  it  be  of  a like  nature  of  the  former  offence  or  not,  he  or  she 

5 shall  be  confined  in  the  state  prison  for  life. 

1 XXXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  a former  conviction  in  any  of  the 

2 Utiited  States,  for  any  offence  punishable  by  the  laws  of  this  state  with  im- 

3 prisonmentin  the  state  prison,  shall  be  considered  a former  conviction  with- 

4 in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  of  all  former  acts  imposing  an  increase  of 

5 punishment  for  the  commission  of  a second  offence. 

1 XXXVIII  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Thoii  the  m^^eciovBoi  the  state  pris- 

2 on  at  Nevv-York,  are  hereby  au't'  orised  to  appoint  a guard  for  the  safe  keep- 

3 ing  and  management  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  that  prison,  not  to  exceed 

4 one  captain  and  nineteen  men,  who  shall  receive  the  following  pay,  to  wit  • 

5 the  captain  thirty  dollars  per  month,  and  the  privates  twenty-otie  dollars 

6 per  month.  And  the  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  shall  in  like 

7 manner  have  authority  to  appoint  a guard  for  the  safe  keeping  and  man- 

8 agement  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  that  prison,  not  exceeding  one  corpo- 

9 ral  and  four  men,  who  shall  receive  the  following  pay,  to  wit;  eighteen 

10  dollars  per  month ; the  whole  to  be  paid  by  the  agents  out  of  the  monies  in 

11  their  hands  belonging  to  the  state;  and  the  said  guards  shall  be  furnished 

12  from  the  arsenal  of  this  state,  with  sufficient  arms,  ammunition  and  accou- 

13  trements,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  command  and  direction  of  the  agent 
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14  and  deputy  keepers  of  the  said  prisons  respectively.  That  the  inspectors 

15  of  the  respective  prisons,  together  with  the  agents  thereof,  shall  have  au- 

16  thority  to  prescribe  and  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and 

17  discipline  of  the  said  guard,  and  may  enjoin  penalties  by  fine,  for  the  non 

18  observance  of  such  rules,  and  may  also  at  pleasure,  dismiss  the  said  guard, 

19  or  any  part  of  them,  and  employ  others  in  their  stead. 

1 XXXIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  persons  composing  the  guard 

2 for  the  respective  prisons,  shall  support  themselves  from  the  pay  allowed 

3 them  by  this  act;  but  the  necessary  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  barracks,  may  be 

4 furnished  by  the  agents,  under  the  instruction  of  the  inspectors. 

1 XL.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  further  safety  of  the  said  prisons, 

2 and  securing  the  prisoners,  there  shall  be  formed  and  organised,  from  persons 

3 residing  nearest  to  the  said  prisons  respectively,  and  liable  to  militia  duty,  one 

4 company  to  consist  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  ensign,  two  sergeants, 

5 two  corporals,  one  drummer,  one  fifer,  and  twenty-five  privates,  who  shall  re- 

0 ceivearms,  accoutrements  and  ammunition  from  the  public  arsenals,  giving  re- 

7 ceiptsto  be  accounted  therefor;  to  be  formed  and  organised  underthe  orders 

8 of  the  brigadier-general  of  infantry,  having  the  command  of  the  brigade  with- 

9 in  the  district  of  which  the  said  prisons  respectively  are  situate;  and  the  said 

10  compan}'  shall  constantly  keep  their  arms,  accoutrements  and  ammunition  in 

11  good  order,  and  be  always  ready  for  immediate  service,  and  shall  on  the 

12  first  alarm  and  notice  from  the  agent,  repair  to  the  prison,  completely  equip- 

13  ped,  and  there  aid  and  assist,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors  and 

14  agent,  in  the  defence  of  the  prison,  and  to  prevent  the  escape,  or  any  mis- 

15  chief  meditated  or  threatened  by  the  prisoners,  or  atiy  of  them,  or  danger 

16  to  the  prison  from  any  other  cause  ; and  as  an  inducement  and  reward  to 

17  the  persons  composing  the  said  companies,  they  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
]8  other  militia  duty,  and  from  serving  on  the  grand  or  petit  jury,  during  the 
l9  time  of  their  being  a part  of  said  companies. 

1 XLI.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commanding 

2 officer  of  the  respective  companies  so  raised,  or  to  be  raised  at  New-York 

3 and  Auburn,  to  order  out  the  said  companies  for  drill  and  exercise,  not 

4 oftener  than  three  times  in  any  one  year  ; and  that  if  the  officers  of  said 

5 companies  shall  neglect  their  duties,  they  shall  upon  being  reported  to  the 

6 commander  in  chief,  be  dismissed  the  service ; and  if  any  of  the  non-com- 

7 missioned  officers  and  privates,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  their  duty, 

8 the  commanding  officer  of  said  companies  shall  dismiss  and  discharge  them, 

9 and  enroll  others  in  their  stead. 

1 XLIl.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  prisoner  confined  in  either  of 

2 the  state  prisons,  or  any  other  prison,  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  set  fire 

3 to  either  of  the  said  prisons,  or  to  either  of  the  workshops,  or  other  erec- 

4 tions  within  the  walls  thereof,  or  procure  the  same  to  be  done,  or  aid  or 
f)  abet  the  doing  thereof,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  an  assault  and  battery  with 

6 intent  to  commit  murder  upon  any  officer  of  said  prisons,  such  person 

7 being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer 

8 death. 

1 XLlIl.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  any  person  shall  be  convict- 
■2  ed  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  the  clerk  of  the  court  in 

3 which  such  sentence  passed,  shall  make  out  and  certify  a copy  thereof,  and 

4 deliver  the  same  to  the  sheriff,  who  shall  convey  such  convict  to  the  prison, 

5 and  deliver  the  said  copy  with  the  convict  to  the  agent  of  the  said  prison, 

6 and  receive  from  the  said  agent,  a certificate  of  such  delivery  ; and  it  shall 

7 be  the  duty  of  the  said  agent  to  give  such  certificate  to  and  in  the  name  of 

8 the  person  delivering  the  prisoner,  whether  such  person  be  sheriff  of  the 

9 county  where  the  prisoner  was  convisted,  or  his  deputy. 
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1 XLIV.  ^nd  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  compensation  to  be  allowed  to  the 

2 sheriffs  of  this  state,  for  transporting  prisoners  to  the  state  prisons,  shall  be 

3 as  follows,  to  wit;  for  transporting  one  prisoner  at  one  time,  the  sura  oftwen- 

4 ty-five  cents  per  mile,  and  for  each  and  every  other  prisoner  conveyed  by 
him  at  the  same  time,  five  cents  per  mile  in  addition  to  the  said  sum  of 

6 twenty-five  cents  per  mile  for  the  single  one;  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  for 

7 keeping  each  criminal  while  on  the  way  to  the  state  prison  ; which  allow- 

8 ance  shall  be  paid  by  the  agents  out  of  the  monies  in  their  hands  belonging 

9 to  the  state,  and  shall  be  in  full  of  all  services  and  expenses  in  the  premises. 


1 XLV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  prisoners  whatsoever,  hereafter 

2 adjudged  to  be  confined  in  the  state  prison,  in  the  counties  of  Oswego, 

3 Oneida,  Madison,  Chenango,  Broome,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Her- 

4 kimer,  Montgomery,  Otsego,  Franklin,  Clinton,  Essex,  Hamilton,  Washing- 

5 ton,  Warren,  Delaware  and  Saratoga,  and  all  the  counties  of  this  state  ly- 

6 ing  westward  of  these  last  mentioned,  and  belwen  lake  Ontario,and  the  Penn- 

7 sylvania  line,  shall  be  confined  within  the  prison  at  Auburn ; and  that  all 

8 those  convicted  in  the  remaining  counties  of  this  state,  shall  be  confined 
2 within  the  state  prison  at  New-York ; the  agents  of  the  said  prisons  respec- 

10  tively,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors,  shall  confine  the  said  prison- 

11  ers  according  to  their  sentences  : Provided,  That  when  it  shall  appear  to  the 

12  court  rendering  any  sentence  on  conviction,  that  either  of  the  prisons  is  too 

13  full  to  receive  additional  prisoners,  or  likely  soon  to  be  so,  then  such  court 

14  in  any  county  in  this  state,  may  in  its  discretion,  order  any  convict  to  the 

15  other  prison. 


1 XLVI.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  person  administering  the  gov- 

2 ernment  of  this  state,  may,as  often  as  he  shall  see  fit,  by  written  order  under 

3 his  hand,  direct  either  generally  or  in  special  cases,  that  the  sheriff  of  any 
i county  may  convey  prisoners  under  sentence  to  a state  prison,  to  either  of 
5 the  said  prisons,  as  the  governor  shall  think  proper:  but  arrangements  shall 
0 be  made  by  the  agent  of  the  Auburn  prison,  to  convey  all  female  prisoners 

7 to  the  New-York  prison,  at  convenient  times,  and  the  sheriff  of  any  county 

8 may  convey  any  such  female  prisoner  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  New-York 

9 prison:  Provided,  That  he  shall  receive  no  increase  of  fees;  or  by  order  to  the 

10  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  the  governor  may  direct  any  of 

11  the  prisoners  therein  confined,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  prison  at  New- 

12  York;  Provided  the  better  employment  of  the  said  prisoners,  or  the  punish- 

13  merit  and  security  of  their  persons,  will,  in.  his  opinion,  be  promoted  by  such 

14  removal ; and  that  not  less  than  ten  of  such  prisoners  shall  be  removed  at 

15  any  one  time;  and  that  whenever  this  or  a greater  number  shall  be  ordered 

16  to  be  removed,  the  agent  shall  cause  them  to  be  sufficiently  chained,  two 

17  or  more  being  always  chained  together,  and  conducted  on  foot,  or  trans- 

18  ported  by  water,  and  deliver  to  the  agent  of  the  prison  at  New-York,  who 

19  shall  receive  them  and  keep  them  according  to  the  times  of  their  respec- 

20  tive  sentences,  and  in  all  respects  as  if  they  had  originally  been  sent  to  the 

21  New-York  prison ; and  the  persons  employed  to  conduct  such  prisoners, 

22  shall  prohibit  all  intercourse  between  the  prisoners  and  other  persons,  and 

23  may  inflict  reasonable  and  necessary  correction  upon  the  prisoners  fordis- 

24  obedience  or  misconduct  in  any  respect;  and  in  like  manner,  and  under 

25  like  regulations  in  all  respects,  prisoners  may  be  removed  from  the  New' 

26  York  prison  to  that  of  Auburn,  and  there  kept;  and  the  allowance  for  the 

27  sustenance  of  such  prisoners,  while  travelling,  shall  be  at  and  after  the  rate 

28  of  four  cents  per  mile,  including  board  and  all  other  expenses,  for  each  pris- 

29  oner  by  land,  and  three  cents  by  water;  and  the  expenses  of  removal  in 

30  either  case,  shall  be  paid  by  the  agents,  out  of  any  monies  in  their  hands 

31  belonging  to  the  state,  of  the  prison  from  whence  the  prisoners  shall  be  re- 

32  moved. 
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1 XLVII.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  persons  authorised  to  visit  the 

2 respective  prisons  at  pleasure,  shall  be  the  Goveriior.  Li<  u..‘  saist  Gover- 

3 nor,  Members  of  the  Legislature,  Chancellor,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
1 Attorney-General,  District  Attorney,  ai  d such  mij  is-'^ers  of  ‘t.p  gospel 
o who  actually  reside  in  the  city  of  New-York  or  the  village  of  Auburn,  and 

6 who  shall  have  charge  of  a congregation  therein ; and  no  other  person 

7 shall  be  permitted  to  enter  within  the  walls  where  the  convicts  are  confin- 

8 ed,  except  for  special  purposes  made  known  to  one  of  the  inspectors,  and 
8 without  a written  license  signed  by  two  of  the  said  inspectors. 


1 XLVIIl.  And  be  lt  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  coro- 

2 ner  of  the  county  of  New-York,  or  of  the  county  of  Cayuga,  to  hold  an  in- 

3 quest  or  view,  in  the  state  prisons  in  either  of  the  said  counties,  upon  the 

4 bodies  of  deceased  convicts,  unless  upon  the  request  of  the  agent  of  the  said 

0 pri  sons,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  the 

6 duty  of  the  agents  and  inspectors  to  call  the  coroner  in  all  cases  of  death 

7 by  casualty, 

1 XLIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  two  hundred  dollars  annually  shall 

2 be  allowed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inspectors  of  the  prison  at  New- 

3 York,  while  attending  to  the  duties  of  their  otFice  at  the  said  prison,  and 

4 such  further  sum  as  will  defray  the  expense  of  a carriage  in  conveying- 
.5  them  to  and  from  the  prison  when  on  public  duty,  not  exceedi-^g  one  hum 
b died  and  fifty  dollars;  and  that  there  shall  also  be  allowed  for  the  accom- 

7 modation  of  the  inspectors  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  wtiile  attending  to  the 

8 duties  of  their  office  at  the  said  prison,  the  sum  of  one  h-mdred  dollars* 

9 the  whole  to  be  paid  by  the  agent  out  of  any  monies  in  his  hands  beloiig-- 

JO  ing  to  the  state.  ® 

1 L.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller 

2 to  examine  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  respective  agents,  and  lay  a state- 

3 merit  thereof  before  the  legislature  annually. 

1 LI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  agents, 

2 by  all  proper  means,  to  cause  all  the  expenses  of  the  said  prisons  of  any 

3 kind,  to  be  supported  whfdly,  or  as  nearly  as  shall  be  practicable,  by  the 

4 labor  of  the  prisoners:  and  in  all  cases  of  failure,  unless  when  the  prison- 
;■)  ers  may  be  employed  in  building,  the  causes  and  circumstances  thereof 

6 shall  be  particularly  reported  to  the  legislature,  to  the  end  that  such  inves- 

7 tigation  may  be  had  therein  as  shall  he  deemed  proper;  and  whenever  ei- 

8 ther  prison  shall  be  made  completely  to  defray  its  own  expenses,  the  com- 

9 missioners  shall  report  the  names  of  such  officers  as  shall  have  deserved 
10  particular  commendation  in  that  respect,  with  their  opinion  of  such  addi- 
] 1 tional  allowance,  as  ought  to  be  made  to  such  officers  by  way  of  extra  re- 
12  ward. 

1 LII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  state  prisons  shall  be  under  the 

2 general  direction  and  government  of  a board  of  three  commissioners  to  be 

3 appointed  by  act  of  the  legislature;  which  three  commissioners,  or  any  two 

4 of  them,  shall  appoint  the  agents,  and  together  with  the  inspectors  and 
.5  agents  of  the  respective  prisons,  shall  make  all  such  general  rules  as  they 

6 shall  think  fit  and  expedient  for  the  government  of  the  said  prisons,  or  ei- 

7 ther  of  them,  and  may  alter  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  the  said  com- 

8 missioners  shall  exercise  a general  supervision  over  the  government,  disci- 

9 pline  and  police  of  the  said  prisons,  and  over  the  punishment  and  employ- 

10  ment  of  the  prisoners  therein  confined,  and  over  the  monied  concerns  and 

11  contracts  for  wmrk,  and  the  purchases,  sales  and  supplies  of  the  articles  ei- 

12  ther  to  be  respectively  sold  on  account  of  the  said  prisons,  or  provided  for 

13  the  same:  and  that  all  contracts  made  either  for  the  work  of  the  prisoners 
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are  all  so  accustomed  now  to  railroad 
fceen  used  so  long  to  see  locoiaotivi 

4 or  for  the  supplies  of  the  prisons  respectively,  shall  end  on  the  thirty-first  of 

5 October  of  each  year ; and  in  case  the  said  commissioners  shall  be  of  opin- 
ion,  that  the  terms  offered  for  the  contracts  for  supplies,  whether  of  rations 

17  or  hospital  stores  at  either  prison,  are  not  sufficiently  advantageous  to  the 

18  public  interest,  they  may  in  their  discretion,  notwithstanding  any  thing  in 

19  this  act  contained,  refuse  such  contracts,  and  may  direct  such  supplies  to  be 

20  purchased  by  the  agent,  and  in  such  cases,  shall  state  the  terms  of  the  con- 

21  tracts  offered,  and  the  cost  of  the  supplies  provided  by  the  agent,  in  the 

22  next  annual  report. 


^ 4. 


ERRATA. 

Vage  13,  line  18th,  for  read  silence. 

23,  “ 24th,  iov  private.,  read  prison. 

24,  “ 8th,  for  p/ace,  read  plan. 

27,  “ 8th  from  bottom,  for  allueed,  read  alluded. 

31,  “ 17,  for/amc,  read  force. 

Page  2 of  statement  B,  line  7th,  for  county  carriages,  read  carls  and  carriage;^ 


TheFiest  Railroad  and  Locomotive. — "We 
are  all  so  sccustomed  now  £o  railroads,  we  have 
heen  so  long  to  see  locomotives  dashing  by, 
that  it  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  astonishmESt. 
awe  and  ofo  n terror  with  which  they  were  first 
beheld,  tVe  only  realize  it,  Indeed,  when  we 
think  of  Crockett's  exclamation,  as  he  looked  on 
a traih  shooting  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
■vomiting  fire  and  smoke. 

Aft  with  most  other  inventions,  the  railroad  and 
locomotive  were  the  offspring  of  the  requirements 
of  the  limes.  In  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  when 
there  is  little  commerce  or  travel,  and  when  every 
petty  community  lives  almost  wholly  within  it- 
self, the  necessity  for  cheap  or  rapid  transpartar 
tion  is  not  felt.  But  when  nations  becomedensely 
populated,  and  when  the  arts  of  civilization 
increase,  good  roads,  by  which  to  secure  quick 
journeys,  grow  to  be  indispensable.  To  the  need 
of  low-priced  fuel  in  London  we  owe  the  first 
crude  idea  of  a railroad.  The  Newcastle  miners, 
in  order  to  transport  their  coal  more  expeditiously 
from  the  mines  to  the  wharf,  begun  to  construct, 
as  far  back  as  10U2,  wooden  paths  for  their  wagon 
wheels  to  move  in.  These  grooves  were  after- 
wards turned  into  rails;  the  rails  were  covered 
with  iron;  flnaliy,  about  1703,  cast-iron  railsthem- 
selves  came  into  use.  It  was  not  till  ISOO,  how- 
ever, that  stone  props  were  introduced  to  support 
the  ends  and  joinings  of  the  rails,  by  a Mr.  Ou- 
tram,  from  whom  this  description  of  road,  the 
father  of  the  existingrailroad,  wascalled  an  ''Ou- 
tram  road,'’  subsequently  corrupted  into  “tram 
road.” 

As  cheap  coal  originated  the  railroad,  so  cheap 
cotton  called  the  locomotive  into  being.  It  Was 
about  the  year  1821  that  the  increase  of  the  cotton 
manufactures,  in  and  around  Manchester,  caused 
such  a glut  of  bales  and  goods  on  the  canals  and 
Tead.s  between  Liverpool  and  that  place  that  the 
necessity  of  some  new  means  of  transportation 
became  evident  to  all.  It  was  accordingly  pro- 
posed to  build  a railroad  between  the  two  cities. 
It  was  further  suggCf.ted  that  steam-power  should 
be  employed  on  this  road.  After  much  opposi- 


tion from  the  incredulous,  the  latter  propositiojk 

lE 


was  decided  to  be  not  absolutely  absurd,  and 
premium  was  offered  for  a locomotive  to  run  ten 
miles  an  hour,  drag  twenty  tons  weight,  weigh 
not  o-ver  »i.\  tc-usranrd. Carry  a pressure  of  steaiunot- 
to  exceed  fifty  pounds  to  a square  inqh.  rurttr^i 
■nately,  the  man  was  then  living,  in  England,  whd? 
had  both  the  genius  and  c.rperience  required'  for 
this liew  invention.  This  was  George  Stephen- 
son, originally  a cow-boy;  then  a picker  at  ^coal- 
try;  afterwards  under-fireman  and  fireman  in’ 
succession,  aiid  flnaliy  an  engine-wright.  atta  s"- 
lary  of  five  hundred  dollars.  A self-taught  man 
altogether,  more  than  thirty  years  old  before'he 
rose  from  the  position  of  a fireman,  he  was  ye: 
the  one  solitary  man  in  England  competent  to 
solve  this  new'  and  startling  problem. 

As  early  as  1812,  on  his  first  promotion  to  the 
post  of  engineer,  Stephenson  had  begun  to  specu- 
late about  the  pos.sibility  of  steam-carriages  on 
railroads  Tbeuseof  steam  for  this  purpose  was 
not  entirelyunknown.  It  had  been  talked  of  in 
both  America  and  Europe.  Originally  the  idea 
was  to  construct  a wagon,  to  be  propelled  by 
•team,  for  running  on  ordinary  roads.  But  this 
was  soon  abandoned.  The  first  attempt  to  pro- 
duce  a locomotive,  which  could  be  used  on  a 
tram  road,  wa.s  made  in  1S04,  by  a Cornish  engi- 
neer. named  Trevethick.  But  the  machine  tvas 


vcred^two  wer^  withdrawn,  one  broke  down,  and 
Stephenr^'nhnifilyitqoa  the  test.  It  not  o ily  stood 
the  te.«t,  but  irorpassed  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine,  atfRinjtJg  a maximum  speed  of  twenty- 
nine  miles  an  hour  and  an  average  of  fifteen. — 

The  name  cf  this,  the  first  real  locomotive,  was 
‘•The  Rocket.”  Fism  that  hour  the  new  era  opan 
€d  in  material  dvll&ation;  distance  was  amilbi- 

the  world  of  commerce  was  revolatlonSz.llL^  

,^^^''n~ew'\el^n^iiUion  mortgage  of  the  Sesding 
made  t^Mr.  Cullen,  the  Piesident,  and'MesaTS. 
'Boker  and’Noriis  ef  toe  Direction.  The  issue  is  to 


provide  for’  the'bocds'’  cue  in  1860,  and  the  fioating 
^debt.  .rTae^b'bnds  bear  only  eix  ^ cent  interest,  and 
about  one-half  are  to  be  issued  at  once,  ior  the  pur- 
po-e  of  paying  the  floating  debt,  which  is  over 
|2  80^(  00.  The  bonds  are  convertible  into  stock"".  It 
w88^i4t?Dded  to  issue  them  at  75,  but  it  is  now  under 
^rasideration  to  offer  them  at  70.  Tfie  annexed  state- 
ment is  made  by  the  Company: 

Stock,  commocaanr $9  823,741  22 

Stock,  preferred*. 1,651,800  00 

Siocik,  leeei'ved. 629  347  10— >$12,004,888  40 

BoLde  dofe  in  1800 3 383,400  00 

Bonus  doe^in  lb70 3,209,600  00 

Moitgeges  on  teal  estate..** 501,950  00 


ToUl $7^94,950  00 

Floating  debt,,,*. 2,822.218  00 


Total  debt $9,917,168  00—  9,917,168  00 


Total S21,922,066.*40 

Bepresenting  tbe  railroad  and  other  property  of  the  Company! 
The  net  income  of  the  road,  after  deducting  all  expenserand 
repairs  for  rraintenaiice  of  way  and  perpeinatiug  tbe  rolling 
machinny,  wif — %r 

Jnl854 $1  010.438  21  r 

In  1865 2 444  432  76  . 

^n  1856 1,944,722  12  ‘ 

ToOct- 3t.  ]857 ..  $1,546,611  55  •. 

Or,  for  the  whole  jear  1857,  about...  1,5*^0,000  00  ^ ■ ■■■ 

Making  oiuan.  average nf  tour  years,  a net  yearly  , • ..vi 

ycome  dt  $1.974.893  27 

Thcanwial  amount  f^^quire^tor  couponaS^ter  tbe'  * *T 

—flowing  debt  has  bcerTfanded,  wilfhet.T.  v 628^(K)0\00^ 

T." ® I 346.898 '27. 

^"Which  sffoida  an  ample  pubiMitee^ for  the  regular  paymeot, 
of'tle  interest  on  all  the  bonds  of  the  Compauy. 

Taking  only  the  present  year’s  limited  basm.ss,  the  net  profit 
will 'show  a suiplus  over  the  amount  required  for  coupons  of 
S8i0,0(»',to  $910,000, 


There  is  a first  mortgage  of  $3,236,000  on  this  road, 
>Eaj^^ent  of  the  bonds  of  1870.  ' 


•found  not  to  answer.  A notion,  in  consequence, 
became  universal  that  smooth  wheels,  if  a loco- 
motive was  heavily  loaded,  would  .slip  on  smooth 
rail.,  instead  of  turning.  Accordingly,  toothed 
Wheels,  fitting  into  toothed  raOs,  were  tried.  One 
ofthese  rude  contrivances  was  seen  by  Stephen- 
lon  in  1813,  who  immediately  declared,  with^the 
Instinct  of  genius,  that  he  c.nld  make  a better. 
He  set  to  work,  accordingly,  and  produced  oae. 
In  about  a year,  which  drew  thirty  tons,  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  up  a grade  of  one  in 
four  hundred  and  fifty.  This  machine,  however^ 
did  not  satisfy  him,  so  he  went  to  work  again  and 
by  1S15  had  made  another,  which  may  he  regard- 
ed as  the  original  t>  pe  of  the  existing  locometive, 
for  it  contained  the  germs  of  all  the  improv* 
ments  which  have  subsequently  been  made.  Ir 


Trevort^n-  ^AL^is  a new  variety  of  Coal  that  has 

recettly  -iatredneed  to  this’^arket,  whiokhas 
some  peculiarities  which  entitle  it  to  apecml  mention.T’ 
•Trevoiton  is  tear'tbe  dfeuter  of  Pennsyivaaia,  bn 
eioe  of  the  Alleghenies,  and- cot  far  from  the 
.Dacphin  ccal-beds.  It  is  semi-anthracite  as  that  is 
^Umi  bitummous;  that  is,  it  is.less  bituminous  than  the 
Dttcpbir*.  It  kindles  easily  and  burns  freely— in  fact 
has  been  lighted  with  paper  alone— eo  freely  that  we 
thomd  hardly  consider  it  a profitable  fuel  where  an- 
thracite may  be  had  as  Jew  or  lower  per  tun.  But  the 
Trevorton  coal  is  very  convenient  where  on'y  a li  tie 
fire  is  tequired-a  quart  of  it  ssfficing.to  make  a lively 
fire— and  especially  acceptable'  where  a quick  fire  is 
n^qed*;^  the  breakfast  of  one  who  must  be  off 
to  his  work  betimes.  It  does  not  ciinker  at  ad,  but 
will  burn^off  the  cHnker,whic.h  Wfasteaed  upoh.'grate 
bars  dm  mg  the.  burning  of  aimhracite— and  is  pur- 
coaee^for-thia  reason  for'sea-goieg  steamers.  It  will 
Doubtless  be  us^eatena^ly  if  not  generally  as  fuel 
for  locomotivefc*^It  has  a tendeccf  to  pulverias  while 
bunimg,  aidftftbnid  havh  closer  grate-bars  than  are 
required  for  blS^ifig'anthraoite. 

- - ■ - ^ ■ -A.  . ^ 

PA-RACHITTE 


|cendi„g  into  mines  by  laddersTs 
lEd  in  con-sequence  baskets  attached  to^ a lope  afe 


the  rope  brea'k,^he”.{;;D“n 

ofcourBe,k!Ue<r:  Many  m'nffi®  ei“ 


It  first  appeared  “the  steam-blast,”  a.s  it  is  called 


chutr ’ard  immediately  expand  In  a parL 

L^uie,  ara  let  the  men  down  eemlv  Thp  onitr 

objection  to  this  Is  that  parachutfsare^not  to  bedl^ 


pended  on,  as  we  knoV  from  the"  a'cerdentr^rt 


temmedmd7^  whoTave  at-' 

tempted  to  descenain  them  — Scientific  s - 


Messrs  Levi,  Lance  and  Lovs,  operators  ttt 
Piymout'o,  Luzjtne  county,  have  offered  to 


...i.v.,,.  ..  i*  rJvmoutn,  Euzjtne  county,  have  offered  to  pay. 

without  which  the  locomotive  would  never  have,.  , with  tie  first  coal  they  get  eff  In  the  spring,  if  the 

'Kppn  •nra^tirallTT  nao-Pnl  ^ « *^— vi.*  _ .a  .-c-  


"been  practically  useful. 

■\Yhen,  therefore,  the  premium  was  o 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  for  a 
five,  Stephenson  felt  hunseli-mop^.  t^jyi 
tent  to  solve  the  problem"  During  the 
for  it  was  now  1B2S,  hethad  made  many  im_ 
merits  in  his  inveptiony  hsid  taken  out  a patent 
making  rteam-carriages,  qpd  had  aotuallv 
ceived  orders  from  a few  discerning  mine-own 
to  build  what  h'r  called  hW  “traveling  engines. 
But,  as  yet,  no  one,  except  Stephenson,  dreamed' 
of  a sp«d  af  more  than  five  miles  an  ^ur.  and 
when  taohinted  tk^  fifteen  or  twenty  was  poas.iei 

ole  he  wi..  regard  stis^lete*ed.  TheSr^f,! 

ihedaywi^iS'eai®!!  of  tto^^  ’ 
peRnl  esglRes  ■was  to.  IsSBtMct,  vlhdioSed^the  i 
lnvrii.tiii&  DrediciiAu  fmK  lA.,.,....;...  . 


township  will  Eupply  with  food  the  gieat  timber 
''of  laborers  and  their  families  now  cut  of  employ 
, daring  the  winter,  when  they  cannot  obtain  vvork 
— a iudicious  and  senerons  nroDctltion  : Nothin^- 


a judicious  and  generous  prepetition  : Nothing 
can  be  safer  than  anthracite  coal  lands  as  an  In- 
■vesta-ent,  as  no  hard  times  can  letsen  their  value, 
bar,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  more  they  are 
woiked  the  more  valuable  they  become  Credit 
may  fail,  ijcckt  become  worthieis,  and  deposits 
in  other  banks  be  wasted  or  stolen,  but  the  inex- 
havstibh  coal  or  ore  bank  is  not  affected  by  de- 
rangemert  8 In  the  currency,  or  by  financial  panics . 
Camtalists  see  th's  more  and  more,  and  the  day  is 
r.oifardis^t  when  an  acre  of  anthraeite  coal 
laird  SjVlll  be  almost  as  unattainable  as  a block  in. 
the  fcufirf  ss  part  of  New  Yeik  or  Philadelphia  - 
Record  of  th^JTimes. 

JTrx. ‘ "TC  ■ 


fForthe  Public  Ledger  ] 
PenDsylTanis  Anthracite  Lands 

a time  when  so  much  nione>  is  idle,  wcm' 
allsts  look  with  dlatrusS  on  m^t  kinds  of  lii-“ 
aeris,  when  fonfldinee  In  iiian  seems  almost  .‘1 
gone,  it  may  be  we>!  to  call  cUeatltmdo  our 
lands.  Philadelphia  owes  her  Importance 
vealth  In  a great  measure  to  the  coal  of  Penn- 
jjla.  Were  the  mines  of  Scbuylhlll,  Carbon 
juzerne  not  to  contribats  their  p'oducts  for 
;ear,  who  can  estimate  the  baneful  iufluence 
I kluds  of  business  and  the  comp’ete  revolu- 
s’hich  would  r.ecfssarlly  follow,  not  only  to 
tity,  but  many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
e counties  possess  within  their  lioitts  de- 
B of  coal  such  as  are  nowhere  ehig  to  be  found, 
yhlch  have  already  become  so  iaach  used  as 
a growing  Indispfus-able  necej-r.i*;’  to  the 
s ecoBomy  of  scclaf  business  and  commercial 
The  coal  of  Pennsylvania  gives  her  an  ad- 
ge  over  other  States  and  vrill  make  them  her 
:arles.  In  the  language  of  a New  Yo  kjiur 
‘It  Is  from  th's  source  the  largest  and  securest 
res  spring  that  are  to  be  found  In  this  eoua- 
This  being  the  case  now,  In  the  Infancy  of 
oal  trade,  what  may  not  be  expected  in  the 
?r  in  Great  Britain,  the  flrst  Importance  Is 
d upon  this  article.  Her  statesmen  attribute 
ilghty  power  to  her  coal  aelds,  and  her  Par- 
nts  have  Inquired  of  the  mostemiuentgeolo- 
rf  that  country,  how  long  will  the  supply 
the  demand?  And  an  English  writer  on 
ubj-=ct  says:— “It  cannot  be  necessary  to  point 
; many  advantaf  es  which  we  derive  from  the 
sslon  of  our  coal  mines  the  sources  of  greater 
s than  ever  issued  from  the  mires  of  Peru  or 
the  diamond  grounds  at  the  base  of  the  NeeU 
a mountains.”  And  another,  ‘ ■ that  it  Is  the 
salon  of  coal  mines  that  has  rendered  these 
loras  the  mart  of  the  world  as  dispensing 
id  the  richest  produotiocs  cf  art  and  Indus- 
and  “ that  the  vast  Importance  of  coal  to  the 
manu/actuies  and  general  prosperity  of  our 
try  renders  in  all  Its  bearings  the  trade  In 
nalerlal  a subject  of  deep  Interest  to  all  who 
estimate  the  sources  of  the  greatness,  com- 
lal  an.  oiher-lee.  of  the  Units Ktc:-,  ’ r n.  ' 
s coal  trade  Is  of  siich  vast  Importance  .s  E ag  ■ 

, It  must  become  hereafter  Immeasurably  meoe  i 
our  rapidly  advancing  country.  In  the  Ian-  ! 
e of  a late  eminent  Philadelphian,  uttered,  in 
I would  ask,  “If  coal  has  made  Gre"!!  Britain 
t she  is  If  thts  has  given  her  the  power  over 
hundr.  a millions  cl  men  and  supplied  the 
wiactures  which  have  made  us,  like  the  rest  of 
voild,  her  debtors,  why  should  not  we,  with 
■ St  tquil  advantages,  make  it  the  lustrument 
lir  own  independence  ?”  In  England  the  cost 
atning  io  far  greater  thin  needs  be  in  the 
led  States.  In  one  place,  for  Instance,  a psr- 
lllcnlar  shaft  a third  of  a mile  has  been  sunk 
pacb  a four  foot  vein  of  coal;  lnano.her,a 
It  of  eight  hundred  feet,  to  mine  one  of  half  a 
in  thickness  ; and  at  another  place,  a seam  Is 
lit  d beneath  the  ocean,  more  than  halt  a mile 
alteshore.  Much  ttm.e  Is  frequently  given 
fien  a mine ; for  example,  tea  years  of  cotitlnu- 
jlabor  have  been  spent  on  a coal  shaft,  at  a 
j of  half  a million  of  dollars  or  more,  to  reach 
ball  vein— a atilklitg  evidence  of  conadenoe  in 
iiclerce  of  geology. 

Fiance  the  dffl cuttles  of  mining  are  still 
iter  than  In  England.  Tee  preliminary  works 
'more  considerable,  and  the  labor  of  digging 
l-oai  and  bringing  It  to  the  surface  more  ex 
Ivs.  Indeed,  numerous  facts  and  Instances 
bt  be  adduced,  to  show  that  mining  In  E urope 
r more  dlffifuU,  daiigerous  and  expensive  than 
lus.  Our  Pennsylvania  anthracite  is  of  the 
!St  kind,  net  equalled  by  any  other.  Many  of 
reins  are  of  great  thickness,  twenty  to  thirty 
and  more,  free  from  serious  faults,  remarka- 
lln  most  places,  for  the  small  amount  cf  s’ate, 
i the  surface,  and  can  be  mined,  whether  by 
1 or  shaft,  comparatively  cheap,  and  yet  our 
Is,  w hile  intrinsically  far  more  valuable  than 
e of  Great  Britain,  can  be  purchased  at  oae- 
ithth  the  sum  asked  for  theirs.  When  we 
ildertbat,  only  forty  years  since,  the  first  ex- 
ment  to  use  anthracite  sn  a fuel  was  made  In 
erne  county — that  twenty  years  ago  but  little 
dug,  and  that  already  the  production  has  ex 
«d  seven  and  a half  mUllons  of  tons  annually 
hat  w ill  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  this  Slate 
become  In  the  next  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ? 
common  error  Is,  too  saonUo  expect  a lanre 
'n  from  irining.  A little  reflection  will  con- 
;e  any  one,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
»,  CO  great  remuueraliog  result  should  be 
Ited  for  the  fl'st  three  o.-  four  years  This  has 

ii  the  case  with  the  most  profitable  colilericjs. 
t much  time,  at  least,  should  be  ur  grudgingly 
wed  for  opening  the  coal,  drivlcg  gangways 
turning  breasts,  to  make  room  for  a sufficient 
alter  of  men  to  quarry  and  prepare  any  large 
junt.  MUtdkes  are  often  made  In  seWdng 
iper  points  for  opening,  BO  as  to  derive  all  the 
ipl  Bovantages  for  operating,  owing  generally, 

llt-rPTialt^t  rsf  I7f»  Brill  PYnpri«n/vA  in 


^^mk^'tS^lhousmd^^Bccd  to  tlependence, 
by  the  failure  of  banks,  in  Our  city  and  country, 
where  not  only  the  stockholders  have  lost  their 
all,  but  sometimes  the  depositors  and  the  holders 
of  the  rotes  have  been  losers— of  depreciated  rail- 
road and  other  stock,  and  compare  such  with  the^ 
periranency  and  value  of  a coal  property — 
petty  ehhrcced  In  value  the  more  it  l^^rwi.h 
^ur  cool  fields  are  becomlnv  well  s^^-„ 
railroads  and  canals,  cot.n€ctinv^«®J^^‘  = 

Ing  markets  ^fp^Wcombrg  and  L-Ssawanna 
have  eevcral.  ahe  Lack- 

have  some,  aad  wJl  sW'n  nav„  1 
awanna  ted  A -ne  Nwth  Bfanr-'*  ck- 

pleted  in  a lew  we^'.- ^ season, 

.ioncanaLmsytaereii^oiifor  f to  the 


tensr. 
and  after 


An  engineer. 


itfi  ■p?!!t  of  kaowle'dge  and  experience  in  those 
» bfeve  the  managemert. 

•Dir, ^43  lioth  an  an  and  a science,  and  it  does 
jw  that  if  one  has  been  a successful  dealer 
fy^iods  or  groceries,  an  enterprising  mrnu- 
lluyeroT  methanic,  that  he  is  qualified  to  over- 


dlr  jc  t a large  mining  opt  ration.  It  would 
ftr  let  that  be  stone  by  an  experienced 
.lii?*r.  Such  are  employed  in  England, 

, Ecrc  could  be  obtained  lor  far  less  mo- 
,|a  is  trequeinly  expected  by,  andBa^oT 
ftlSTice  to  I’.esldents  and  othsr;;‘^,i:z-d 

!§cbut^^-“nn3wl.cn,  ian  operation beg^ 

' It  lo  -ic  SO,  nnd  all  mistakes,  C: 

are  soon  surmatmbdt 
hr '.s’®  be  acath  article.  Cash  Is  paid  fof 
w rgr  s of  the  miner,  and  otbe 
Stresses, 'Slid  Jfee  wholesale  purchrte| 
mid  “PT^ulr.d  lo  d-'  no.  He  gets  his  monef 
Sfr  em  me  e nsumer,  and  yet  often  suspmf 


'ks  on  The  u‘de  should:  and  must  h-e  removed. 
Id  then  no  hivestruent  can  be  found  so  sale  .or  a 
iiherdo  leave  Ills 


s'tffie'nmkfs  hl3  opinion  gfle-raM  dam’. 


and  66id  he  could  lepaU  it, 
with  water  in  <wo  weeks.  disastrous 

The  unusual  floods  swollen  the 

to  New  York,  '^“‘^,f(d,Ju-!’aJmo5t  without  In- 
Sm  quehanna  and  hsjrlbu.ai-^  reoalrs,  or  swept 


to 


SutqMebannaanQusuiuavax--— 

teimisrio.'i,  and  J .%-ar^such  untoward 

them  off  bsfore  well  secht-d’  The  canal 


them  off  bsfore  weii  , - Theoanai 

contingencies  will  not  -ilw  1C  transporia- 

is  an  excellent  orie,  ^nd  more,  an- 

tion  for  bslf  a m^U«n  ffi  ‘‘  t^e  Lackawanna  and 


1^S9,  iU  a SlQ.O’t  --  ”i_-  ovt 

tiie  SiJEqaetafina  £ < 

*roiD  tli^e  va31<ys  te  i 

corning  tV  gmat  north  and  • 


nually.  The  extension  oyne^^r^a--^,^^^ 
Bloomsburg  allroad  to  L .-  sb  ^joag 

- - time  be  made^^A  ^ 

cU‘.  and  otders — 

thus  opening  tv  ““'’“Tmef  this”^rade  M 
try  to  these  coal  regions  no-'  ■ — 


: just,  ana  i , vV*  the 

n^t  he  not  hastily 

^cre  than  the  = tcrest  on  cos  , an.  tn 


faf  distant  when  Yi^them^fromTeneratlon 

looms  from  ^‘’^.fpiuvesttd  funds  could 

rMt'"  fhe  pssesslon  pM 

-Will  not  sell,  and  the  ».osi  . = gg 
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the  present  pressun  vs  no.  n. 


^^^Yl:LI:^tF.'RoBEa«:‘Geologlst. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  iS'-b^^SL 
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Coal  —Ere  we  wrap  up  this  carboniferous  in 

tegL-meiri  of  the  landscape,  (‘ays  the  eloquent  Hugh 

Miller)  let  us  mark  to  how  small  a coil-fte.d 
England  has  for  so  mmy  years,  owed  i.s  flour- 
ishing trade  Its  area,  as  I have  already  hid  oc- 
c-slonto  remark,  fcarcely » qua’s  that  of  one  of 
our  larger  Scotbh  lakes;  and  yet  hiw  niany 
thousand  steam  er  glues  has  It  set  in  motion — ho  v 
many  railway  trains  has  It  propelled  acrors  the 

country how  irany  thousand  wagon  loads  of 

salt  has  Ifelaborated  from  the  brine— how  many 
mlliions  tons  of  Iren  has  It  furnished,  raised  to 
the  surface,  fiiielied  and  hammered!  It  has 
m.de  Birmingham  a great  city,  the  fleet  Iron  de- 
pot of  Europe,  and  fill,  d the  country  with  cm  wded 
towns  and  bus/  vitlagos.  And  .f  One  small  field 
has  done  eo  much,  what  may  we  not  expect  from 
those  vast  bd-slns  laid  down  by  Lyell  In  the  geo- 
logical map  of  the  United  States  ? 


Coal  in  Great  Britain.— A London  cor- 
respondent of  the  National  Iniclligencer^ 
noticing  the  records  of  mining,  says  that  coal 
has  been  ^worked  in  Northumberland  ever 
since  1234.  The  quantity  of  fossil  fuel  mined 
at  that  early  period,  was,  however,  very  small. 
The  consumption  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  in 
182V  was  22,700,000  tons,  and  last-  year  it 
amounted  to  66,645,450  tons ! This  last 
large  amount  was  raised  from  2820  collieries. 
The  coal  fields  in  Great  Britain  are  estimated 
to  contain  an-  area  of  12,000  square  miles. 
We  can  place  no  reliance  upon  any  of  the 
calculations  respecting  the  period  required  to 
exhaust  this  immense  stock,  but,  remember- 
ing the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cofil,  it  will  be  as  well  also  to  remem- 
ber the  coal-beds  in  England  are  not  t>iea:Aa«A- 
tihle.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  view  that 
France  is  opening  her  ports  to  receive  British 
coal,  and  that  Denmark,  Prussia,  Italy,  and 
Bussia  are  purchasers  both  of  coal  and  coke. 
Large  quantities  are  also  regularly  sent  to 
Egypt  and  the  East  Indies,  to  North  America, 
Chili,  Brazil,  and  China,  varying  with  the 


f F rom  the  Scientific  American.  ] 

Fuels,  Blinerul  and  Vcantable. 

The  process  of  combustion  Is  but  an  oxydatloi 
of  the  substance  being  burnt,  and  the  heat  evolvet 
is  the  result  ol  this  chemical  combination.  Aat 
material  that  Is  capable  of  oxydatlon  may  be  used  « 
as  a fuel;  but  as  an  economical  question,  we  ^ h 
only  usefully  employ  those  which  contain  a greM 
quantUv  of  heat-meklng  matter  in  a small  space,  | 
so  we  have  adopted  carbon  and  its  compounds  ^ ^ 
our  every  day  warmth  givers  These  coinpoun^  j) 
of  carbon  form  a wonderful  series  of  bodl»— 
sparkling  in  the  diamond,  glistening  In  eraphl^ 
shining  in  anthracite,  transparent  as  air  In  cli- 
nic acid,  and  a fine  black  powder  In  soot.  The 
most  really  economical.  In  point  of  heat.  Is  char-  i 
coal,  which  Is  nearly  pure  carbon,  and  Is  capable 
of  giving  out  a most  powerful  heal;  it  Is  prepar^  | 
bvffieaUngwood  In  close  vessels,  when  aU  the  ; 
gases,  lesins  and  tars  distil  over,  and  pure  charcMX  , 
remains  behind.  It  should  retain  perfecUy  the 

shape  and  run  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and  shouM 

be  bard,  compact  and  rather  brltUe,  to  be  good. 

In  wood  there  Is  generally  from 24  to  26  per  cent, 
of  pure  charcoal.  On  the  average,  a given  weight  , 
of  charcoal  will  give  out  more  heat  man  the  same  i 
weight  of  ttny  oilier  fu.6l]  with  th6  oxcoption  of  • 
two  varieties  of  soft  coal  from  South  Wales.  Next  , 
In  order  comes  anthracite,  which  Is  the  oldest  or  5 
all  kinds  ol  fossil  fuel.  Its  structure  Is  perfectly 
homogeneous,  or  precisely  thesama  thioughout  the 
mass;  it  breaks  with  a shell  like  fracture,  has  a 
jet  black  color,  and  a glassy  lustre,  on  which  la 
ofLcn  seen  a beautlfiil  play  of  colois.  Of  tb is  there  ) 
Is  plenty  in  the  world,  only  requiring  to  be  rais^. 
Fenitsylvanla  alone  has  sufficient  to  supply  u»  for 
an  Irdefinlte  period  ; and  In  this  country  It  w, 
practically,  the  best  fuel  that  can  be  obtained.  1 
The  average  of  American  anth:  aclte  contains  about  ! 
90  per  cent  of  carbon,  while  that  of  France  (M 
which,  however,  there  Is  very  little)  contains  94,,, 
per  cent,  of  the  same.  J 

After  anthreclte  is  coke,  which  is,  so  to  speak,“ 
coal  charcoal.  When  brown  or  soft  coal  Is  heated 
In  cloee  vessels  or  in  heaps,  to  which  very  little orl, 
no  air  has  access,  the  tar  and  gases  ate  driven  off,  \ 
and  coke  remains.  The  gases  are  now  generally  1 
collected,  and  with  them  we  light  our  houses  and.  ] 
streets,  and  the  tar  serves  many  a ustful  purpose.  ■ 
Good  coke  should  possess  sufficient  solidity  to  i 
beat  the  weight  of  a smelting  furnace  without, | 
crushing)  as  smelting  is  one  of  its  principal  uses. : 
It  ought  to  he  hard  and  coal  like  la  form,  and 
should  have  no  soft,  damp,  black  dust  on  Its  sur- 
face, and  must  not  be  exposed  too  long  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  aid  weather,  or  It  wUl 
soon  perish  and  become  valueless.  It  Is  some- 
times made  by  the  coal  being  carbonized  In  heaps, , 
i other  times  in  brick  mound  shaped  fireplaces,  ‘ 
i and  the  best  Is  carbonized  In  ovens,  while  the  , 

‘ worst  varieties  are  those  which  come  from  the 
gas  house,  and  have  been  catbon'zed  In  retorts. 

It  should  fee  almost  pure  carbon,  having  In  addi- 
tion only  tie  mineral  constituents  or  ashes  of  the 
coal  from  which  it  was  made.  , 

Brown,  or  soft  coal,  is  well  known  by  every-  I 
body;  It  breaks  in  layers,  is  shiny  when  broken, 
but  quickly  loses  that  appearance,  blacks  the  fin- 
gers when  touched,  and  contains  a great  quantity 
tftar;  tie  various  varieties  contain  from  69  to  90 
per  ct  nt  of  carbon,  and  all  give  forth  In  burning 
a dense,  black  smoke,  owing  to  its  want  of  com- 
pactness and  Imperfect  combustion.  The  great 
Ibeds  of  so/t  coal  are  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  a 
Igreat  quantity,  nearly  one  quarter  of  her  whole 
ilrea,  l?coal. 

Peat  Is  semi  fossilized  vegetable- matter,  or  ra-  ' 
ther  wcody  fibre  In  a state  of  semi  decay ; it  oc-  j 
eurs  In  bogs,  cf  which  those  of  Ireland  are  noto-  ' 
rlcua.  It  Is  cut  in  square  blocks  and  dried,  when 
It  lorms  a good  and  pleasai t fuel,  and  has  a peou-  r 
liar  odor,  ihit  is  considered  agreeable  by  those) 
who  use  It.  A very  good  q-aality  of  charcoal  can 
be  made  frem  It,  that  Is  of  great  value  in  certain 
smelting  operations;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  1 
that  peat  is  destined  to  enjoy  greater  respect,  as 
an  object  of  economical  use.  than  it  yet  has  done. 

Woed  Is  the  oldest  used  of  all  fuels,  because  the 
most  easily  attainable.  Of  wood,  ash  fir,  lime 
and  elm  aie  the  best,  ar.d  next  to  these  come  pop- 
lar, st  camore,  beech  and  oak  in  point  of  econo- 
my. But  in  all  cases,  the  choice  of  fuel  must  de-j 
pend  more  on  locality  than  on  philosophical  prin-‘ 
cl  pies ; and  we  have  but  given  the  result  of  muoll] 
patient  Investigation  ai  d actual  experiment.  , ; 


sev- 
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eral  countries  annually  in  different  amounts, 


ttU 

from  33,000  tons  to  250,000  tons.  And, 
again,  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  consump* 
tion  for  the  purposes  of  steam  navigation  must 
add  a -‘"‘cd  U--™-  u — i.  .1  ■,  , ^ 
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very  large  item  to  the  demand  for  and 
the  use  of  fossil  fuel. 
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Tfc  ® P^®<=ct8  of  Comb^isfie?  iY',?*,*“***‘ 


I Of  the  /uSeebe?an2«’'“ b“ut « oxj 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Trade. 

NotwithetandiDg  tie  embarrassments  of  the 
easoD,  the  paralyzation  of  business  for  three 
tmontbB,  the  difficulties  of  transportatio'n  com, 
panies,  and  the  multiplied  obstacles  that  the 
coal  trade  has  had  to  contend  izith,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  whole  amount  of  coal  sent 
to  market  during  the  year  1857,  from 
the  P.wnsylYania  regions  east  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  will  reach  about,  seven  mil- 
lions of  tons.  Estimating  this  at  the  minimutpi,; 
raluatioH  of  two  dollars  per  ton,  at  the  mines,/ 
■his  State  has  received  fourteen  millions  of 
lollars  during  the  year  for  coal  dug  out  of  the; 
!oil  east  ihe.^-lleghenies^From  the  bitu- 
ninous  region  west  of  the  mounmins,  it  is  pro- 
lableithat  there  will  have  been  dug  out  about 
L million  and  a half  tons,  worth  three  millions  ^ 
if  dollars.  So  Pennsylvania  gets  for  her  coal, 
luring  the  panic  year  1857,  at  least  seventeen 
millions  of  dollars.  If  we  were  to  take  the 
rice  paid  for  it  when  it  reaches  market,  we 
hould  have  an  aggregate  of  thirty-four  mil- 
LOns  of  dollars.  The  California  goldmines  do 
itt  do  better  than  this,  and  are  really  not  so 
viuablo  as  ageuts  for  furnishing  the  industry 
OJ(he  State  v/ith  lucrative  ediployment,  and 
■pfV  ^iQg  the  general  welfare  and  the  develop- 
State's  resources. 


' «>^'erlaTmat  8 capabte  Of  comblnaTroa'’.’ Toy 

enjploy  those 

quantity  of  beat  meilne-  contain  a great 

io  we  bave  adopted  ® small  spaee 

our  every  da,  °v?armthg"l”"“'‘»!«‘>“PounK 
a woldeifui  aTri^of 
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! acid  “and  afaT^rc'  , , 

®^ost  really  ecoDomir-ai  f Powder  In  soot.  The 
coat,  wb,c\?8‘’S“*’  " Po  ut  Of  neat,  l*  c/a^ 


coal  beaTT*  cbar 

bi®hM?i®  ® «oa‘ pCerm  &•  **  “^Pabi* 

by  heating  wood  In  close ^ Prepared 
gases,  resins  and  tars  distil  when  all  the 

remains  behind.  It  ahould^^rl»^'*^“^® charcoal 
shape  and  nin  of  theflbresoMiff  Perfectly  the 
be  haid,  compact  and  rather^hnwi  ’.®“^®bould 

o/”  r®f « *» RenV^1^7rom'i'ff^ 


lu  wood  the*?;?,  BenerSlv7„»''‘®’^^'io^ 
of  pure  charcoal  5n  the^lvera^^«*®t®®P®''  cent. 

of  charcoal  will  elve  o,if  ™ f®’  * gtven  wemhs 


weight  of  any  other  merw7thth‘‘'‘'‘“ ‘*‘® 

all  kinds  of  fossil  fuel  lts*«r*^**.**  **’®  oldest  of 

homogeneous,  or  preriselv?hJ.?“‘“,'^  *®  Perfectly 

®ns«:  It  breaks  with  a shell 
jet  black  color,  and  a efessv  ln«f./'®®‘“'®'  has  a 
often  seen  a beautiful  on  which  U 

Is  plenty  In  the  world  nJr^C®®*®'*'  Of  ‘b  Is  there 
Pennsylvania  alone  has  be  raised. 

cofl'Fharc^ab  w »«  to  speak. 

In  cloee  vessels  or  Iri  hwps  ?o  4h7‘h®°^  **  heated 
no  air  hes  access,  the  twTid ®**  ^‘^le or 

and  coke  remains  The  o»oo®®“®’  ®'®  driven  off, 
collected,  and  vAth  them  “J.®  “owgenerabv 
streets,  and  theTrr  sA  v“maDv^„''‘  om  houses  and 
Good  coke  shoulfpo^eTs  Purpose, 

bear  the  weight  of  a smAef"®^*®®'  "olJdtty  to 

crushing,  as  smelting  is  ®niof^i«^n?^?  wUhon« 

It  ought  to  be  haref  and  co7  Vit^  .‘“®JP“1  “sea. 
■hould  have  no  enrt  — * 


i-u  oe  Hard  and  onai  Vi^!:  . use*. 
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times  made  bv  the  coal  h«r^T?^'*®J.®®®'  ^*1*  some- 
other  times  m brick  moun^'^^i!*®’’*^®***"  heaps, 
and  the  best  Is  ca?bomzed  )„  Areplao^.’ 
worst  varieties  are  those  whiV''®“®>  '"'bile  the 
gas  house,  arrd  have  been  come  from  the 

It  should  be  almolf  pure  ® bon“u®^.  '®*®^‘* 

tlon  only  tie  mineral  Vons^men.’ 
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beds  of  soft  coal  combustion, 
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be  made  from  It,  thaMs  of  charcoal  can 
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pend  more  on  loS’,w®boloe  of  fuel  must  Se: 
clples;  and  we  hfive\i!i*A®®  PbHosophlcal  prln- 
Putlent  investigation  ar,dl?uAl%Sent.““°'^ 
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(Ohio)  from  Louisiana,  aM  j^^jg  jila 

Witty  planter  f rom^i^^  ^ ^^rsslt  e, 

cUV  y^ateiday , s Ijie  pnrpe®®'  ,"  gneoles 
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of  Insani^)  jiis  Ir^d  assured 

years  ago  paialyiei,  atr^;?\^at^ll8  under- 
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o'prfn  ell  other  nratters.  r p.^U- 

Trrrra  that  Dr.  Meg^g‘-^[,gfe,  a 

jJ^.ecUu'yr  “^ia^rLo  w-aea 
manuLc'.uieLmgg  orthlshank  .vjeTtcondl- 
R-  to"Ve/o®  t^ey  vronld  make  „ 

fr(  “ The  answer  was  ‘ ^ t^^ttglr  living. 
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wmoked.  »«  Tn  nntte 

Texas,  and  ^3  p^n,  Thompson,  seco.  ^ ^ 

alte  l>a^  oyj^^was  drifted  out  up 

of  the  ^0  supposed  to  be  los  , water,  he 

oar,  and  was  supy  ^ In  tn 

tl|lrt-  >‘lioTe  .(^’Tthont  eerlons  jrom 

New  York,  in®  ^yjflboatfr’omsJiore^ 

were  saved  y _The  Donrsordl  gnat 

Tub  Co^t^fthe  13th  was  th?  fi'st  de- 

telllgencer  of  tn  ^ which  was  n^^  ^^3 

frost  on  Mo  Y g^gon  In  A cotton,  hut 

cislvefrcst  rf  th®  %rther  gtot^th  of  ^ 

\ plant',  hal  also  P^lg\fenlng^  to  h^ome  pre«- 

\ ‘thUvLm^Jl  than  the  severe  «slant,  U 

Acetnn«x -on  t^,^  j^n^ 

\ Loudoun  county,  Y^^  ^,3  In 

^f  Daniel  Jsnney,w,.  ? *Xtact  with  « 

\ 'vas  cam©  , wMcU  ©®‘" 

\ during  which  hi  h^3  333pyiDg  pol  ^nd 

recov«l-7l«^«ty  Cincinnati  (Oh^ 

' ExTMMB^^ih^Jng  lady  Dom^Kent 

eazrtte  aai*;r„an^t  Columbua,  OWo,  gj 

who  was  vlBltlng^n  hitd  in  the^ 

much  attached  to  3, g^gngd  an  d 3^^^^ 

her  tr  la'l'to*  • , pltaoh  1 J home  In 

inaaae.  On  ^%ted  stdotl®  hy 

. a-s"  ‘ “ “r“s;’»“  ^ "', 

itahhlng  hertell  nj 

jssirsrS'S'ifi 

under  -way.  ^^hand,  In  a state  of  sem  ^ 

son,  1”'^®’  ymm  sleep  ^a^ked  ^33^  pas- 

I drSd  Below  Warsaw,  f all ..“IS;- 

I .«>a  I 


^%1ares  ^f  the  parties  go  a/Vf'’ 

A PnnBnrmEkSnoT.-d  DpwUour|^;^a^ 

golden  *a^i®cTcf  carrying  eagle,”  « 

Dl"‘^«  r“marhs  ‘foully  tan’loW| 

eagle,  which  physician  of 

do  ^a  s , u APVornTMBBT  -- A the  a^ 

polnlnjCiit  <5  ^ jjj  >^alieT.  g^mlla^  *^P' 

from  General  ^ %>©  ^ually  honor- 

?asi“iaSY«?«ap  ««■»■■''“' 

s “i^h‘T,:s£T-:->^vrj;  s? ». 

uK?.S V.'  S'S.fm.S!™ 

iilf  vesseU  d®,®  .pg  as  there  1',“  Tpare  1*  hut 
Them  iXon  salt 
-S  i^r'^^^”hts  b^e^n  known  for  sev- 

‘"Tbb  At-LTGXTon's  EB^tv^  (mouth  of  tbeMta- 

receotly  Allied  n^g  ^^^^y  oa‘«”  monsters  1* 

actually  de- 

lo^yhe^alllgalor  aD^^^^^jpg  Eockport  "^ul 

Tb*  E®?thetwallias  not  ‘^a®ow  dps’ll!  \s  so 
^o' "P  ““emb^g  ;^a  ever"y"hW 

VX'  "e'toWa.J^cKad-  1® 

n wnsx  -he  ClucluuaU^^^^^^^^ 

dc^ca  ^c,ghen— tidy  2 dfdfys’t^  they  come  i^hut^^ 


\Slllfludemploy»cnftmdes,w^ 

Ihectass^  glue  enough  lu  the  ^ Idea  of  tn® 

on,  we  have  q xjuougST  — M^ed  California, 
TnnMEsnons  ” ^mg  ?ll2Suff  postscript  to  a 
ereat  drought  P'  pg  fcUo wing  P <•  eager 

I mav  be  formed  from  j^jg^iposa  Gazer 

I received  hy  the  " ,gry  deep- 


gmit  drought  t;‘^"-theltoD0Wvng  F— -.;  . rcager 
mav  he  formed  from  j^yarlposa  Gazer 

I fetter  received  hj  p“  dpgt  ''e’^V  daCg^erage—tha 
Is  very  scarce,  an  whiskey  as  ? „jpugts.” 

'hMltlnta  hem  nee  w^h^  gy  P“[emoon,  the 

water  heir  g Qp  pirlday  „«ceTfactory. 

^ ^ AcoinBBT  rilvftvn’s  paperj*o, 
sizing  toe 


I floor  oltne  »-  3°  wav,pr-.pl“3,g\iy,  t„  --- 
1 \n  Dayton,  Ghio,  6 con'ents  g ^ er,  a la 

“ VT  aTlcS  O^  1j1®  wr^sif  to 

Persia  IS  about  to 


^VOUj  Agitate.  . _,  rautaln  MoAn^; 

»ivvo  Y 


i’oT'^'^Iy  Of  captain  MckM^i 
[nownnn.— he^fa  /torn  0^tJfgS°’«  wa| 

’4!S  no  mar*, 

.thathe'^pocketa-  'r®' 


onthehody-^  , 


tars  M»  rdOh" 

-^"^ichotaa  W«- 

1 *3500  8^hta\Jf^*oiui^nenM  ^ 
d®'f*'a ’bridge  belonging  f® 
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